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REPO R T S. 



Mercury , 1 L* die Aprilis, 1827- 

r ORD Viscount Forbes , from the Select Committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the merits of the Petition of James Staunton Lambert, Esquire, 
and of Dudley Persse, and Robert Joseph French, Esquires, Freeholders of the 
County of Galway, severally complaining of an undue election and return for the 
said County, informed the House, That the said Committee have determined, 

That Richard Martin, Esquire, is not duly elected a Knight to serve in this 
present Parliament for the County of Galway : 

. That James Staunton Lambert, Esquire, is duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned a Knight to serve in this present Parliament for the said County : 

That the Petition of the said James Staunton Lambert, Esquire, and others, 
did not appear to the said Committee to be frivolous or vexatious : 

That the opposition to the said Petition did not appear to the said Committee 
to be frivolous or vexatious : 

And the said Determinations were ordered to be entered in the Journals of 
this House. 

Lord Viscount Forbes also acquainted the House, That the said Select Com- 
mittee had come to the following Resolutions, which they had directed him to 
report to the House ; and the same were read and are as follows : 

Resolved, 

That it appears to the Committee that an organized system of rioting prevailed 
throughout the late Election for the County of Galway, by which houses were 
destroyed, several persons lost their lives, and others were grievously injured ; 
and, from the Evidence brought before the said Committee, it further appears 
that the constituted authorities of the County and the Town of Galway did neglect 
their duty, in not affording to the voters in the interest of Mr. Lambert efficient 
protection in tendering their votes at the said Election, although a sufficient 
military and civil force were present in the Town of Galway during the Election, 
and if called on would have been adequate to the preservation of the peace of 
the said town and county : 

Resolved, 

That the Committee do request the House to take into its consideration the 
Evidence which has been adduced before the Committee, with a view to institute 
any further inquiry, if such inquiry should be found necessary, and to take such 
measures as to the House may seem fit, in order to secure the future freedom of 
Election in the County of Galway : 

Resolved, 

That the Evidence adduced before the Committee be laid before the House for 
its consideration. 

11th April 1827. 

A 2 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 



WITNESSES. 



Jovis, 22° 
Mr. James Kelly 

Veneris, 



ie Martij, 1827 : 

- PP- 5 > *3 

3 0 die Martij : 



Martis, 3 0 
Michael O’Connor - 
William Butler 
John M‘ Donough - 



ie A prills: 

pp. 52, 62, 64, 66 
pp. 60, 62, 65 
- pp. 61, 64 



Mr. James Smith - 


PP- 5 . *3 


Mr. John Bodkin - 


- p. 10 


James O’Hara, Esq. M. P. 


- ibid. 


Mr. James Smith - 


- P- 13 


Mr. Benjamin Bointer 


- P- 15 


Mr. Robert Brown - 


- ibid. 


Sabbati, 24 0 die Martij : 


Mr. Robert Brown - 


- p. 22 


Mr. David John Wilson - 


- P- 32 


Mr. John Bodkin - 


- P- 34 


Major George Warburton 


- P- 36 


Mr. John William Brown 


- P- 39 


Mr. Thomas Seymour 


- P- 40 


Lunas, 2° die Aprilis : 


James Martin, Esq. - pp. 42 


43 ; 44 > 45 


Robert Martin, Esq. 


- p- 44 


Mr. Johh’.Upcroft - 


- p. 46 


Mr. John William Brown 


- P- 47 


Michael O'Connor - 


- p. 48 


William Butler ... 


- p- 50 



Mercurii, 4 0 die Aprilis : 



John M‘ Donough - - 


pp. 67 — 80 


William Butler - 


pp. 67 — 86 


Michael O’Connor 


pp. 72 — 86 


Jovis, 5 0 die Aprilis 




William Butler - 


pp. 86 — 96 


Michael O'Connor 


pp. 86— 96 


John M‘ Donough - - - 


pp. 88—94 


Dennis Callaghay 


• pp. 91 — 96 


Martis, to 0 die Aprilis : 


Walter Mans - 


- P- 97 


Dennis O’Sullivan - 


pp. 102, 115 


John Morrissy 


p. 108 


Patrick Rossider 


p. 112 


Lieutenant Richard French 


p. 1 1 6 


Major Charles Fitzgerald - 


p. 123 


Mercurii, 1 1° die Aprilis : 


Major William Burke 


p. 1 26 


John Morrissy 


p. 12 7 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON GALWAY ELECTION. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

Select Committee on the Galway Election Petition. 



Jovis, 22* die Martij, 1827- 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



r T 1 HE Petition of James Staunton Lambert , Esq. Candidate at the last Election 
X for the County of Galway, and Dudley Persse and R. J. French, Esquires, 
Freeholders of the said County, was read. 

Counsel for the Petitioners, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Merewether, and in the 
absence of either, Mr. Bruce. 

Agents, Mr. Thomas Metcalfe and Mr. John William Brown. 

Counsel for the Sitting Member, Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Coneys. 

Agent, Mr. Sidney. 

Mr. Harrison was heard to open the case on the part of the Petitioners. 



Mr. James Kelly, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

ARE you the Clerk of the Peace for the county of Galway? — I am. 

Do you produce the poll books for the last election for the county of Galway? — 
I have them in the room. 

Will you produce them ? — (The Witness produced several books.) 

Have those books been in your custody from the time of the election? — They 
have. 

Are they now in the same state as they were when you received them? — They are. 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the evidence being sufficient proof of the poll books. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in support of the sufficiency of the proof. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that sufficient evidence had not been given to satisfy 
them that the books tendered were the poll books of the county of Galway election, 
which took place on the 19th of June 1826. 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 



Mr. 

James Kelly. 

22 March 
1827. 



Veneris, 23° die Martij, 1827. 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR 



Mr. James Smith, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on the part of the Petitioners. 



AT the last election for the county of Galway, you were the deputy sheriff? — 
I was. 

In that character did you attend the poll ? — I attended the totting of the books in 
the evening. 

264. A 3 Every 



Mr. 

James Smith. 

■23 March 
1827. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Every evening? — Yes. 

During the poll? — Yes. 

And ticking off the numbers? — Yes. 

Will you tell us what the operation of totting is ? — Ascertaining the number of 
the poll at each booth for the day. 

Reckoning them up ? — Y es. 

Were you attended in that by the assessor, Mr. O’Hara? — I was. 

As the poll advanced with the numbers of each day added to the gross poll of the 
preceding day ? — Yes. 

Did you continue this mode of examining the books up to the close of the 
election?— -Yes, I did. 

Were you present on the first night of the election, when the gross amount was 
added up ? — I was. 

And declared ? — Y es, I was. 

(Mr. Kelly ■produced the poll bool e.] 

Will you look into one of those books, and tell me first in whose hand-writing it 
is? — {The Witness examined one book.) — I find my hand writing in this book, here 
a re my figures and hand writing. 

Look and see whether you find your hand writing in that book in different places, 
as the poll went on from day to day ? — > The Witness looked through the book.) — I find 
my hand writing in different places.. 

Is that one of the books that you stated, day by day, you totted up in the way 
you mentioned ? — Yes ; I find on some days they are totted by others. 

But there is sufficient upon the face of that book to satisfy you it is one of those 
books that you added up at the end of each day? — Yes. 

Will you tell me, is there any writing on the outside you know ? — Yes, my brother’s. 

In what character did your brother act at the poll ?— As assistant to the sheriff in 
totting the poll. 

Will you look at the other books in succession, and tell me whether you see 
enough in them to satisfy you, that they were the books totted up at the end of each 
day’s poll? (The Witness looked through another book.) — 

Do you find it the same with the next book? — Yes, I do. 

[ The Witness looked through another book.] 

Is that one you have put upon the table, another one in the same situation ? — Yes. 

W as the gross poll of the preceding days, at the end of each day added to that 
day's poll ? — It was. 

Were those numbers carried on till the end of the election ?— They were. 

And the aggregate of the poll formed from the last entry? — Yes. 

Will you look over the other books in succession, and tell me whether they are 
the books that were there ; and when you come to the last book, will you read the 
summing up of the last day ? — ( The Witness looking through some other books.) 

Will you read the concluding entry in that book ? — The gross poll on the seventh 
day, Mr. Daly, 262 ; Mr. Martin, 147; Mr. Lambert, 245. 

That is the summing up? — Yes, of the seventh day’s poll ; it appears to be the 
last in this book ; some of the baronies were divided. 

Is that book exhausted ? — Yes. 

What barony is that book ? — Kiltartan. 

Will you look over the other books, and tell me whether all of those were the 
books which you totted up in the manner you have mentioned ? — (The Witness pro- 
ceeded in looking through the books.) 

Is that one of the books r — \ es, I am endeavouring to find my hand-writing in 
the books ; I know the hand-writing on the back of them is my brother’s. 

Now go on, and look through some others ? — (The Witness proceeded with the 
books.) 

In all the books you have had, do you find your own hand-writing? — Yes, except 
the last. 

(Committee) — Are you satisfied that was a book that was used at the poll ?— 
Yes, I am. 

How 
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How many baronies are there in the county ? — Seventeen. __ ■ j 

(Mr. Merewethcr.) — Was there a separate booth for each barony ?— Yes, there > 

was, and in some of the baronies there were as many as four ; in Moycullin there 
were four. 

In Athenry, one ? — Yes. 

Ballinahinch, two? — \es, I think so. 

Ballimoe, one ? — Yes. 

Clare, two? — Yes. 

Downamore, oner — Yes, I think so. 

Dunkellin, two ? — Yes. 

Killihan, one? — Yes. 

Kiltartan, one ? — Yes. 

Killconnell, one ? — Yes. 

Leitrim, one? — Yes. 

Longford, one? — Yes. 

Loughrea, one? — Yes. 

Moycullin, four? — Yes. 

Ross, one? — Yes. 

Tiaquin, two? — Yes. 

Have you delivered in the poll books of all those baronies?— Yes. 

• (Committee.)— Is it usual for the under-sheriff, or some other recognized officer, 
to sign the total of any barony book, to put his initials as evidence of its authen- 
ticity? — I am not aware that it is. 

Has it been done in any case, or all the cases, during this election ?— No, 1 believe 
not ; I see the initials of the assessor in some of the books. 

Will you explain what the initials in that book mean ? — ( Handing a book to the 
Witness .) — Those are the initials of the assessor, stating that that book closed on the 
fifth day. 

Does the assessor fix his name to each poll book as he has to that?— I be- 
lieve not. 

Is it necessary by any law he should do so r No. 

You would consider that book more authentic than if they were abseut?- No, 

I find my own totting exclusive of that. 

Is that your totting ? — (Handing another book to the Witness.)— No, it is not ; 
not the last part ; I find my totting in this book. 

The last, is that yours? — No, not the last. 

Neither at the close of it, is there your totting nor the initials of the assessor ? 

—No. 

Are you satisfied of the correctness of the additions in that book, and that it is one 
of those that you totted up ?— Yes. 

As far as you have so done? — Yes. 

You know nothing of the termination of that totting? — No. 

It is not by you ? — No. 

Are you satisfied or not, that the totting up of that book at the end is correct ? 

That is my belief. 

Whose totting up is that?— I think the high sheriff’s hand- writing is at the- end 
of this book. 

[The Witness proceeded in the examination of the books.] 

(Mr. Merewethcr .) — Have you satisfied yourself that all those books were the 

poll books used at the election?— I have. 

You have just now had your attention drawn to an entry where there was the 
signature of the assessor, Mr. O’Hara? — I have. 

Did the poll last fifteen days ?— In some baronies it did. 

The poll was not finally closed on the fifteenth day ?— No. 

Turn to that entry ; I think you said that the poll closed on the fifth day there ? 
—Yes, Kiltartan. , - a 

I understood you to say, that the assessor s signature was added on that occasion i 

Yes. 

Will vou read the entry, and see if the assessor's signature does not vouch the 
closing of the poll, and not to authenticate the poll ?— [The Witness referred to the 
book.y-l find it in Ross. ... , . 

Is the authentication of the assessor there ? — The authentication seems to be of 

its correctness. _ , 

A 4 Read 



23 March 
1827. 
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Mr. 

James Smith. 



23 March 
1827. 



Read it? — Correct, J. O’H. ; this booth closed the fifth day. 

You stated one other book had the sheriff’s signature at the close, will you turn 
to it? — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the sheriff’s hand-writing? — I am not very perfectly. 

Have you seen him write? — Yes. 

Have you had transactions with him? — Yes, I have had letters from him. 

Do you find his hand-writing there ? — His hand-writing and the assessor’s is very 
much alike. 

Do you find the sheriff’s signature there? — It is not his signature, it is a few 
words in his hand-writing. 

Read it? — “Not totted, omitted in the former day’s poll;'’ adding four for 
Mr. Lambert and four for Mr. Daly, and none for Mr. Martin. 

And the corrections and additions to the poll is in the hand- writing of the sheriff? 
—Yes. 

Is that the last day’s poll of that barony? — It is the ninth day. 

What is the barony r — Leitrim. 

{Committee.) — Is that the last polling day ?— It appears to me to be so. 

Is it so stated by the assessor? — No. 

(Mr. Merewether.) — Do you know what produced that correction? —No, I do 
not recollect. 

Do you find any other made near the end at which you find the sheriff’s hand- 
writing? — No, I have not met with any other. 

Do I understand from you that you were not present at the totting up of the last 
day’s poll ? — No ; I think I was present all through. 

And therefore though you did not tott up the poll books, you were present when 
they were totted up the last day ? — I was assisting in totting them up all through. 

Are those the books which you assisted in so totting up ? — They are. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

You said you were the deputy sheriff, are you deputy sheriff for all purposes, is 
there not a special exemption as to election purposes? — Do you mean in point 
of law? 

Whether in law or in fact, you said you were deputy sheriff ; were you deputy 
sheriff for the purposes of the election r — I was Mr. Martin’s deputy sheriff, but 
Mr. Martin conducted the election himself. 

Upon your appointment of deputy sheriff, was not there a special exemption 
you should not act upon the election? — I was told so by the sheriff’s father. 

Who appointed you deputy sheriff? — It was Mr. Martin’s father I had the 
appointment from. 

The same person that appointed you deputy sheriff communicated to you that 
you were so appointed, with the express exception of the election? — Yes, that I was 
to have nothing to do with the election. 

Who took the poll books after the election ? — Mr. Martin had them. 

The sheriff himself? — Yes. 

I will trouble you for the second book of Dunkellin? — {It was handed to 
Mr. Rolfe.) 

I ask you, upon your oath as an honest man, will you swear this book is in the 
same state it was in at the end of the election? — Do you mean with regard to 
the tott? 

I mean as to any part of this book ; will you swear there has been no alteration 
made in this book since the end of the election ? — I believe there has not. 

Will you tell me the ground of your belief; have you ever seen it between the 
time of the end of the election and this day? — I have not. 

Look at that, and tell me what are your reasons for believing there is no alteration? 
— I do not see any erasure at the end of it, and I find in my hand-writing the 
totting at the end of the ninth day’s poll. 

And therefore you infer there has been no alteration in any part of the book ? — 
Taking it as being produced by the clerk of the peace, I have no doubt of it that it 
is correct. 

Taking that into consideration that it is produced by the clerk of the peace, you 
do not think there has been any alteration ? — By the circumstance of the book being 
totted by myself. 

Just hand me down two or three others ? — {Some other books were handed to 
Mr. Rolfe.) 

Is 
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Is that your totting of the gross poll at the end of that book ( handing one to the Jame ^ mith 

Witness) ? — It is. . •, 

A them ay, will you swear this has not been altered since the election ? — 1 cannot ^ Mwch 
state further than my belief. . 1817. 

On what ground is it formed that you have any other reason for believing it than 
that it has been produced by the clerk of the peace ?— And not finding any erasure 
of the totts. . 

Because you do not find any erasure, and the clerk of the peace produced it, 
therefore you do not think there has been any alteration ?— I do not believe there 
has, I believe there has not. 

I ask you why ? — Because I do not find any change made in the totting. 

You see no erasure there? — No, not in the totts. 

You find no alteration, you mean?— No, nothing to induce me to think they have 
been changed. 

You find no alterations at all ?— I find there have been alterations by those who 
checked them ; perhaps by myself. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mercwether. 

You find there have been alterations made ? — Yes, and additions in one of them. 

Was it made during the poll ? — Yes. 

Before the final close of the poll ? — Yes. f 

Were those tottings which you made in your own hand-writing at the close 01 
the poll in the presence of the sheriff?— Yes. 

At the time the books were added up ? — Yes. 

He was present and saw you tott them up, and you wrote them in his presence. 

Yes 

Were those numbers declared by the sheriff in the progress of the poll ?— Yes. 

And those are the books from which they were declared Yes. 

You say you saw those books at the election, and you have now looked at them . 

Yes. 

To the best of your judgment and belief, is there any alteration in them since the 
close of the poll ? — Not to my knowledge ; to the best of my belief. 

(Mr. Bruce ) — In almost all of them there is your hand writing Yes. 

(Mr. Rolfe .)— Shew me those in which there is not your hand-writing. (Ihe 
Witness handed a book to Mr. Rolfe )— There is one I do not find my own hand- 

How is it you swear first that this is the poll book ?— I am sure I am satisfied 

Why ?^—I find my brother’s hand-writing there who acted for me, and the hand- 
writing of some clerks of mine. 

May they not have made the book since?— I believe they have not. 

Because you have a reliance upon their character: Yes, I have. 

(Committee )— What barony is that ?— Downamore. 

(Mr. Merewether ) — Whose writing is this on the outside.— My brothers 
And your brother was employed in taking the poll .•'—He was assisting in tot 1 g 

^ Wmyou just look over this book, and tell me whose hand-writing the different 
parts of the book are ; the indorsement is your brother s ?— Yes. 

H In whose hand-writing are the names inside .—I cannot state particularly , I belie 
the clerk who took the poll at the booth ; I find the totting is my brother s. 

^ , «. 

^ Whence waVthere, were you present also to see the books he totted before the 

^Wdi yotUell me any other person's writing there, that is, beside your brother s? 

T&Mid&S yt were appointed to be deputy sheriff by Mr. Martin ; 
did you in point of fact at the election act as deputy sheriff ?— I did not preside in 
any of the booths ; I merely assisted. 

In totting up the books ? \ es. . v 

When vou so assisted was the sheriff present r— 1 es - 

He sai/you so acting? — Yes, I was assisting him and the assessor m totting 
the bpoks. 

264. h 
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Mr. 

James Smith. 

23 March 
1827. 



The sheriff saw you so acting ? — Yes. 

Were you ever sworn at any time as deputy sheriff? — Not at the election I was 
not ; I was sworn into the office. 

When was it? — In February 1826. 

Mr. John Bodlcin, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on the part of the Petitioners. 

WERE you present at the last general election at Galway ? — I was. 

Were you present after the poll was closed each day at the totting up of the 
books ? — 1 think almost every day. 

Were you present on the last day of the totting up ? — I was. 

Do you know the last witness, Mr. Smith? — -Y es. 

Was he present there the last day? — He was. 

Did you see him engaged in totting up the books there? — Yes, it was his usual 
custom ; he totted the books upon that day as well as every other day. 

Will you look at those books now lying before you, and tell me whether you know 
those books to be the books used in the totting up of the last day? — (The Witness 
examined the books.) 

Did you see the books open there? — Yes, on different days. 

Tell me whether you have sufficient recollection of the books to say, whether those 
are the books ? — So far as that book goes, I think it was one of the books ; there is 
the hand-writing of the deputy sheriff, Mr. Smith. 

Can you tell me whether any others of the books were there? — Yes, I am quite 
certain there must have been twenty-three books. 

Did you see books there for each of the booths? — Yes. 



James O'Hara, Esq. a Member of the House, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Merewether. 

James O’Hara, I Believe you u'ere the assessor at the last Galway election? — Yes. 

Esq- You attended during the whole of it ? — Yes. 

— Did you attend every night to see the poll books totted up? — Yes ; I think every 

night. 

The books were brought into the room ? — Into the sheriff’s booth. 

Who were present when that took place ? —The sheriff always ; I think I saw the 
sheriff very often, Mr. Smith, and his brother. 

What office did his brother hold ? — I rather think he was his clerk in his office. 

And assisted him during the election? — Yes. 

In taking the poll? — In totting the poll ; he was absent sometime at the session 
for one of the districts of the county. 

Who else ? — Mr. Galleagher, and I think the poll clerk themselves totted up the 
books ; there were twenty-two books I believe. 

I believe you always satisfied yourself afterwards that they were correct ? — I did. 

You took pains with it ? — Yes. 

And attended to it every day ? — I am almost certain I did ; I considered it my 
duty ; and I rather think I did certainly attend to it. 

I take it for granted, you were present on the last day of the poll? — Yes. 

When the aggregate number was added up ? — Y es. 

Did you take pains to ascertain the aggregate number ? — Yes, I think so, I am 
sure I did. 

Will you look at those books, and inform the Committee whether those are not 

the books upon which the poll was taken? — (The Witness examined the poll books.) 

This is my writing to this slip of paper ; it was an objection taken. 

Was it put in at the time of the poll ? — This was written, J. O’H. by me, when 
disposing of the objection ; it is now pinned to this book, of course I cannot say 
how it came there. 

That signature of yours was done during the progress of the poll?— Certainly. 

With regard to that vote, opposite which it is pinned?— That I cannot say; there 
are four votes, and the names correspond with the names on this slip. 

And that is your hand-writing? — Yes, those three letters J. OTI. the initials of 
my name. 

Will you look at any other book, and tell me whether that book was used at the 
poll ? — That is all 1 know of this book, except that there is another objection that 
I see my name to, in the same way. 

I only 
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I only want you to satisfy yourself that those are the books from which you night 
by night, and particularly the last night of the election, ascertained the poll ; as soon 
as you have seen enough to satisfy yourself, put it on one side?— This subscription 
here, Samuel Shone, was one of the poll clerks. _ . 

Without troubling you to answer to every fact, leads you to the conclusion, 1 only 
wish to trouble you with the conclusion whether that was one of the books used at 
the poll ? — (The Witness examined another book.) 

(Mr. Bruce.) — Have you any doubt as to that book ?— Not the slightest doubt. 

Will you have the goodness to take another? — ( The Witness examined anotnei 
book.)— I have no doubt of that. . ... 

You are equally satisfied of that?— I see the initials of tile sheriffs name to it. 

Is that the sheriff’s hand writing’— Yes, I am sure of It; I know it is the way 
I have frequently seen him write ; and it is the way in which he generally signs the 
initials of his name. 

What barony is that ? — Downamore. , . , t v 

Did you sign any of them yourself?-No; but in some parts of the hooks there 
are some figures of mine ; my signature is to the objection sent up from ie poll 
clerk to the assessor ; my signature is to that objection in this book, in the Athenry 

b0 °«e.)-ln one of _the booklet the bottom yon will see your signature, 

I stated, 

Whydid you fix your signature there ?-I will see; 1 recollect there were objections 
not disposed 5 of, that were to have been argued, that were not argued, and were not 
disposed of on the day on which the votes were tendered and there were mistakes 
in some parts of the book which I corrected in totting them all up, and that was 
the reason I brought them all here the last day. , „ 

Merely to identify the corrections of that book P-Ycs ; I went over hem ali as 
the poll closed, and then corrected the tolls and every thing ; I generally took a note 
nf it that is all my totting, and that is correct. 

Will you take another }—{The Witness examined another book.)— My name is not 
to this book, but I am sure that I totted them all up, whether tins is the book or no, 

I cannot well say at present. „ 

f\lr Bruce.)— Yod saw those books every day?— Yes. 

Have you any doubt they are the books ?-I have no doubt that those, the books 
I have handed in now, were the books I saw at the election. 

(Mr. Mcrewether .) — Where you see your own hand writing, you are positive as to 

those? — Yes. . 

And as to the others, you have no doubt ?— INo. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee, how it is you are enabled 
to Sly you have no J " " - S 

f a dTe "of iV tbit they both did „rit g e in these 

books ; I do not know that they wrote in this parficular book, and I have no reason 

*° You^re* awar^ oFthe politics of the county of Galway, and you know it is 
supposed that the sheriff has a partiality towards Mr. Martin ?-So it has been 

!t w1li yofuutetake V to‘say, that any of those books may not have 
since the election by the sheriff, for the purpose of serving the turn of Mr. Martin . 
T rannot sav that they have, nor do I believe they have. 

Because* you have so 5 much confidence in the integrity of those gentlemen ; but 
can you frem the books say, they have not?-I have not a doubt on m, mind 

^ Your reason for having no doubt is, that you do not think Mr. Martin would 
be 'guilty of such an act of baseness, but from the books themselves, a ‘there 
anything to shew they have not been fabricated since the election ?— It is very hard 

'Tfeel that most fully, and I should say it is impossible to say?-I certainly have 
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b00k belng ge “ Uine; 1 do ” 0t sce the I— — ■«» oppose 

.hSL^-^r the « 00 . d T s f t0 expkin the 16150,1 3™ hl ™ no doubt r — I see the 
“” d th “ Writi " g “ P ° n * ,hM 1 l ” 0W ' ~ 

Y™T P |, S “' b 7 b “ the election ’ like lhis ? - Y6 ». nnd I see his writing to it 
is Jr, h T 5 T “° d ? ubt °” y0ur mind ’ and entertain a moral conviction that it 

SnSriW onL rj I 5’° n : h ! Ch y ° U 61,1 r68t “«P* Jon 1 S in the 
g y ot the sheriff, and being books resembling those you saw at the election'— 

DcwnamoreTbarnn hlve , f or limiting this the b!ot I sL a, the elect for the 
sheriff and T know th *“ s » ^ re ?’ t Similar ity to it ; I know the writing of the 

o U - tlSr mus^ II h'r 8 ? G s " b * she 5 iff > and I see their writings affixed 
io it , tney must have both conspired to cheat the party. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewether 

protttthTpot-Y e : indiVid " alS did " riK ft0m ,to6 “> ^ books 

Those books were under your inspection for fifteen days durinv the coll = - Yes 

haL““ Y J eT “ ■" P ° Si,iVe ° f the ““ 5 ^ »»ich you see your own 

my^behe^goes! 16 ° tberS ’ y0U have n0 d °ubt they were the books? — Yes, as far as 

You are a relation of the high sheriff ?— Yes 

JZ “T,eKtts high Sheriff ’ a " d “ hiS P r0 S ress during the poll? 

Do you believe that James Martin, Esq. the high sheriff of Gaiwav ha, mm 

ftemte^^r^ be '’^i Marti,, >. t0 Imbricate these bookstand ££ 
tnem here . (Mr. Rolfe objected to the question. The question was waved.) 

Examined by the Committee. 

speak with an/decrep °n/° tba f ° f thlS book of Dowrlam ore you could not 

in it but vou y ,aw S r^ cctainty, because you did not see your own handwriting 
I find in the second ^T” 8 of Smith and the sheriff, which you knew® 

^ ons 0b i! ec ; ed ‘ 0 ’ “ d *« - 
writing, g , am quite certein^wouhi nothave^ pm^it < down t jn b hat way " h “ d - 

(Mr Xo^Gn V" 6 th “' 1“ 1 prMt nnmber of places, 

writing?— -Yes, fn SrfsC ° f th ' re “ 6 J °’ H - » y0 - hand- 

it upon °he non ? de nZ°Vr “ com “ ,,,,i61 ‘ 6d ,0 the poll-clerk who entered 

.»hs.,,,‘:r,”,“c5S'~"- “ » *■•***. — 

Will 
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Will you inform me, whether that having passed, and being so entered in the 
evening, that book would be brought back to you with a signature of that kind ? 
—Yes. 

The poll-books were always brought in the evening ? — I have seen entries corre- 
sponding with that. 

During the time the contest was going on? — Yes. 

Mr. James Smith, again called in ; and Examined by the Committee. 

YOU have been looking through the poll books with some care ? — Yes. 

And classed them? — Yes. 

Have you found any erasure, or any other circumstance that can induce you to 
doubt the' authenticity of these books, or to induce you to believe they have been 
altered or changed ? — I have found no erasure. 

In looking at them, have you any doubt as to their identity oV accuracy ?— None 
whatever. 

Whose hand-writing is the casting of the third day in the Leitrim book ?■ — I be- 
lieve it to be the hand-writing of a clerk of mine, of the name of Thomas Dorgan. 

Look at the last day, whose is that casting up? — I think the final totting is the 
high sheriff’s. 

Whose is the first casting? — I think the figures are in the hand-writing of another 
clerk of mine, of the name of Mullery, who were the poll clerks. 

Was the course pursued this, that when an objection was raised, it was sent round 
to the assessor to be discussed? — Yes. 

And if he disposed of it finally, there was a memorandum in which it was an- 
nounced? — Yes, in a printed form. 

If they were more formidable, they were left to the end of the day ? — Y es. 

When those were discussed, did the assent or dissent of the assessor upon those 
votes come under his signature ; did he sign the books, because, in one of the books, 
nine votes are admitted under his signature ; was that the invariable mode of dis- 
posing of votes deferred for discussion ? — I think they were disposed of by his signing 
the printed slips. 

In one of the books, there is his initials to 9 ? — That was done in the evening, 
and having the book before him, he marked it. 

Am I to understand, when any votes were deferred till the evening, or till the 
close of the poll altogether, and the sanction of the assessor was given to that vote, 
that he affixed his initials to that vote ? — Yes, when he had the book. 

[The Downamore book was handed to the Witness .] 

Will you see whether there is any of your hand-writing in that book ? — There is 
not ; I find my brother’s in it. 

Not your own ? — No. 

Mr. Merewether stated, that he had no other evidence to adduce in support of 
the poll books. 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the sufficiency of the proof of the poll books. 

Mr. Merewether was heard in support thereof. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in reply. 

Mr. James Kelly, again called in ; and Examined by thd Committee. 

AT what period did you receive these books ? — I received them on the 29th of 
July. 

In whose custody were those books previous to yours? — I suppose in the custody 
of the sheriff ; I received them not immediately from him, they were brought up to 
my office, and he came up and asked me whether I had got them safe ; I said I was 
taking a list of them, and that enables me to say the day. 

By whom were they sent to you ? — Mr. Martin, the sheriff’s father, and a young 
gentleman who attended the sheriff, of the name of Galleaghar ; they were brought 
up, some by him, some by myself, from the grand jury room ; it was the day after 
the assizes ended, to the best of my recollection. He said the books were ready for 
me, and I met him at the grand jury room by appointment; they were locked up in 
some press there. I said I should not be able to carry them myself, and he said that 
young gentleman should assist me. 

Did that young gentleman go with you ? — Yes ; and after that the sheriff came 
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Mr, up and said, “ I hope you have got them safe and I said, I have been takinc a list 
James Kelly. of them. h 

He took them out of the press ? — Yes, or a chest. 

2 3 March Did they appear to have been kept in the same custody ?— I cannot say that. 

Do you know if the sheriff has taken any oath before any magistrates relative to 
these books ? — I cannot say whether he did or not ; there was no oath taken in mv 
presence. y 

Were you clerk of the peace in the election of 1 820 ? — Yes, I have been clerk of 
the peace for nineteen years. 

Was there any contest that year? — I really cannot at this moment say; I know 
there have been different contests, but I cannot speak to the year. 

Had any poll books in former elections been delivered into your hands, and sworn 
to by the sheriff?— I recollect on one occasion, where 1 recollect the then sheriff was 
extremely particular, and I think he did, I am sure he did, whatever he and his 
assessor considered was right. 

Will you inform the Committee whether there was not a contest in the year 1820, 
the election before this one we are now examining upon ? — I do not immediately 
recollect ; I cannot from recollection positively say whether there was or not. 

You are aware, that by the Act of Parliament the sheriff is bound to deliver these 
books, upon oath, to the clerk of the peace ? — I was not aware of it, but I am now 
aware of it ; if l had, I should probably have reminded the sheriff. 

But you say, upon a former occasion the books were given to you, accompanied 
by an affidavit?— I am inclined to think they were, because I know the sheriff and 
his assessor were particular; but 1 know there were occasions when they were never 
delivered to me at all. 

Upon the present occasion, you can take upon you to say, that the high sheriff 
did not make oath before you that those books, while they had been in his custody 
had not undergone any alteration ? — He did not. 

Do you know that he did not make it before any other magistrate ? — I do not 
know that indeed, he might have done it. 

Do you know whether he can make it before any other person but you ? — I do 
not know that of my own knowledge. 

It appears he is directed to take it before some justice ; are you confident he did 
not make that affidavit before any justice ?— By no means ; I can only speak to my 
own knowledge. J 

He may then have made an oath to the correctness of those books without your 
knowledge ? — Surely. J 

Were the books placed in your hands in the same loose state as they are now, or 
sealed up ?— Some of them were worse ; some of them were very loose ; I even’ got 
some of them made a little lighter ; but the gentleman who has gone over them has 
loosened some of the leaves. 

But they were not delivered into your hands as one parcel sealed up ? No, 

I reckoned them over, and took a list of them; and afterwards I kept them locked 
up till I made a parcel of them. 

You have stated that from the time they came into your bands till you produced 
them, they had undergone no alteration ; but you do not swear that they are the 
same books in all respects as at the close of the poll ; and that no alteration took 
place between the close of the poll and the 29th of July? — No, I can only say they 
are exactly in the same state as I received them. 3 

At the time the sheriff delivered you. those books, did he along with them deliver 
you an oath, verifying they were the same books as were taken at the poll ?— He 
did not. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that sufficient evidence had not been produced, that 
the poll books tendered by the petitioners were in the same state as when the 
election for the county of Galway closed. 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Merewetker stated he now proposed to proceed under the 4th clause of 
chapter 1 lth, of the Act of 1st of George IV. to prove the names of the candidates, 
and the numbers who voted for each candidate at the close of the poll at the last 
election for the county of Galway. 

Mr. Rolfs objected to the course proposed. 

v Mr. 
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Mr. Harrison was heard in support of the same. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that counsel be allowed to proceed with any part of 
their case in which proof of the poll books is not necessary. 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 



Mr. 

Benjamin Bointer. 

23 March 
1827. 

“BY Virtue of the within writ to me directed at my next county court, holden 
after the receipt thereof at the county hall of Galway, in the county of Galway, on 
the 19th day of June in the year of our Lord 1826, having previously given due 
notice of the holding thereof according to the statutes in such case made and pro- 
vided, in full county court there, which court was continued by adjournments until 
the 6th day of July, in the year aforesaid, I caused to be proclaimed the contents of 
the said writ according to the form and effect thereof; and caused two knights, girt 
with swords, the fittest and most discreet in my county, to be elected, that is to say, 

James Daly, of Dunsandale, and Richard Martin, of Ballinahinch, both in the 
county of Galway, esquires, which said knights have full and sufficient power for 
themselves and the county aforesaid, to do and consent in and to those matters and 
things which shall be treated of in the parliament in the within writ specified ; 

I certify, that the said James Daly and Richard Martin, and also James S. Lambert, 
of Creaglare, and John Kirwan, of Castle Hacket, both in the said county of Galway, 
esquires, were the candidates at the said election ; and the numbers who voted for 
each candidate as it appeared at the final close of the poll, were as follows : for 
James Daly, 6,206, and for Richard Martin, 3,719, and for James Lambert, 3,635, 
and for John Kirwan, 81 ; the rest of the execution of this said writ appears by 
a certain indenture hereto annexed. So answers James Martin, Sheriff.” 

Mr. Coneys objected to the admissibility of the evidence. 

Mr. Merewether was heard in support of the admissibility of the evidence. 

Mr. Coneys was heard in reply. 

The Committee determined that the evidence might be received. 

Mr. Robert Brown, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether on behalf of the Petitioners. 

WERE you at the last election for the county Galway ? — I was. Robert Braun 

Did you interfere in that election as a friend of the petitioner, Mr. Lambert ? — 0 

I did. ^ 

Were you there at any time before the election when the position of the booths 
was established ? — I was there the day before the election. 

Was that Sunday the 18th of June? — It was. 

Look at that map, ( handing one to the Witness ,) and tell me whether it is suffi- 
ciently accurate for you to be able to point out the positions in which the booths 
were allotted ? — I think as far as I can judge it is very accurate. 

Do you find that it is accurate as to the position of the several booths as they 
were first allotted ? — I do not see them marked out here ; yes, I see them now ; 

Moycullin is the first, and Ballinahinch, that is correct, number two is correct ; 
number three is correct ; number four I am not certain of ; I know some of the 
booths were there upon the commencement of the election, I cannot speak to the 
rest ; number five is also correct, pretty nearly ; number six is correct I know, 

I have a particular reason for knowing it ; number seven, this is correct ; number 
eight I think is correct ; I am quite positive that the greater part is, I think they 
are all correct. 

I think you find that the court house is at the bottom, at this part of the plan, 
number seven and number eight are Dunkellin and the Loughrea booths ? — Yes. 

They appear to be the most distant from the court house ? — Yes, I perfectly 
recollect that. 
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Mr. Benjamin Bointer, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

ARE you clerk in the Crown Office in England ? — Yes. 

Have you the last return for the county of Galway ? — I have. 

You produce it from the proper office ? — I do. 

[The same was handed in, and the indorsement on the back of the same was read, 
as follows ;] 
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Were those two of the booths in which the petitioner, Mr. Lambert, had many 
voters r— Oh, yes, decidedly ; he had a decided majority, if not the exclusive in 
Dunkellin ; yes, I should rather imagine he had an exclusive interest in Dunkellin. 

And I understand you to state they were the furthest removed from the court 
house r— No, I think there was the barony of Ross more distant, where he had 
an exclusive interest except one. 

Where was the Ross booth ? — It was near Flood-street. 

That was also remote from the court-house ? — One of the most distant. 

Do you know the Moycullin and the Ballinahinch booths? — Yes. 

In those booths had Mr. Martin a considerable portion of voters ? — In the Moy- 
cullin, decidedly ; that was where his great force lay. 

How near was that to the court-house ? — One of the most convenient. 

In consequence of these facts, did you go to the sheriff and remonstrate with 
him? — I did. 

Is the sheriff any relation, and what, to the sitting Member Mr. Martin ? I can- 

not state the degree of relationship that exists between them. 

Is there any relationship ? — I believe they are the same family, they live at the 
same spot. 

In consequence of your applying to the sheriff to remove the booths, what answer 
did you receive from him ?— If I may be allowed to express, the rule was, that all 
applications should be made by counsel on each side upon that subject, and as one 
of the persons most active on the occasion, I advised our counsel to make the 
application. 

Some previous application having been made by your counsel which failed, did you 
go to the sheriff? — Yes, and remonstrated with him so strongly upon the subject, 
that at length he complied with my request to have the booths changed partially. 

Were those seven and eight the Dunkellin and Loughrea ?— No, I wanted him to 
change them all, but he said he would only change the two, where I brought such 
glaring instances of opposition to the freeholders. 

Did he acquiesce ?— He promised that they should be changed. 

Were they changed in consequence of that promise ? — Not immediately. 

How long did the election proceed without any change?— I do not think they 
were changed for a day or two afterwards, for his father came to me late on the 
night of the day that he promised those booths should be changed, and stated to me 
that the place I pointed out as a fit and secure situation, being opposite to the county 
court-house and in view of the sheriff could not be obtained, I rather seemed to 
doubt his assertion, and he having alleged that it was in the possession of an archi- 
tect, I proposed with another friend of mine that we should go in person and have 
the answer of the architect, he said it was late at night, that the architect resided 
a mile out of the town ; I replied, I was not afraid of the mob, as I was quite 
satisfied under his protection I should be safe, and insisted upon going notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour. 

Did you go to the architect? — Yes. 

Did you make inquiry ? — Yes. 

Did you find whether the representation made to you as to his not being able to 
get it was accurate or not ? — It was inaccurate or rather incorrect. 

I understood you to say that the booths were not moved till some days after- 
Tk that g entleman agreed to let us have the house, and the next morning 

the sheriff s father, the acting person there, promised it should be the case. 

W as it removed ? — No, it was not. 

Is the county court-house itself situated in the county or in the jurisdiction of 
the town?— It is within the county of the town, but I have understood an Act of 
Parliament has made that and the circumference round it part of the county at large, 
r , 0 , 1 °^ , ow how much of the circumference round is within the county?— 
I should think a couple of English acres. 

Is the rest of the town in which the election was held and the booths dispersed 
under the jurisdiction of the mayor and sheriff of Galway?— On ordinary occasions 
it certainly is, but I considered it ought to be under the jurisdiction of the sheriff on 
these occasions. 

Who is the mayor of Galway ?-Mr. James Daly the sitting Member. 

Will you inform me also who is the deputy mayor for the town ? — Mr. James 
Hardiman Burke. 

Who i, the sheriff of the town ?— Mr. Nicholas Brown. 

After the election had begun and the booths disposed of as you have mentioned, 

had 
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had the freeholders on the part of Mr. Lambert free opportunity of getting to the Mr. 

booth or not r — Certainly not. Robert Brow. 

How soon in the election did you find an impediment to the voters getting to the v 

booths ?— On the first day of the polling it commenced. *3 M««h 

There were no votes polled on the Monday ? — No. 1 *7 

On Monday the first day of polling? — Yes. 

Tuesday was the second day, is that the day of which you are speaking?— Yes. 

And then the obstruction began ? — Yes, in some degree, on that day. 

Where did the obstruction begin on that day ?— Generally in the neighbourhood 
where Mr. Lambert’s principal force lay. 

What neighbourhood was it? — In those baronies where he had the greatest 
strength. 

Where was it? — In the barony of Ross ; that was where I was mostly employed 
myself in polling my father’s freeholders. 

In any other particular booths ? — Yes, throughout the town there was a general 
obstruction. 

In consequence of that did you make any application to the sheriff or any of the 
constituted authorities ? — I dare say I may, but I cannot recollect till two days 
afterwards. 

For the Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday you made no complaint? — Yes, on 
•Thursday I did. 

Who did you see on Thursday? — I had frequent communications with the 
sheriff and the mayor and all the authorities of the town. 

Did you get from them assistance to enable the free access of the voters that you 
applied for ? — No. 

Was there any. police in the town at that time ? — A considerable number. 

Will you tell us the number? — Two or three hundred. 

Under the direction of whom ? — Major Warburton, he was the principal officer; 
there were fifteen officers with their detachments, but all under the command of 
Major Warburton, who had the command over the whole district, he is the chief of 
the police of the district. 

What application did you make to the constituted authorities on Thursday, and 
to whom ? — I cannot recollect particularly, more than remonstrating with the autho- 
rities upon the outrages committed and obstruction given, and the impossibility of our 
freeholders having free access to the poll. 

Those applications were repeated and not complied with? — I made them not 
only daily but almost hourly. 

Were they complied with? — Never. 

Will you inform the Committee whether, on the Sunday which preceded the com- 
mencement of the poll, any thing particular occurred on that day? — Yes, information 
was brought to the Committee, of which I formed one, that a considerable number 
of Mr. D’Arcy’s freeholders, who were on their way to Galway for the purpose of 
voting for Mr. Lambert, in whose favour they had declared, were obstructed at 
Aughtrard, being the pass to Galway from Clifton, where they lived, by Mr. Martin’s 
partisans, tenantry or agents. 

I am not asking what took place on the previous Sunday, but I am asking you 
what you saw on the Sunday yourself, you have stated on the Thursday before you 
had made frequent applications for the interposition of the police, and it was refused, 

I want to ask you, on the Sunday that followed that what passed ; do you know the 
green ? — Yes. 

Do you know the house occupied by a person of the name of Donnelly? — Yes. 

Will you state any circumstances that occurred on the Sunday as to that house? — 

On Sunday evening, about church time, nearly six o’clock, I was in the hotel where 
our friends usually dined, and a mob of rather a better description of persons, about 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty, carrying banners with the names of 
“ Martin, O’Hara and no treachery” inscribed on it. 

Was Mr. O’Hara at that time a candidate for the town ? — Yes. 

Was the election at that time going on for the town ? — It was. 

And Mr. O’Hara was the assessor? — Yes. 

Proceed ? — The banner came in front of this hotel, Kilroy’s hotel, they called out 
in the most outrageous and violent manner for any of Mr. Lambert’s Protestant 
friends to dare to appear ; there many gentlemen in the room, some of them young 
men, who were impatient to come to the window, but by my influence I prevailed 
upon them to retire ; the door I heard closed down stairs, to prevent the mob coming 
! 364. C in, 
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M "tv 1 ob ? erved dj™ moving towards the opposite house, where I was aware 
Mr D Arc, s freeholders had arrived a few hours before 

Opposite Kllroy s house ?-Yes, on the other side of the Creen. 

A h !r£ te WaS ° n part of the Green?— Yes. 

And Donnelly’s house on the other side ?— Yes. 

3S2T 

attack s house iTa T fe '’,j° UrS : in about a few moments 1 s »» *•» mob 
Will von have’ th A W0 V<i u " re ° Ut ’ Pr ° Vided P ers °” " 0uld folW 

With whit? I heard 8 '° '1 me in " hat ">anner *ey attacked the house; 

door whirr 1 , d . -SO screeching, and the noise of stones beating against the 

door, which quite satisfied me that a desperate attack was made upon the house 
Inconsequence of this did yon go out?— Yes- I w7nt m “ j ■ 

kn0Wn the steriflP-Perfectly ; an old acquaintance : he came down 

ntg 

.9. t oum be lost > as 1 observed and heard, in my wav there that a mnif 
s TrZZ ge WSS COmmitted °" Mr - D’Arcy's freeholders! in short, murde! whSt 
wZTAlZTZ: 1 ' ° u ;rl 0f S e C0U ” tr *- 1 s “" ad *is«o Mr. Brown 

should do, aSd tfVwodd wdt IttL^wouTrtm “ ‘° ' Vhl “ ^ 

that he wisTedfir U ,?. S,air5 > ??, d in abont tl,ree minute burned, sayinn 

he was not ^magistnd^and Aat\ 3 coid^no t t!;onceiv?e, t ivdmn ) the a ?ives' r oI so ntany 
I h t,° W h - G C °r ld hesitate irnmet| iate!y in coming with me, and 

.om d ,f“ h if e r eed K d slmvly " ;,h 1 h “ 

ooKea DacK to see it Major Kirwan was coming, and findine he did not rnm P h* 

" h,ch was 9ur direct to 

H?S s^l y He reLt " ° f ““ magiStrat “ “ — ° f — **• 

a nTmbS d 'f d yOU | g ° ‘! len When « got close to the green we were met bv 

ss^^r , " h,d been commi,ied ' and ,hat ,he g -“ 

,b. Dld y Hl ’ m c ™ s f1“ e “ c « of that, proceed towards the green ?— We came onnosite 
me, «o‘e„r™rtget”m‘'Sir °“‘ * ' "" direCl ' ha accompanied 

Yon saw them ?-Yes ; they came before me. 
nobc D =Va r r,Wa7, ' ^ migh ‘ be m ° re; **» shM ™ «> ™ch I could no, 
This was while yon remained in the barrack yard >-Yes 

up te^“‘ a hl agK,ra, V W h h , en 1 f°“" d m y endeavours were inK.nl ? Cni 
P h was at light angles with our approach to the green, and when 

I arrived 
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I arrived on the main road 1 observed a part of the mob with the two identical men 
I had before observed carrying the banners approaching me. 

Did you know their names ?— No; 1 knew them personally; I saw them half an 
hour before at our hotel. 

The same men ? — Yes, the same men, with the two identical banners, who were 
then returning from the work of destruction they had committed ; on the left, coming 
up, I observed the deputy mayor with a parcel of the military on the opposite direc- 
tion ; here was the barrack, and here was the road, at right angles, the mayor coming 
in this direction, and the mob was in this direction ; I came in between the mayor 
and the mob ; I immediately went to the mayor and pointed out those men, and 
stated to him, those are the men who attacked our hotel, and who burnt the house 
upon the green, and I call upon you to take them into custody ; he refused to do so, 
and said, “ Oh never mind them, I know them,” and let them pass on together with 
the mob ; I then went with him to where the house was burning, Mrs Donnelly’s 
house, the house had been then nearly consumed with fire. 

The house was standing when you left the hotel ?— -Yes ; and when I returned, 

I found the whole roof in a mass of blaze, and several of the people who were inside 
lying upon the green for air, covered with blood and beaten and bruised in a shocking 
manner ; the fire-engines being come, the engineers or the military were set to work, 
but they could not arrest the progress of the flames, and the house was burnt to the 
ground ; my first object then was, while the military were on the spot, to try and 
collect as many of the sufferers as possible for the purpose of procuring surgical aid 
for their wounds. 

Did you do so ? — I did so through the agency of others ; I directed it to be done, 
and saw' that it was done after some difficulty, inasmuch as we found it difficult to 
get a house to receive them. 

How many did you see who had received injuries, and describe the nature of the 
injuries ? — I could not describe them ; I saw several in such a shocking state that 
I did not like to look at them ; some I saw were in a most wretched state, one man 
appeared to be in particular bereaved of his senses, he was bleeding and moving 
all fours, as if he was mad ; our countrymen wear long hair, and seeing the blood 
and his going all fours was frightful. 

Describe particularly in what state they Were? — I cannot; I had a great deal to 
do ; several of our gentlemen requested me not to go out in consequence of the 
violence of the mob, but having some personal friends in the town, I was enabled 
to venture out with more facility and less danger of being hurt, but I had great 
difficulty to get the mayor to stay with the army. 

At this time the mayor was upon the spot? — Yes, and the sheriff. 

And the deputy mayor? — Yes, and the high sheriff of the town. 

Had you any difficulty in inducing them to remain upon the spot ? — Yes. 

Had you any conversation with them as to the state of the town and the circum- 
stances then taking place? — Yes; when I arrived on the spot, I stated to the 
sheriff that the responsibility on his shoulders was great, that he must recollect 
I told him I would so consider it for his not carrying the law into proper effect ; 
some altercation took place, some personal thing ; I remained between our com- 
mittee-room, which was near the scene of conflagration, and this place itself, 
endeavouring to prevail upon the mayor to afford us protection and to promise to 
leave a guard out that night over any house we might be able to get for the reception 
of such of Mr. D’Arcy’s freeholders as we could collect and place under the hands 
of medical men. 

What did he say to that ?— He promised, and he equivocated so much during the 
night, that I could not ascertain what his intentions were, for he stated that the 
officer commanding the garrison refused to give him the military, and that it was not 
his fault, and on my informing the officer commanding the garrison of this assertion 
of Mr. Burke's, he was was excessively displeased and indignant, and immediately 
called for Mr. Burke in my presence, and told him that his assertion was unfounded, 
that he had his troops always underarms in sufficient numbers to preserve the peace 
of the town when called on ; that from his own observation, although particularly 
averse to use the introduction of the military during the election, he saw that the 
lives of so many people were in danger, that he thought it necessary to have the 
military in readiness, and that he had apprised him and all the authorities that he 
remained at the barracks himself individually for the purpose of facilitating them, if 
they chose to call on him to preserve the peace of the town. 
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20 minutes of evidence before select committee 

What did Mr. Burke say to that?- Mr. Burke is a very odd kind of man ■ he 
. nothmg, he walked off, and said it was a mistake or something of that sort 

The HA 6 6 f°h th ° ° ther ° fflCerS at that I saw the sheriff there 

hi The high sheriff of the town ?— Yes, not the sheriff of the county, I did not see 

Did you say any thing to Mr. Brown upon the subject?— Not much after this 

whoTof fte r nl!ht B fo rke had P^ed me to place a guard that should remain the 
wnoie °t the night for our protection m the hotel as well as those who mieht be 
collected and placed in the house for their protection that night. 8 

Was that done r — The house was selected. 

coidd a no P t r0teCtl?n affor , ded? — Yes > "P to a certain hour, when Mr. Burke said he 
could not remain any longer, and Sir Hugh Gough, that he could not leave the 
military withoutthe presence of a peace officer. uoi leave me 

Did Mr. Burke go away?— Yes, he waited till about two o'clock in the mornim. 

com D “^tsLf t „ f :r„i e otiSo a r y? - I " h ‘ s ' ,res ““ ■— 1 — 

Smte the nature of those outrages ?— Men struck in the presence of the guard 
who were oppos'te the house where some of Mr. D’Arcy's freeholders had^een 
collected, notwithstanding which several people were assaulted and struck in the 
mayors presence without his interfering, on which Sir Hugh Gough saS ” me 
this is really too bad, I must take the law into my own hands! and he did seize one 
the mayor! he ^ * h ° “ strlkethose P er! >ons I have described in the presence of 

Were they Mr. D'Arcy’s freeholders that they struck r— I really could not sav 
there was such a scene of confusion, on which I requested of Sir Huvh Gough to 
allow a cordon of sentries to be placed from the house where Mr. lJArcy's free 
holders were, to the next barracks or the main guard where the officer might he 
tetmneff he said he would agree to that, becausf he saw there was an C e”ftofo 

.ruck T tt srrr T daa ° f the m ° b ** »«= hi s 1 

absence of ? “ ked w,,b ° ut th ™ ba ™g the power of defending themselves in the 
SXs and7a g C e e r the nu^ta 

ffono7h7pr f c 

any thing for Mr. Daly. ' ° y t0 3gree for hlm > knowin g he could do 

a « of his 

assent for Mr. Martin, but I called ™ «! “ - v ’ there " as “° Person to 

or the next morning.' 1 ' 011 ' *° he replied> he do so night 

Mm. f wiys htse"7^ d ' had “* «» 8° and search the ruins of 

S&52 arrangemenThad £5^ ^ ^ 

course of the night in our walking between the ni l ??? a J!i?? gen ! e ” ts ; m the 
and the burning house which were^ear each ot he “ hf D ArC ^ S freeholders 
tag, some of whom stated they were annrehe^ i a Cr0wd s,il1 re main- 

ruins, in consequence of tha/a search was madj so “ e . bod ^ s were »tdl under the 
was brought out and placed before the mayor A ^ "umediately after one man 
and the mayor's clerk was desired to s Jrrh to me; . W f re slandin e together, 
ascertain who he was, and a was disco a' S P ? Cke,S ’ , the man dead . <0 
shillings and sixpence, I think, which ***" " ith sc ' e “ 

sence ; we read the lease, which descrihed rKo . ? PU y m ? y0 , r P r e- 
tha 

mortang^botohtoVo'c^ck^^we^Tto^ed'and gtMqt u^try 7eoIlMt7y^7the: 

freeholder^ 
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freeholders, as well Mr. D'Arcy’s as others who had been so intimidated that night, Rube ^B rlwn . 

that they dipersed and sought protection in different parts of the town. > v 

Was "that Monday morning? — Yes, l also apprehended that Mr. Burkes 03 
memory might not serve him sufficiently strong to give this notice to Mr. Martin l8a7 
which he promised, and I did ascertain he did forget to send the notice, but on 
being requested and warned by us so to do, a meeting did take place of the friends 
of the different candidates a considerable time after the hour appointed, I should 
think it did not take place till about one o’clock, I know that Sir Hugh Gough 
complained of being kept there a long time. 

Who was present?— The friends acting for Mr. Daly, the friends acting for 
Mr. Martin and the friends acting for Mr. Lambert. 

Who were the constituted authorities ? — The high sheriff of the county, the high 
sheriff of the town, the mayor of the town, some magistrates and Major Warburton 
who had the charge of the police, and the deputy mayor, I do not know whether 
the mayor of the town was present, however a proposition was then made as before 
described, that arrangements should be made and that Sir Hugh Gough should 
be ordered to have the military in readiness, but Mr. Martins friends declined 
agreeing to the proposal ; the person acting for Mr. Martin declined acceding to it, 
and Sir° Hugh Gough said he had wasted a great deal of time ineffectually, that 
there was no use in it, he was sorry for it, and wished me a good morning. 

Before he went, did the deputy mayor, Mr. Burke, or the sheriff, Mr. Brown, or 
the high sheriff of the county, sanction measures being resorted to to protect the 
peace, or not ? — They remained quiet spectators ; I was the person who made the 
application, acting for Mr. Lambert ; all the others remained quiet. 

They did not make any arrangements for preserving the peace ? — No, nor did they 
suggest any. _ 

In consequence of that, Sir Hugh Gough went away r Yes. 

How did the poll proceed the rest of Monday and Tuesday ?— ' The rest of Monday 
was riotous. 

How was it on Tuesday ?— Riotous every day ; riotous, and obstructions. 

Will you tell me if you can ; do you know the state of the poll on Wednesday ?— 

That is two days after the burning. 

How did the poll stand as to Mr. Martin, and Mr. Lambert, the petitioner?— 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the question. 

The question was waved. 

Did you hear any numbers proclaimed at the time r I did. 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the question. 

The question was waved. 

(Mr. Merewether.) — Did anything take place in the course of Wednesday?— Yes, 
that was a very important day. 

Will you tell me what took place on that day ?— The first thing that occurred was 
an attack on our committee room early in the rooming, about ten o’clock, by a vio- 
lent mob, headed by some of the people whom I saw in Mr. Martins interest, and 
bringing up the voters. 

In what part of the town did this occur ?— Opposite the court-house, at our com- 
mittee room, within view of the court-house. 

Was your committee room situated in one of the streets that led to the court- 
house?— The direct avenue to the court-house. 

How far was Mr. Martin’s committee room from yours ?— In a different street, 
round the angle, four or five hundred yards off. 

But still in the same avenue from the bulk of the town towards the court-house. 

Yes, round the corner. 

I . 
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Sabbati , 24° die Martij, 1827. 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CIIA1R. 



Mr. Robert Brown, again called in ; and having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

nesd^fcr r rt, Statil “ g “ 8 y esterda y the transactions that took place on the Wed- 
- housed ten ir:T ment °1 the h “ d P* 'he statement of he 

ving beenmade forabody ' Md ■ bo ^ 

Were^here ^Wdav^S. “ ^ P011 “ the M ’~Yes. 

Was there anything partiiular on Monday ?— There were riots every h . 
noting more than the ordinary riots that occurred every dav ! y ’ b “' 

Were there any disturbances on the Tuesday J— Yes ’ 

State to the Committee what they were 5— I took a memnrand™ r 
rences that took place on the Tuesday. memorandum of some occur- 

Did you make it yourself ?— Yes." 

Have you got it with you ?— Yes 

W ere those booths in Quay-street ?— Yes. 

coiSout 0 ? 6 The tW ° b °° ths J °“ m ™ tioned yesterday as being remote from the 
understanding - there Z™ fion ' he ' * »* to those booths,' 

Mr Lamberf- I found the I committed upon the freeholders voting for 

IBtStllB 

nor will I allow the freeholders to follow me ” ? “ my P rotect,OI >. 

the , hi S h sheTilr of the county, 

to which he assented, and placed each of them „ n Hprt whlC j J le ? were P^ced ; 
a circuitous route, to the court house br «^t them, by 

ning after us for protection After tl.;= T a i , tbe ^ ree holders I then saw run- 
Mr?B„rke,andtnR Zwn tt sheriff „fthril7 S f H Z d S"* 
measures to preserve the peace - and rall.d ’ I c 5, e£ ^ on tbem to take 

a magistrate of the town, together with ofaerZangisZa^eZut tlr 60 ^ and Mr. Blake, 
what occurred and claimed and demanded protection ’ P “ 1 Slated 

special constables from among the constabulary force *“ had ( o ' ° t h T 
and rendered mactive by orders of the sheriff- he stated to me, hHoSd M *'j 

them 
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them to act; upon which Mr. Daly said he would swear in special constables, and Mr. 
called upon me to select them. My answer was, I had not sufficient knowledge of a er t roxm - 
the people of the town, and could not find out any persons in whom I could repose r h 

that confidence. I made my applications to those gentlemen on the part of 24 l8 “' 
Mr. Lambert’s friends, and having so repeatedly before done so ineffectually, I said 
I would now leave the onus on the constituted authorities. 

Did anything else occur in the course of that Tuesday ? — I rather think there did; 

I have made an affidavit here which is not sworn ; it was either that day, or the 
day before, giving an account of a violence and outrage committed in my presence 
and on myself. 

Will you state that outrage? — Yes, I shall; I was ready to swear this affidavit 
at any time ; I was informed that the polling in the barony of Clare was interrupted 
by a riotous mob, who rushed up stairs armed with sticks. 

Do not tell us what information you received ; did you draw that affidavit your- 
self? — No; one of the attornies there. 

At what time was it done ? — Immediately, on the occasion. 

Was it done from your dictation ? — Yes. 

Were you present when it was done? — Yes. 

Did you read it over yourself ? — Yes. 

Was it accurate? — Yes. 

Just tell us the transactions Understanding that the poll was interrupted in 
the Clare booths, where some of my father’s freeholders had to vote 

Was the Clare booth in the Abbey-street ? — Yes. 

In consequence of that did you go to that booth ? — Yes ; on my arrival there 
I found the doors besieged by a most riotous mob, armed with sticks ; one of whom 
I recognized brandishing his stick in the most violent manner, exclaiming against 
any person who would venture to poll for that protestant rascal Lambert ; I called 
upon the mayor to suppress the riot, and pointed out to him the impossibility of 
any freeholders being allowed to poll while such outrages were committed. 

Had this mob any badges or mark by which they were distinguished? — None 
that I could perceive; after remaining for some time with the mayor at the door, 
the mob still continuing to make use of violent exclamations, I endeavoured to go 
up stairs to the place where I supposed the polling was going on, and I was inter- 
rupted at the door by a man, who seized me in a violent manner, that prevented me 
doing so, sayiug I was Mr. Lambert. I of course was rather alarmed at the state 
I was in, and I called to the deputy mayor who was outside the door to protect me, 
and stated I was not Mr. Lambert ; the mayor assured the person so holding me, 

I was not the person. He came out and entreated him to let me go, which he 
accordingly did. The rioters still continuing there, I did not think it safe to remain, 
or to go to where the polling ought to be proceeding, so I went out with the mayor ; 
and on my way a woman told the mayor, that there was a man who meditated my 
destruction, or words to that effect ; and turning round, I observed him to be the 
same man who lifted his stick in a threatening manner a few moments before, 
threatening to beat or abuse any person who should vote for Mr. Lambert. 

The man you had seen near the Clare booth? — Yes; I called upon the deputy 
mayor to arrest him, and he refused to do so, alleging, that he had saved my brains 
from being dashed out, and he had no idea of having his own done so for my sake. 

I do not exactly bring to my mind any circumstance that occurred after that on 
Tuesday. 

You said there was a large mob round the Dunkellin booth when you went there, 
and found the people at the top of the house ? — Yes. 

Had that mob any badges, and were any of them armed or not? — I observed no 
badges ; but the mob, several of them, certainly had sticks. They were nearly the 
same description of mob, or rather not a mob, it was an assemblage of partisans, 
supporting Mr. Martin, not a mob. 

If you have described the mob you are speaking of, will you continue the rest of 
the transactions? — It was not exactly a mob, such as the meaning of the word 
generally implies ; but it appeared to me it was more a species of guerilla force, if 
I may use the term, regularly organized for the purpose of obstructing the free- 
holders ; that was of the description of the people who caused the obstructions in 
my observation. 

At the Dunkellin booth and Clare booth ? — Yes. 

During the election? — Yes, they were all acting in concert, and generally under 
the command of leaders. 
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*4 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 
■ ,hC ™ h » "‘count of an 

,0 h be ""hST’ and also havinf! as “ rtai "“ i *> 

Mr. Brown, the town X°ff * ‘ the committee room, I prevailed upon 

panv me to do S o but that ‘ ’ o , ° SUPpreSS * ' he ” id ha '™' d »«oV 

had sufficient influence himself in ' ,°” t “ y °‘ the m,, . itar y (mce - f ° r 'hat he 

take place ; to which I renlied I “ suppress any not or mob that might 

fluence ; I accompani^h X T to , find 1 had 80 ■»»* proof of his in- 
called Bohermore Xine the dir 1 ° Vert0ok thls assemblage of people in a place 
called out to their’ leader® id tXTT 'T t0Wn ofGal »“y; Mr. Brown 
by whose orders he came there y * d,rectio ” s ha ™ 3 ° acting, and 

to ?-The leading entrance 

■■ Do you know m7=" ”e said • V g T 7 ? trmK : Mr ■ Br °™ said to the leader, 
You say that Mr.' Brown bid Jked the° laT J '° U ' y ° U "= tha <“™ sheriff.” 
answer? — Yes. a er a fl ue3 hon to which he made an 

t00k P kce afte that ? — Mr. Brown 
attached to him if he did so • he said hf> 6 a ,“ sw ® raljle lhat no hlame should be 
close to the sheriff? Xd fXw ed t&X 1 5taak 

became of the leader of the mob afterwards. h ° USe ’ 1 do not kaow what 

anything 2S- Y?. XrTh °d "“‘‘Tl? ! did 

WhXwS “ P ^ ce ’ Xd hiCh 1 «• ~ X? d mfS. t0 the ““ 

it before a magistrate, Md “Xenw'it' to' fa'™®" 0 k “?.the d ay, and swore 
redress. 6 presented it to the proper authorities, and applied for 

our hotel m the direct road to the court house. ° h M ° Conn0r from 

called out, “Do you not kXv Mr X ?’ “ ““"T ”>«" of Mr. Martin's, 

sticks at me, when 1 p7e d aXCXTlIT,' 0 TT* ° f levelli “g ,heir 
m consequence of the riot and threatened if th 1 few h ° urs hefore that > 
them; they appeared a little terrified and in tl ^ attemf,ted to stnke me shoot 
a volley of stones, son, e of S. s'truch L TrTT ^ ° ff; amidst 

O'Connor, for I made the best of mv own ,X', .r, 7 ' vl "‘ t became of Mr - 

a very short distance of where this occurred ? ^ h ° USe ’ " h ' ch Was wilhin 

an,tSX e r:T_1d?d at0CC “ rred ' “ 8 ° * ,ha house to any of *. 

J^r«Try' ^lhTcctl„t eriff ° f the C0 “" ly ’ a ” d he de5ired ma «*r to 

affitkvU? whichXgot corrolrorated K Mr aCo "”™ ? 7 N °' “X 1 dre " <■* *• 
the assault was made, and swore the same hefrrp 0110 ^ "■ Z Z &S ? ? n ® wit ^ me "hen 
county court house. Same before a ma S lstate of the county, in the 

That is the affidavit in your hand ? Y« T > . 

claimed his interference. ’ P resented >t to the assessor and 

What answer did he make to it? — I do nn t Una- 
to mention the words that Mr. O’Hara made use of. ^ “ ' S eXacl, y neCesS0 ry 
You must mention what took place on the occasion is nenr « = 

x.Mr"S'r nSt? s? e a ? miued the '*'*** bM - an ren,emi, ' r) 

( . Ko/fi.)~ No, that will not answer the purposer-IIe certainly in a very 

gentlemanly 
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gentlemanly manner said, “ He was very sorry for the state of things, tteU he rauH 
not interpose ; and the only thing he could recommend me to do, was to employ 

“whS followed besides that r- After this, this was on the Wednesday 

After vou had gone to Mr. O'Hara, what was done?— No steps were taken to 
suppress the rioting that I knew ; I had a good deal to do in the committee room. 

You made application for such interference and to your knowledge none was 
afforded!— I applied to have the constabulary force to be sworn in as special co 
stables ; I thought under the Act of Parliament it was what ^ others 

Yon repeatedly applied for that purpose?-Yes, to the high i sheriff and other, s, 
to have them placed in the booths to protect the freeholders m the act t of votin 
In point of fact, to whom were those applications made ? -To the »he™ » 
assessor, and the sheriff's father, to whom I was also directed by the sheriff to refer, 

as his father acted for him and under his guidance , sheriff 

You applied to the father?-Yes, I applied to all of them, to the high shcr.ll. 

To the mayor? — Yes. 

The deputy mayor?— Yes. , 

The sheriff of the town ?— Yes, repeatedly, till I got tired of it. 

Do von recollect during any period of the election, you say you applied tor tne 
consfauLTforce tTbelaM ™t for the protection of the poll clerks f do you 
recollect whether the poll clerks were attended at any time by the constables for 
their protection ? — I recollect an occurrence that took place on that day ; not th 
protection afforded them by the constituted force, but another way. 

Were any body else placed to protect them ?— Les. 

Who were they ?— Mr. St. George, of informed me, that in con- 

sequence of a number of his tenants having suffered from the outrages of the mo 
he had aDolied to a friend of Mr. Martin, who had influence in the town, in conse 
ouence of its befog known he w as a warm partisan of his to protect hts freeholders 
who were then poliinc at the gable end of the court house ; and that he was kind 
enough to promise fosee them polled and see them out of the town, without sus- 

ta "was that' Hone!— I saw the gentleman there, who informed me he had under- 

taken that kind office for Mr. St. George. 1 l 

You having applied for constables to attend the poll clerks ; did the poll clerks 
at any 1 tinmfamThe poll, with soldiers on each side of them?-Never, nor the 
police to my knowledge ; and I was pretty frequently there. 

P After von had had these interviews with the assessor on Wednesday, will you 

conttae y to tell ns the transactions of that day?-! went 

matters, and was occupied particularly about some freeholders of Mr. Pousonby , 

”To h whichTarony didlhey belong S' think Leitrim, to the best of my recol- 

,e Th”( is at a very remote part of the town ?_It had been removed at the same 
time to nearer the court house. 

Did'tlmsJ voters^^mll - without obstruction ? No, there were very few of them 

POl How was it the rest did not poll !-I happened to be in the booth where the 
men were waiting to poll, and one of them in the act of polling, when two gen- 
tlemen of Mr. Martin's committee came in, and m a very strong and decided 
manner called upon the deputy sheriff not to allow the men to poll. 

TOs was in the Leitrim booth ?-I think so, to the best of my recollection ; the 
shSf stopped and interrupted the man in the progress of his giving his answer, 
which would render him qualified to vote ; I spoke to those gentlemen myself m 
a very decided manner, and stated that the law was such, that at all events if the 
deputy sheriff did not allow the man in the act of polling to vote, I would positively, 
1 fa as in me a, , endeavour to punish the under sheriff for such a neglect of his 
duty ■ the? “hen Leed that that man might poll, but that the others who were 
w&u should not ; they said that Mr. James Daly, of Dunsandle had the control 
’ freeholders of Mr. Pousonby, and that he promised they should vote 
either for Mr. Martin or not against him, I forget which. 

What followed upon that?-I was of course obliged to desist ; the men would not 
poll t they were deshed not to poll ; an interference was made use of that preven^ d 
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“ «“* h * 

Yes, "to Ifc l“"5l' fc '**’> did J« go back again?- 

wheft* Mr. Marino Mr I.™ "ft! id , ha ' a ^once should taka place as to 
me as one of the referees-^ »nd ? S, have those freeholders, and appointed 
Mr. John Kirwan!oTcS’ H actfrve a” ““a" ^ Dol y “"4 “” d 
person than Mr Dalv as lie ass g , who appeared to be a more disinterested 
and we were obiig A dee de d h„H H > fa bre “ c h °f promise, the other referee 
having his letter releaSnv th h h f d J de a promlse t0 both P a «ies 1 but that 
themll,e. e S^*^7 uf ™" t 1, “ Contro1 •» Mr. Lambert, and the men 
for Mr. Lambert. g § eatest anxiet y t0 vote, that they should be allowed to vote 

enceAa^omVoTirm^n we'™ home° E‘ rt interr "P ti »” “ok place in the refer- 
put into a house in the rear of our hotel’for security aTw^th* W f“. got *°S e,her and 
for polling the next day &S We tbou o bt ) ,n order to remain 

,he po11 « 

interruptions occurred ^ ® alter t at ’ tbere w ere so many 

w« thiDg occur? - Yes - 

State what occurred >— At the conciusion of our dinner about sly „r „ , , , 

in the evening, before the cloth was removed t tm “ mner >. aD ? ut f 1 * or seven o clock 

hofe:xrsri,K « - - 

induced them to sit down and not to appear at the windows for fear of r a ° Dg me 
but we had not absolutely sat down^when re^” *3' ™. 

brought ,n of an attack, iu a most violent manner, upon the freeholder, S’l T* 
to suppose that a scene similar to that which had taken pkceTn theSj k r “ S 
would then take place, at least that was my feeling ■ we all got un nn d ua b f fore 
stairs to the rear of the house, endeavouring to get, by as short aVav^^u ° Wn 
where the scene we understood was taking place? ' y &S P 0ssible > to 

At the house where the freeholders were? Vpc • t , 

back way with some gentlemen, but could not succeed in doing”!© aa/foUn ^ 
another party, who had preceded us by a minute or two to the riace L,-! “ c 
holders were; the other gentlemen were at a considerable diS ' J those free ' 
while I was running down I was seized by two men ‘who 5d ml 'IhTf* “L™ 1 
murdered if I went, and absolutely forced* me against my „°S on one'side T M 
just see the mob approaching, and while in the nossessinn ♦ ° e 8 . ’ * cou d 

to me that Major Warbnrton. being™” onXTnownto m )sa raa V‘ ° a ™red 

police, from the danger likely to occu/from the conflicting ’ m,ght bnD § 0Ut the 
parties coming in contact; I ran to Ma?” WntaSh 8 ,, w° f the tlv0 

fast as I could, and stated the case to him, and implored him toT” 1 " < L CUOn ’ as 
to prevent the effusion of flood, and in a short time WP T t0 bnn g out the police 
Major Warburton said he was confident 1 would not assert 1 th°™,h af fired ! 
true, and on your statement, at all perils, and without a magistatte TwlT,,™ “ 0t 
the police, I see the necessity for it: he turned e *fti rati e l will bring out 

them in progress to arrest the mob, who were pursuing n,!T ® ed .‘f tel an<1 h »d 
hotel at Kilroy’s; when we had been there a limit f .S ur gentlemen into the 
tuted authorities arrived and surrounded the house withTifi Sy ° f 

Lely oTcupL'd 1 by^o^'magistrmes'^dev^y descripdon^f 11 !) WhiCh T 

come in ; there were so, die, g , brought round teHLuTT hotefXm 

I thought 
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I thought at first were introduced for our protection, but I immediately ascertained 

it was for the purpose of preventing the escape of any of the gentlemen who were Robert Brown. 

then in Kilroy’s house. v - 

Under whose direction were those military ? — I suppose under the deputy mayor, 2 + M arch 
as he was the principal authority there. 

Was he present? — Yes, he was present. 

Were any of the other authorities there?— Yes, the sheriff of the town and one of 
the magistrates of the town ; whether the high sheriff of the county was there I do 
not recollect, I was so confused ; Mr. Martin French was there, I do not know 
whether he was a magistrate of the town or not. 

Was Major Warburton present ? — Yes, I found they were come to prevent the 
escape of any of Mr. Lambert’s friends ; we were all very much astonished at such 
an extraordinary line of conduct being pursued. A parcel of men came into the 
room for the purpose of identifying those gentlemen whom they could point out as 
having departed from Kilroy’s hotel, and as they said had fired on the mob; 
a great deal of delay and confusion took place, and many people were identified ; 
the confusion was very great, and I was informed I was among the proscribed. 

(Mr. Rolfe .') — Who said you were among the proscribed ? — I saw the list. 

(Mr. Merewether .) — Had you any communication made to you at that time ? — -It 
was communicated to me 1 was among those who were to be arrested ; Major 
Warburton told me that it was so very extraordinary he should interpose and 
prevent my being arrested as he could positively prove 1 was not present. 

You were not arrested ? — No. 

Who was arrested ? — Mr. Thomas Lambert, the Honorable Dennis Bingham, 
and the two Mr. O'Connor’s, Mr. Wilson, and John William Brown. 

Six or seven? — Yes. 

Then all those gentlemen were at the time acting upon the committee on the 
behalf of Mr. Lambert? — They certainly had; John William Brown was his con- 
ducting agent, and the rest were gentlemen who acted warmly for Mr. Lamberts 
interest. 

They had acted during the w'hole of the election? — Yes, they were partisans of 
Mr. Lambert’s ; they were warm friends of his. 

They were then arrested? — Yes, that night, and conveyed to gaol. 

Had they any opportunity of interposing afterwards, during the election, for 
Mr. Lambert? — Certainly not. 

Were you almost the only person left afterwards to conduct the election of 
Mr. Lambert ? — There were some others with me, two others with me, but I believe 
I was the principal person for some time that conducted it. 

Does that close the transactions of that day ; do you remember any thing more ?— 

No, I’think not. 

Had you, at any time, an interview with Mr. O’Hara, with respect to protection 
being afforded to the freeholders ? — Several. 

On any occasion, did Mr. O’Hara make to you a promise you should have such 
interposition afforded ?— Yes ; on the Sunday before the election I went off to 
Mr. O'Hara’s house, near Galway, for the purpose of getting the assistance of the 
police to protect the freeholders, which it was ascertained had been obstructed by 
Mr. Martin’s freeholders on their approach to Galway. 

Did Mr. O’Hara make any promise to you you should have such assistance? — 

He did ; he said he saw no objection to it, provided there was sufficient force in 
the town to preserve the peace. 

In consequence of that did you have any occasion to apply to Mr. O Hara for 
such assistance?— I considered I had his consent, and some of our friends were 
getting ready with their horses to go with the police, and the police were withdrawn 
from them; they were not allowed to accompany the gentlemen. 

In consequence of that, had you then any occasion to apply to Mr. O Hara? 

I had frequently applied to Mr. O’Hara for the police to protect our committee- 
room, which had been so often assaulted by the mob, and in one instance, at the 
commencement of the election, there was a party of police stationed opposite our 
door in consequence of the attacks made upon it, but they were the next day with- 
drawn, by order of the sheriff, who said he would not allow the police to do so. 

In consequence of that, had you any further communication with Mr. O’Hara, 
with respect to the police?— I almost daily had communications with him upon the 
subject of the employment of the police to preserve the peace, but the sheriff told me 
he would not allow the police to act, that he would merely confine himself to the 
D 2 court 
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court house, and he was not bound to protect the freeholders, nor allow the police 
, to act as peace officers in the booths. 1 

a future^ime 6 tQ 6 Mr the police > h /Jyou occasion again to apply, at 

u 9 Har «* ln pursuance of his promise for the police?— I fre- 
JL y PP ? t0 , h,ra for police, but he would never allow them to act, as he said 
contr °» of the sheriff of the county, and not unde’r any other 

burton fold ! the same 0 Mng PerS0 ° Sh ° U ‘ d iMerfere With ' hem ; and Maj ° r W “' 

nf aily occ ? sion af ' er ' rards to remonstrate with Mr. O’Hara, in consequence 

f not receiving assistance ?— I remonstrated with him almost daily. 

f o you recollect any particular occasion on which you did remonstrate with him ? 
— icannot particular y recollect ; I remonstrated with him on other matters. 

Mr O’H»r e » r L a ?L? her ® at ^ u P 0 “ which you had occasion to remonstrate with 
Wb ? • he T d ? Ct ? f L the electl0n ? ~ ° n one occasion I certainly had. 

What occasion was that ? — About the removal of the booths 

I had y ° U 3 COmmunication with Mr - O’Hara as to the removal of the booths ?- 

Wh.rdTn J0 “ a n y . P j le u 6 ! the ? sho “ ld be removed I— Yes, he did. 
the'IexJ day 6 “ ° M '~ He ‘° ld me that ^ booths sh »“W be removed 

At what period of the election was it?— I think about the middle of the election 
In point of fact were they removed ? — No : I met the hiVh sheriff „ -a u 
would not carry the promise into effect: to which I replied, Mr. O’H^to "h„m 
ffiaf w„nu me al T yS ‘° refe ’ had P romised “■ a " d 1 ™ eure *he wasa^rentleman 
effect; he Irft me 

In consequence of that, did you go to Mr. O’Hara?— I told the sheriff if h P 
r° Uld be ver y y n P leasant > as I had promised the performance of it to 
Mr:0’Ha b “a„d C mr ,Uee ' “ ^ ba “" a a ma,,er^twLL° 

Did yon, after that, see Mr. O’Hara ?_Yes. 

-nVT didl”, 8 : ilh did he «° the booth being removed > 

allowed I old him T«b ; H h apP T ed disposed to acquiesce if he was 

m 

What period of the election was this ?— Towards the latter enH i *• 

heen^i^-feant; * "» Have 

n J°Y tel1 me when “ " as and "'th whom you had the conversation ?’ t,' 

on the first promise made to me by the hi<»h sheriff'"; *u ' , was 

booths, he made a stipulation for the remSvnl of sor/e of them paSX^thVl!' 
wl”, re T' e the ,, ho1 ?' bat some ° f ,h ™. on one 6 condition. P y ' ““** he 

Moycullinand ‘SlSinch boots fhonldTe 9 pl^ed'nett ‘° ' he 

Martins force lay there, and as it was necessary for Mr'S h as Mf ’ 
present among the freeholders, as he had great influence amoS them ' '° ^ 
That was the stipulation he made for the removal of the booths '-Yes 
After the transaction of the Wednesdav will »mii V ' Xes ' 
ceeding days of the election ^ °? curred the suc ’ 

in the town, and I found it impossible to prevail mion ha^r” ‘“““f “ pr ° ar 

freeholders to venture to the poll. P hardly any of Mr. Lambert’s 

Did that continue in the same manner un to th P ,>i noo ... . „ 

tinued the remaining part of the time I remained in r»l f ^ el ®f , ° nr ~ It con- 
impossible to get any body to vote 9 ay ’ unf,! 1 savv k 

a second tiinel, belrre^and itft the Lwn ’ “ nd “ ™ “ 1 ™> 

When was it ?-Two or three days before the election closed. 

When 
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When you say it was impossible to get any voters to poll, do you mean there were 
not any voters, or they could not poll We had abundance of the voters, but every 
avenue to the court house was obstructed. I applied to Mr. Dtdv, the mayor, to 
prevent such outrages, particularly on one occasion, and he said he would do so ; 
but I recollect on that occasion his observing to me, that he was afraid to venture 
himself to obtain any force to assist him in quelling the riots, as every avenue to the 
court house was closed and obstructed. He stated that to me, on an application 
made to him for facilitating the access to the booths. . , 

Had you a communication at the same time with any other of the constituted 
authorities there to remove the obstruetionsi-Yes ; I frequently applied to Major 
Warburton, the officer in charge of all the police of the town, and he informed me 
that the high sheriff of the county would not allow him to act, that he was ready at 
all times to do so ; he certainly did afford me protection in some instances, as an 
individual and a friend. . , . c „ 

Did you receive from Major Warburton any sort of assistance, and if so, under 

what circumstances?— He afforded me as an individual, and being an acquaintance 

of his, assistance, which he said he was not authorized to do, m a way I should 
wish to describe. I lodged next door to his barrack, and being an old acquaintance, 

I requested of him to give me protection in going to and returning from the court 
house; he said he was not authorized or at liberty to do so, but he would inform 
me of the different occasions when he sent to relieve the guard, that I might 
accompany the relief so sent, but he warned me, if I was attacked, they would 
not have it in their power to protect me. 

Did you avail yourself of the relief of the guard to go to the court house ?— 
Yes frequently, and for protection afforded me individually by the authorities of 
the town, individually, I felt obliged to all of them, I must say that. 

But as far as the freeholders were concerned, was any application successful 
for protection for them?- 1 think towards the close of the election the sheriff of 
the town and the mayor said they would go and bring down the voters, but I could 
not prevail upon them to do it, for they said they would be beaten afterwards. 

Were there any of Mr. D’Arcy’s voters present at any time when you say the 
avenues were so closed ?-There were certainly ; when I say the avenues were closed, 
there were people at the corners watching the people that went ; Mr. Martin s free- 
holders could go and did go. , , ,, ,.»*•>„ 

At the time when you say Mr. Lambert’s freeholders could not go, Mr. Martin s 
freeholders could go and did go?— Yes ; every person, except those known to be in 
the interest of Mr. Lambert. . , „ 

Mr. Martin’s poll went on all this time?— Yes, much faster on those days than 
any other; in fact, he pulled up the majority on the last four days ; the majority 
was decidedly against him till the last four days that the poll was obstructed, after 
the death of Sullivan. It was during those days that the majority was turned. 

From the Wednesday up to the time when you have left Galway Yes > the 
day that those gentlemen were arrested, we had a vast majority ; and from that day 
Mr. Martin pulled it down every day till he was returned. 

And during those days Mr. Lambert's voters could not get to the poll —No. 

You were describing how the avenues were stopped by persons tang at the corner 
of the street?— I observed parties of men watching at the angles of the street, calling 
out such a man is for Lambert, and intimidating and threatening. I observed them 
regularly placed at the different avenues leading to the booths so much so as to 
prevent myself passing, except for the assistance I derived from the h,gh sheriff and 
magistrates of the town, and police, all of whom were excessively civil .to me. 

Do you remember the day on which the Ballinahinch booth closed;— 1 cannot 
bring to my recollection the day. 

Was it after the Wednesday?— I cannot say. 

Upon this being closed, did you make any application to have it re-opened^ 
I think not, but I was present when an application was made by freeholders upon 
affidavit pursuant to Act of Parliament under my directions. 

To whom was that application made?— To the high sheriff, and to the assessor. 
There were two freeholders?— Yes ; it was done by the lawyers m the regular 

Wa i)id the freeholders there offer to depose to any violence which had prevented the 
voters going to this booth ?- Yes, I think it was set forth in the affidavit ; it was m 
the usual form, to open the booth where they had been obstructed. 

Was that application successful ? — No.^ ^ Weee 
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ioformeVine 6 perS0DS atteniiin g ready t0 Prove the violence used r- 



-Yes, they so 



Did they so inform the sheriff?— I believe thev did • there „ i„„ j- 
not”b«nso dI P reSumethesl '“ iff ™“W not have entertained thediscusl^S 

^ D ArCy ’ S V ° terS “ that Ume read * ,0 vo,e in * at bootl > ?-I am 

®° es n Ir ,' D ' Ar 7’ s property, and the voters rvho come from that part of the 
in at leaf 60 ” 8 t<J f the BaUlna,lin ch booth?— Yes; it was their proper booth to vote 
m, at least a great many of them ; he might have some in some others 
They were in attendance alter the booth was closed ?— Yes, they were.’ 

With respect to the committee room, you have stated Mr T am Kar -v „„ 
room was near the court house, was remted twfw re obS S 

abandon it, it was almost pulled to pieces, we left it altogether ° “ 

Where was your committee room placed after the destruction of the 

You done, happen to Low wheteit °JL ^ pofeo 

LmetLneT 8 " 01 ““i I did not heLt ; ? oSy J& 

At this moment does any other circumstance occur to vour recollect,- „„ . .t, 

iEFrS 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the course proposed by Mr. Harrison. 
- ( I^S'-f e ' ) ~ Up0 “7a ha c t daydid theelecti ™ for the town of Galway commence? 

certain ^fore the county election ; I was not there ; /am not quhe 

Y Was it going on at the same time as the election for the county of Galway ?- 

to™ nf'fM “ y P articular< P esti °» i- agitation as to the right of votine in thp 

from the county of Galway come into thp tnwn ^ nu *iaretls ot persons 

fctown of Galway, up/ 

freeholders in the town, called non-residents, who werein possession of Mr n'ff 

C °X°„ d ’t 4 "’ 0Ul d n °H H ri h g them tiK certai ” aoncessLnrwei mTde U “o d him' S °" 
attemfd’wou^d ^e 3 nmde^-^No^ 1 / rather tilin^ e not;° t b ^S, Upon .^ ^Sg^fioa^hat the 
holders, it was understood, would vote for Mr O’Hara ^ Kirwan ’ s free ‘ 

<Ex$2£sis?£S&zs & it - 

The 
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The town voters were anxious that the out-voters should poll ? — They would not 
allow any of the voters to poll except those who voted for Mr. O’Hara and the town. 

Is Mr. Martin high sheriff of the county of Galway now? — No. 

What is the name of the present sheriff for the county ?— I believe Mr. Lambert 
of Castle Lambert. 

Is he a relation to the Petitioner ? — Yes. 

Now you have a sheriff a relation to the Petitioner, and on the late election you had 
a sheriff a relation of the sitting Member? — Yes ; he is a relation of Mr. Lambert’s. 

How long did the town election continue? — I cannot say ; there was no polling 
except for Mr. O’Hara, none others were allowed to vote ; I did not attend to the 
town election. 

Do you recollect how many days poll for the town there were ? — No, I do not • 
it was a matter of course that Mr. O Hara should be returned, there were only two 
votes polled for the other side. 

Can you state the number of votes who polled from the beginning to the termi- 
nation of the election for the county of Galway daily ? — No, I cannot state that. 

On the eighth or ninth day, Mr. Lambert was some hundreds a-head? Yes. 

Can you state, how progressively that accumulation was obtained day by day ? 

Almost the strength of the independent gentlemen of the county declared in favour 
of Mr. Lambert; we had a force of voters in every booth, in every barony; whereas 
Mr. Martin’s principal force lay in his own baronies of Moycullin, and in some of 
the baronies he had not a single individual voter, by which means our booths were 
constantly in play for Mr. Lambert, and notwithstanding the obstruction in con- 
sequence of no voters having declared for Mr. Martin, we had the advantage of 
plurality of booths, against the very few in the interest of Mr. Martin, and besides 
that our majority was so great on Wednesday the 28th, that it was quite notorious 
that Mr. Lambert could only be beaten by the most violent obstruction to his voters 
coming up, which commenced and increased a scene of riot that never ceased for 
a day. 

Mr. Rolfe admitted that all reasonable endeavours had been made to procure 
the immediate attendance of the sheriff of the county, which had failed in con- 
sequence of his absence from London. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that the counsel be allowed to give further evidence 
upon the conduct of the parties officially concerned in the election for the county of 
Galway. J 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Robert Brown , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

I would ask you whether, from the manner in which Mr. O’Hara advised you to 
employ a mob, you considered it was said merely in a hasty way, or whether you 
mean to represent that Mr. O’Hara, gave you deliberate advice to employ a mob 
If ^st mother mob r— When I presented the affidavit I have in my pocket, to 
Mr. O Hara, it was upon a very serious occasion ; obstructions had taken place to 
myself and to the freeholders ; he attended to the application with the utmost 
seriousness, and in the most gentlemanly way, but he positively refused to comply 
with the request; on pressing him about it, and saying what are we to do, our free- 
holders cannot go up to the poll, and I have come to you for the purpose of securing 
legitimate means to enable them to do so, I recollect as well as possible he appeared 
to be very much at a loss to know what to say, and he certainly made use of the 
words, I have no doubt about it, because it struck me so forcibly at the time, and 
particular reasons occurred, induced me to make an affidavit of the circumstance. 

Did he answer it in such a way as to induce a belief on your mind, that you were 
seriously advised to go and employ a mob, or did he say it in a hasty manner, to 
turn off the conversation?—! have no reason to think, that he made the answer to 
evade the conversation;! have had a conversation with him since, and I am sure 
he is too much of a gentleman to say any thing that is not strictly true ; and another 
reason, which makes me think he did it merely to evade the conversation, which is 
M M^^ ’ 1U ' te t J DeffectUa, > because we could not get any mob to compete with 




D 4 



Mr. 
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Mr. David John Wilson, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Merewetker, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

Mr. WERE you present at the last Galway election ? — I w r as. 

D.J. Wilton. Were you there from the beginning of the election till the close? — I was in 

v J Galway from the beginning till the close, but I took no part in the election after 

84 March the evening of the 28th. 

You are probably aware that Mr. Brown was sheriff of the town and Mr. James 
Martin the sheriff of the county, and Mr. Daly the mayor, and Mr. Hardiman 
Burke the deputy mayor ? — I am. 

Will you state to the Committee any transaction which you recollect during the 
progress of the election upon which you made an application to either of those 
individuals for interposition to preserve the peace of the town and the freedom of 
election ? — Is there any particular transaction you will name. 

To the high sheriff for instance, Mr. Martin, did you make any application to 
him ? — Several times. 

When was the first?— I think the first application I made to Mr. Martin was 
on Thursday after the election commenced. 

The other applications were between that day and the 28th ? — Yes ; the other 
applications were between that day and the 28th. 

What answer did you receive from Mr. Martin the sheriff?— Mr. Martin gave 
several answers, the purport generally was, that he was only bound to keep the 
peace in the court-house and within the chains and to protect his booths, that he 
could afford no protection to the freeholders. 

Did he make any other communication to you besides that ? — On the morning 
of Wednesday the 28th, I had a communication with Mr. Martin and Mr. O'Hara. 

Will you state the substance of it ? — On the morning of Wednesday, I received 
information from two different quarters that Mr. Lambert was to be attacked and 
his committee, and that the sum of 60 1. and a farm was to be given to the men who 
would put Mr. Lambert out of the way ; shortly after receiving that communication 
I saw a parcel of men, I should suppose to the amount of about two hundred, march 
in with a tamborine and flute, I think it was, and stop opposite Connelly’s hotel ; 
I immediately sat down at Kilroy’s and wrote a letter. 

Was Connelly’s hotel near Kilroy’s? — Very near it, I believe only one or two 
houses intervened. 

Were any of Mr. Lambert’s people at Connelly’s— No, not at Connelly’s. 

Were any of Mr. Martin’s men? — Mr. Martin’s friends generally stopped at 
Connelly’s ; I got, I think it was three copies made of the note that I wrote to 
Mr. Lambert, being busy at the time was the cause of my writing ; I got him to 
sign the copies and told him it was my advice he should send them immediately 
to the sheriff ; I myself was the bearer of one to the high sheriff; I sent two of the 
others by a woman of the name of Green to the mayor and to the sheriff of the 
town, very shortly after, I should suppose on presenting the note to the high sheriff; 
he handed it over to the assessor and asked, “ What answer am I to give to this.” 

Have you got the original? — Yes. 

Is that which you now have in your hand a copy of the letter which you delivered 
to the sheriff? — Yes, it is. 

[ The same was handed in and read, as follows :J 

“ Sir, 28th of June 1826. 

“ I have received information from several quarters, that serious riots are again 
likely to take place this day, and that the gentlemen and freeholders in my interest are 
to be the objects of attack, I therefore have to request you will take the precau- 
tions which may be necessary to preserve the public peace and prevent a recurrence 
of those scenes which has inflicted such disgrace upon the actors in them. 

“ I have the honour to be, yours truly, 

“ J. S. Lambert." 

What answer did the sheriff give to you ? — The assessor said, “ The only 
answer is, that we think we have taken ample precaution to preserve the peace.” 

And the sheriff made you no answer ? — The sheriff made me no answer, he 
referred to the assessor as to the answer he should give. 

What time of the day was this? — I should think about ten o’clock, I do not 
speak positively to the hour. 

Did 
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Did you see on that day Mr. Nicholas Brown ?— I sent a letter to him and saw Mr. 
him in about an hour and a half after that. D.J. ,lson ‘ 

Had you any communication with him upon the subject of your letter ? A good ' 

deal occurred between the interval of my interview with the assessor and seeing March. 

Mr. Brown. , .-it 

State what were the facts ?— About I should think eleven o clock, while I was 
in our private committee room, a very large mob apparently the same that I had 
seen before, passed and went down to our public committee room, they went in 
two directions as well as I recollect, some went one way and some went another ; 

I shortly afterwards heard that our public committee room had been attacked, the 
windows broken, the freeholders driven out and the agents beat. 

This was after you wrote the note ? — Yes. 

And after you had had a communication with the sheriff and the assessor ? 

Yes ; I managed to get out by a circuitous route and ran as fast as I possibly could 
to the house of Mr. James Daly the mayor ; on my going there I met the woman 
returning near the bridge leading to the court-house, and I asked her, had she 
delivered the letters, she told me she had ; on getting to Mr. Daly’s house, the 
maid servant answered at the door ; I asked her, “ Was Mr. Daly at home, she 
said he was ; “ Go to him,” said I, “ and say that Mr. Wilson is anxious to see 
him’;” while the maid was away, Mr. James Burke, the deputy mayor, came in from 
the yard of the house, and on coming up to me, he said, “ Well Wilson what do you 
want?” “I want to see Mr. Daly,” said I; “He is not at home,” said he; 

I believe he is,” said I ; “By the immortal God he is not,” said he “ he went 
to Dunsandale this morning ;” “ That is very odd,” said I, “ for the maid servant 
has just told me he is at home ;” “ Well,” said he, “ there is no use in denying it, 
he is at home ;” I went up stairs with him and I saw Mr. Daly, who met us upon 
the landing place. “ Have you received a letter,” says I, “ Mr. Daly, from 
Mr. Lambert this morning?” “ I have,” said he, “ Why did you not act upon it ? , 
said I, “ 1 received it but a short time ago,” said he ; “ Our committee room, 
said I,’ “ has been broken in, the freeholders have been dispersed and beat, and 
our agents beat, and such a dreadful scene of riot and confusion has taken place as 
was ifever saw before.” “ I was sending Mr. Burke on,” said he “ to act upon 
the letter ;” “ Why will you not act yourself,” said I ; he said, “ He could not go 
out, he had taken calomel that day “ The scenes that have occurred are dis- 
graceful,” I said, “ and I have a list here now of respectable gentlemen ready to 
be sworn in as special constables, will you swear them in Mr. Daly ?” “ I will, 

said he, “ they shall be sworn in ;” “ What is the reason,” said I, “ you will not 
patrole’the streets with the military, when you have such an ample force in the 
town and preserve the peace ?” “ Sir Hugh Gough has refused to allow them, 

“ He has by God,” says James Burke. 

He was present the whole time?— Yes; some further conversation took place, 
and entreaties upon my part to preserve the peace, which I cannot detail at present, 
but they ended in Mr. Burke and I leaving the house together; we went on towards 
the police station at the market house, and there I saw Sir Hugh Gough, Major 
Warburton and the town sheriff; “ Major Warburton,” said I, “ with such a force 
in the town, it is too bad we should be treated in the way we are, and that you will 
not afford us protection;” and “ Sir Hugh Gough,” said I, “ I am extremely happy 
to see you here in the presence of the deputy mayor, for I have just been informed 
by Mr. Daly and by Mr. Burke that you have refused to allow the military to 
patrole the streets ;” “ I did no such thing,” said Sir Hugh Gough ; “ There you are, 

Sir Hu"h Gough, and there you are, Mr. James Burke; Major Warburton, I call 
upon you to bear witness to this “ O, I meant,” said Mr. Burke, “ that he would 
not wive the military unless there was a magistrate to accompany them ;” “ whoever 
supposed he would,” said I, “ there were three of you in town ;” “ the riots to-day,” 
says he, “ were committed by the county mob.” “ It matters little, said Major 
Warburton, “ if the peace be broken, whether it is broken by the town or county mob. 

I have but a faint recollection of it, but I think at this time I mentioned to Mr. Brown, 

“ Mr. Lambert has written to you, but I do not know whether you have received 
his letter, perhaps you were not at home ;” what answer he made I do not recollect, 
a "ood deal of conversation took place, and remonstrances on my part again, which 
were very frequent during the election, and I cannot state more than the substance. 

Mr. Burke, after some time, came down to the court house for the purpose of 
swearing in the special constables. 

Had you any communication with Mr. Brown, the sheriff of the town. — I made 
no application to Mr. Brown. 

364. E You 
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Will you have the goodness to name them ?• — The mayor and deputy mayor, the j 0 A n ^Bodkin. 

sheriff, and I think one magistrate. ^ *- 

Mention their names?— Mr. James Daly, the mayor, Mr. James Burke, the 24 March 
deputy mayor, and Mr. Nicholas Brown, the high sheriff of the town. 1827. 

Will you have the goodness to state, in what relationship those different persons 
stand towards each other ?— Mr. Daly, the mayor, is not connected with any of the 
others ; Mr. James Burke was married to the first cousin, I think, of the high 
sheriff of the town, and also of the county. 

Who was the assessor? — The assessor of the county, was Mr. James O Hara. 

In what relation did he stand to each of those persons ? — He was a first cousin 
too, I believe. 

It is not necessary you should take up the time of the Committee, by stating what 
has already been stated, the outrages committed ; but they wish to obtain from you, 
whether you ever made applications to those different magistrates, when those out- 
rages were committed, and have the goodness to state them shortly, chronologically ? 

— In fact, from the second day of the polling, the third day of the election, 1 had 
as one of the members of Mr. Lambert’s committee, and also on my own account, 
without any instruction, made application to all the authorities. 

What was the result of those applications ?— In the applications that were made 
in private and in public, there was this difference ; our counsel have repeatedly told 
me, whenever they came to me, they had applied to the high sheriff, and to his 
assessor, to give military parties to keep the communication open between the 
qualifying booths and the polling booths, w hich were in a distant part of the town. 

Specify the persons to whom you applied, and the occasions on which those ap- 
plications were made? — Frequently to the high sheriff, and frequently to his assessor, 
thinking it was the same thing to the one or the other, which ever happened to be 
present at the moment ; whenever any riot occurred, or any obstruction, I always 
went into the sheriff’s booth, and demanded for the freeholders protection, as one 
of the committee. 

Did you on any occasion apply to Mr. Brown the sheriff of the tow ; n? — I can- 
not say; I made many applications in a general way, but I made less application 
to him than any other, for the reason that I conceived the high sheriff of the county 
was the person we had a right to look to. 

Did you apply to Mr. Burke at all? — Yes. 

On what occasion ? — On a very serious and important one ; on? of our agents, at 
a late period of the day, on Saturday the 24th, came to me and told me, that one 
of the booths would certainly close, unless the committee would exert themselves 
and bring up seven votes that were wanting. I had come from that end of the town, 
and had seen an immense mob ; and I told the agent it was impossible, unless 
I could get the assistance of the mayor and deputy. The men were got ready, and 
I got seventeen of Mr. Lambert’s friends and agents ; and on the road to the polling 
booth I met the deputy mayor, and being an intimate friend of mine, I said, now 
Burke come and assist us, or our friends lives are in danger, going on a service of 
great peril ; the whole mob of the town are determined to prevent us getting into 
that booth, and we are determined to try the point. The mayor said certainly, and 
he went with us as far as Mr. Martin’s committee room, where the mob poured 
down upon us; there could not be less than 600 or 800 ; L turned round and said to 
the mayor, “ This is a bad business.” He said, “You had better come away.” I said, 

“ How can 1 ?” He said, “ I do not know these fellows, and I cannot protect your 
friends ; I will take care of you.” I said, “No, I will not go away. I thought the 
mayor was gone to the barracks, instead of that, he went in a contrary direction ; 
and seeing the perils in which my friends were, I went to the sheriff s booth, and 
offered to state, upon affidavit, that their lives were in danger. 

Did you get the assistance you wanted ? — We got the assistance of the high sheriff 
in person ; but the freeholders had been dispersed, and the committee who went to 
assist them, they could not stand their ground. 

Did you get any of the police to assist you ?■ — On no occasion ; there was a posi- 
tive order ; because the high sheriff said that the law did not allow him to give any 
assistance to freeholders, or any of the parties. 

( Committee .) — When the mayor went down with you, did you say he stopped 
opposite Mr. Martin’s committee room? — We were stopped; the mayor was 
with us. 

You had a party with you? — Yes, seventeen or eighteen. 

Not sufficient to meet the number of men you met? — No, not at all. 

E 2 The 
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The mayor seemed frightened at the mob, and turned back in consequence of 
seeing so large a mob? — I could not draw that inference, because I think if a man 
is afraid, he will go where he can get assistance, and I thought it very extraordinary 
‘ ns ” ot to the barrack; but instead of it, going in an opposite direction. 

(Mr. im/ce.j Had you ever any communication with Major Warburton upon 
the subject of the state of the town, and the necessity of calling in the police ? — 
I had many conversations upon the state of the town with Major Warburton, but 
I cannot particularize them ; I was, upon a very important occasion, obliged to go 
to Major W arburton for protection for my life. 

Did Major Warburton ever state to you that the town was in such a state of 
disturbance that his officers were obliged to lie in a hay loft? — I saw the men and 
officers there myself, in the hay loft in the police barrack yard. 

(Committee.) -What appeared to be the exciting feeling in the mob ; was there 
any religious feeling r— That would be very hard to state ; the politics of the town 
had entered into the politics ot the county too. We could have carried on our own 
election very well, but being interfered with by the town, we could not. 

There was an election going on in the town at the same time? — Yes, for some 
days. 

Severely contested 1 — No, I cannot say that ; there were very few polled. 

But great irritation respecting it ?— Yes. 

And the persons who took a part in the one intermixed with the adherents of the 
other, very much swelled the general disturbance of the town?— No, because our 
country people did not stay in the town, with the exception of a few men from the 
westward in the interest of Mr. Martin ; the men from the eastward took very 
good care not to stay there because their lives were not worth one minute's purchase 
after they entered the town. 



Major George Warburton, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

YOU were at the head, and had the general superintendence of police for the 
county of Galway, during the election ? — Yes. 

You had been so before? — Yes. 

At that time, what was the strength of the police you had under your direction 
in the town of Galway ? — I think about 200. 

Would that number, if you had been allowed to apply them to keep the peace 
of the town, have been sufficient to preserve the peace of the town at that time ?— 
I do not think 200 men, under the circumstances, would have been sufficient to 
preserve the peace of the town. 

Do I understand you, that the riots and confusion w'ere so great that 200 men 
would not have been sufficient to preserve the peace of the town?— I considered the 
population were in such a disturbed state that 200 would not have been sufficient 
unsupported. 

Where were the 200 men you had ?— 1 They were in the barrack yard ; I took for 
them at the time a linen yard, a large concern. 

Was there, to your knowledge, during the election, very great violence and riots, 
and confusion, that required the interposition of the police and military to preserve 
the peace ?— There was a continued scene of riot from the time I went to the town 
till the election was over. 

Under whose directions were you, as to your interposing or not interposing, in 
order to preserve the peace? — I think it right to explain, that I was not underany 
body’s direction ; 1 was there by direction of government for the purpose of seein" 
that the police were at the disposal of the proper authorities, and that they were in 
proper order, to be disposed of by them ; but I was not myself responsible for the 
public peace, or amenable to any authority there. 

Were you there for the purpose of acting whenever called upon by the constituted 
authorities ? — I was there to see that the police were properly employed by the con- 
stituted authorities, and not illegally employed by any authority. 

Were the police to interpose at all without your directions ?— Yes ; so far as they 
were to obey the proper authorities, and I was to see that they were ready to obey 
them ; but I was not the person to command them upon any occasion of action. 

They were to act under the constituted authorities? — Yes. 

The sheriff of the town, the mayor, and the deputy mayor?— No, not at the dis- 
posal of the mayor and deputy mayor, but at the disposal of the high sheriff of the 

county ; 
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county; that is an extra jurisdiction over which we have no authority. I objected 
to the police being employed in the town, because I considered they were e " r ^ e ° f r °y 

of their jurisdiction, until the high sheriff and assessor ruled that the high sheriff had ^ " 

power to take them to the booths in the town, and to act under the high sheriff, as 
far as the booths were concerned. 

To your knowledge, were those riots which you have described as existing all the 
time, communicated to the sheriff; had the sheriff knowledge of them ?— I should 
suppose so ; in some instances they were communicated to him, and in my presence. 

After those things had been so communicated to the sheriff in your presence, did 
you receive any directions from him to direct the police to interpose ? Two or three 
times he came in person, and took out parties of the police himself. 

Can you recollect the occasions upon which that was done ? No, I cannot 
describe the particular occasions, but it occurred several times. 

Did you attend when the police were so called upon to act ? No, I completely 
abstracted myself from any interference personally ; I merely remained at the police 
station to see that they were ready, and not improperly called out. . 

How often were they called out during the election ? — At different periods during 
the day, and there was always a considerable body of them at the court house that 
were marched down every morning as soon as the sheriff went to the hustings to 
attend him, and remained until the hustings were broke up in the evening; there 
was an extra party always ready to go out when called upon. 

Do you know a house situated upon the Green, occupied by a person of the name 
of Donnelly? — Yes. ^ 

Do you remember it being burnt ? — Yes. . 

Did the police interfere in it? — They were notin the town at the time ; it was 
immediately opposite the police barrack, but they were not in the town at the time. 

And they left Galway that morning? — Yes. . 

By whose orders ? — The men had not taken off their clothes during all the time ot 
the election; they were getting exceedingly uncomfortable, and Sunday being an 
idle day, not interfering in any part of the transaction, I thought it right to take the 
men out a mile or two to bathe and clean themselves, and get a little fresh air to lit 
them for the next week ; we went off at four and returned at half-past nine, and 
I intended to have remained out longer, but the intelligence reached me of this 
burning, and then I returned, in case I should be called out. 

You remember the evening of Wednesday, when a man lost his life r Yes. 

Did you interpose on that evening ? — Yes. 

Upon your own authority, or by the direction of the high sheriff. It occurred 
after the business of the day was over ; the high sheriff, I believe, had retired at the 
time, and it was communicated to me that a very riotous mob was approaching the 
square in which my party was stationed, and 1 heard shots firing, and it directly 
occurred to me that I had full authority to prevent any breach of the peace or any 
felony in my presence, where I had a force to repress it, and I thought it right to 
turn the men out into the square, and by that means check the mob coming up, and 
I believe I prevented some very considerable destruction in lives. . 

Did you do it by your own authority ?— Yes, there was no time to lose for having 
consultation with any body. 

On that occasion Mr Brown the witness called here, was making a communication 
to you at the time you heard the shot?-Yes, I think he was with meat the time. 

Did you from time to time during the election afford protection to Mr. Brown as 
he went from the neighbourhood where you reside to the court house .—I do not 
exactly recollect that I afforded Mr. Brown or any other individual, individual pro- 
tection ; I considered my duty was to steer clear of any individual interest ; but 
I fancy on one occasion, when Mr. Brown applied to me and told me how uncom- 
fortable he was, I told him that he had better wait till the parties were going to 
relieve each other, and that he might avail himself of their protection. 

You gave him an opportunity of going with your party that he might have the 
collateral protection of going in company with your men ?— Precisely. 

Were you applied to during the election to interpose by any individual .—1 was 
repeatedly called upon to interpose, but I did not feel authorized to do so. 

Did you refer the individuals who applied to the high sheriff and other authorities 
upon the subject? — Yes. , ... 3 

Did you inform them that you could not interpose but under their sanction . 

y gg. 

And desired them to apply to the high sheriff?— Yes, 1 did. . 

Some of VOUT men, when they were called out, received considerable tnjoryr— 
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l\v en ty-tw° men upon Sir Hugh Gough's surgeon’s list?— Yes. 
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Do your men wear uniform ?— Yes. 

Conspicuous ? — Yes. 

After they had been called out to quell any riot, upon their return „„ 
many of them wounded or hurt ?_Several ; upon one occasion^ S k ° r 

out about an hour and an half, and there were two officers, fourteen men and" "Z 
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How many were they ? — Thirty. Ma j or 

Were they called out at any time by the constituted authorities ? — The only time George Warburtan. 

they were called in was the Wednesday night ; I cannot say they were called upon, s — — v. ' 

because all parties turned out immediately upon seeing the state of things. 3 4- Marc & 

Was that the night when an individual was unfortunately shot? — Yes. l827 ‘ 

Were all the troops under your command mounted ? — No ; I had fifty mounted, 
the others were dismounted. 

As far as it appeared to you, do you think the constituted authorities of the town 
exerted themselves to prevent rioting as far as laid in their power ?— I do not know 
what other people might do, but I think if I had a force I could have put down riot 
and force at the same time. 



I think you said you never left your station ? — No. 

The question just put to you was, whether in your opinion the constituted autho- 
rities in the town did every thing to prevent riot and disturbance ? — There are two 
authorities ; the town authorities are considered a distinct party ; the high sheriff of 
the county was the person under whom my people were to act ; with respect to the 
town authorities, they seemed exceedingly anxious that the police should not inter- 
fere ; I heard them remonstrate several times. 

Do you think the constituted authorities, either the high sheriff of the county or 
the magistrates of the town, exerted themselves as much as possible to prevent the 
riots and disorders that occurred ? — On my oath, I must say I do not think they did 
exert themselves as far as might have been done. 

Did you not state, that the town authorities were very averse to the police acting 
at all within the limits of their jurisdiction ? — Yes; the sheriff of the town came up 
more than once to remonstrate against the police going into the town. 

Was not there an authority given to the mayor to swear in the police as special 
constables to act upon any occasion? — I believe he possesses that authority ; I am 
not aware that any was given him. 

Did he do so ? — Not to my knowledge ; it might have been done without it. 

If he had done so, would it have afforded greater means of keeping the peace ? — 
It is an ordinary proceeding, I believe, when disturbances are existing, that special 
constables are sworn in, because they are generally influential persons and exert 
themselves. 



W ere any of the police under your command sworn in as special constables ? — 
They were not ; I recollect there was an application made to me one evening upon 
the subject, and I objected to having my people sworn in as special constables 
because I wished to keep them together ; but I said I would afford arms to other 
special constables if the sheriff thought it right to swear in other persons. 

Did they avail themselves of that offer? — No. 

You say there were two hundred men under your control, fifty of whom were 
mounted, four hundred foot soldiers and fifty hussars, are you of opinion that force 
would have been sufficient to keep the peace of the town during the election, pro- 
vided the constituted authorities had performed their duty? — I think that force 
would have kept the peace any where. 

By whom was the application made to you to have your men sworn in special 
constables? — I am not quite clear upon the point; I think the application was 
made to the mayor in my presence by some of Mr. Lambert’s committee, as well 
as I recollect ; I am not quite sure of the individual ; I objected to my men being so 
employed ; I said I thought other persons were more eligible, and I would lend 
them arms. 



Mr. John William Brown, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Bruce on the part of the Petitioners. 

YOU were at Galway during the election? — I was. Mr 

Do you recollect Mrs. Donnelly’s house being on fire ? — I do. J. W. Broun. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee all the circumstances you v -v> 

know relating to the burning of that house ? — I was standing in Kilroy’s hotel, at the 
window, and I heard a great shouting, and I looked out and I saw about two hundred 
people coming with a person carrying a banner in front of them ; they had on the 
banner some large letters, it was a white banner with black letters, they came opposite 
the window, and some of the gentlemen said we had better not remain just at the 
window, for fear the mob would commit some act of violence upon us ; we retreated 
between the windows sideways, so that the mob could not see us, and we heard them 
crying out for that Orange rascal, Lambert, to come down, they remained there for' 
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two minutes shouting and crying out in that manner, they then ran immediately, in 
rather a quick step, in a direct line over to Donnelly’s house, where the freeholders in 
Mr. Lambert's interest were; when they got there they began to pelt the house with 
stones, which made a most tremendous noise in smashing the windows and doors. 
I was at the window at this time looking at them making the attack ; I went down stairs 
along with several other gentlemen, and I turned over towards Donnelly’s hotel, and 
I found some gentlemen there in Mr. Martin’s interest, and 1 said, good God, 
gentlemen, will you sit there and see such work going on ; they seemed to laugh at 
it, and not to take much notice ; I then went back again to the hotel and tried to 
see if there were any other gentlemen who would come out with me. 

Did you make any application to the magistrates upon that occasion ? — Not upon 
that occasion, I did upon various other occasions. 

To whom did you make those applications to interpose to preserve the peace? — 
The high sheriff, Mr. Martin, of the county ; he told me that the town sheriff would 
not allow him to interfere in the town ; I went to the town sheriff and mentioned it 
to him, the town sheriff told me it was no such thing ; I went back to the high 
sheriff and told him so, he said it was, and that the town sheriff had said he would 
put the high sheriff and all the police into the town gaol if they went into the town 
to put down the riots. 



Thomas Seymour 



Mr. Thomas Seymour, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

DID you attend at Galway during the late election ? — I did. 

Do you know the high sheriff for the county, Mr. Martin ?— I do. 

The deputy mayor for the town and the sheriff for the town ?-I know the sheriff 
tor the town, but I am not acquainted with him. 

You know who he is ? — Yes. 

The deputy mayor ?— Yes. 

Did you, during the election, apply to any of them to prevent a continuance of the 
riots r — I applied to the sheriff of the county. 

When was that? — Upon the second day of the election, upon the Tuesday. 

What answer did you get from the high sheriff? — I had better mention the cir- 
cumstances, because the answer he gave was, that I had better take care what 
I said or he would commit me. 

Mention the circumstances ? — There was a great deal of argument about the 
Roman Catholic freeholders not taking the oath of qualification required by the 
Act of Parliament; and when it was settled they should take the oath, there were 
a certain number of magistrates who agreed to qualify them, and in order that the 
freeholders should not come in collision, a certain number of magistrates agreed to 
qualify the freeholders of Mr. Martin, and other magistrates those for Mr. Lambert; 
the sheriff insisted upon the magistrates sitting in the court house ; I was one of 
those magistrates, administering the oath to Mr. Lambert s freeholders, the sheriff 
placed myself and my companion in the bar room adjoining the room in which he 
sat himself ; we were seated there, and just in about a quarter of an hour, with 
a great number of men indeed in the room, a large mob rushed in at the door and fell 
to belabouring the freeholders, and flogging them as hard as they could ; they burst the 
windows open, and the men got away as well as they could ; I jumped on the table 
which I was sitting behind, and the moment I did that the table was dashed in against 
the wall, and I would have been killed if I had remained two seconds longer; as 
I got on the table I got a blow from a stick and was thrown down upon if 
Mr. Lynch, who was along with me got into the crowd and cried out, “ Heigh for 
Martin,” and got through ; I threw myself forward on the heads of some of them 
they were so numerous, in whatever way I could, and got out in that way ; I then 
met the sheriff, and said this is very extraordinary conduct, you insisted upon the 
magistrates sitting in the court house, and you will not give them any assistance, 
their lives are in danger, and you will not let the police give them any assistance’ 
and his answer was, “ Sir, you had better take care what you say, or I will commit 
you.” 

(Committee.) — 'This was the high sheriff of the county, Mr. Martin ?— Yes. 

(Mr. Merewether .) You were at that time interposing as a magistrate ? Yes. 

This took place on the Tuesday ? — Yes. 

On Wednesday did you see Mr. O’Hara there, the assessor ?— On the Wednesday 
I was sitting, not in the bar room, for the tables were broken there ; I was sitting 
on a bench in the outer court-house. 0 



Did 
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Did you make any application for the police to Mr. O’Hara? — Yes, and called 
upon one of the chief constables, and he said he would be very happy to obey me, 
but he had orders from the sheriff not. 

Did you repeat these applications on the succeeding days ? — No, I never spoke. to 
the high sheriff any more. 



Mr. 

Thomas Seymour. 

24 March 
1827. 



Luna, 26° die Martij , 1827. 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Harrison applied to the Committee for an adjournment for a week, to enable 
the Petitioners to procure the attendance of the high sheriff of the county of Galway, 
whose evidence was necessary to complete the proof of the poll books. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in opposition to the application. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in reply. 

The Committee determine, that an application shall be made to the House for 
leave to adjourn till Monday next, the 2d of April. 



Martis, 27* die Martij, 1827. 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



THE Chairman informed the Committee that he had, pursuant to the resolution 
of the Committee yesterday, applied to the House for leave to adjourn until Monday 
the 2d of April next, and that the House had granted leave for the Committee to 
adjourn until that time. 



Luna, 2 die Ayrilis, 1827- 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Adam appeared this day as Counsel on behalf of the Sitting Member. 

The following letter was read by the Chairman : 

My Lord 2 > Lower Grosvenor-street, March 27th, 1827. 

I Beg leave to apprise your Lordship and the Committee, that I mean to bring 
under their consideration, for a special report, the conduct of the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, the Marquis of Sligo, and the Marquis of Bristol, at the last election for the 
county of Galway. In order that the Committee may have their Lordships attend- 
ance, it will be necessary that a message' shall be sent from the Commons to the 
Lords, requesting permission for those Peers to appear before the Committee to 
give evidence. I request your Lordship, as chairman, will have the goodness to 
move in the House for the usual order on such occasions. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, 

Richard Martin. 

Mr. Harrison objected to any evidence being gone into of a recriminatory nature. 

Mr. Adam was heard in support of the right of the sitting Member to go into the 
evidence proposed. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in explanation. 

264. F Mr. 
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Mr. Harrison was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that the counsel for the Petitioners should proceed 
with their case. 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 



James Martin , Esquire, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether. 



James Martin, 




a April 
1837. 



I Believe you were the high sheriff of the county of Galway at the last election ? 
— I was. 

Did you attend at the election, and preside over the taking the poll?— I did. 

Will you look at those books, and tell me whether those are the poll books pro- 
duced upon that occasion }—{The books produced by the clerk of the peace were 
handed to the Witness.) 

Have you, since the close of the poll, made any affidavit before any magistrate 
upon the depositing of those poll books? — No. 

You have not? — No. 

Look at those poll books, and tell me whether those are the poll books that were 
used at the last election ? — {The Witness examined the books .) — Those are the poll 
books. 

At the close of the poll, which lasted fifteen days, did you place those poll books 
in a place of custody? — Yes. 

Were they under lock and key? — They were, I understand. 

Where did you yourself have them placed ; what took place immediately on the 
close of the poll?— I wish to explain that part of it. On the close of the poll on 
that day, I felt extremely tired ; I wished to go home, and I said to my father, who 
is in the room, I wish you to put up those books. 

Had your father been attending with you ? —He was in the town. 

Had he given you assistance during the poll ? — I do not know what you mean bv 
that term. J 



Had he given you any assistance in the discharge of your duties during the poll ? — 
I cannot say more than that I was accustomed to apply to him for advice in matters 
of importance during the election. 

Will you tell me what you requested your father to do ? — I requested my father 
to put them up for me. 

Did you give them to your father for that purpose? — Yes. 

When did you see them next? — I never saw them from that time till now, to the 
best of my recollection. 

Your father is in attendance ? — He is. 

After you understood those books had been delivered to Mr. Kelly, had you a com- 
munication with Mr. Kelly respecting his receipt of them?— I have some recol- 
lection of having gone during the assize week, and my having asked him whether 
they were all right. 

And whether he had received them?— Yes, and he said he had received them, 
and they were all correct on that point. I was so much occupied between the judges 
and other matters, I would not be very positive ; but if Mr. Kelly says so, I am sure 
it is correct. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

You do not recollect it yourself ?— Yes, I have a recollection of it. 

At the end of the election, your father took the books, and you knew nothing more 
of them, except you have an indistinct recollection of something having passed at the 
assizes ? — Yes. 

You were present during this election ?— Yes, I was. 

Are you acquainted with the Marquis of Clanricarde ? — I have not the honour of 
his acquaintance ; I believe I was once introduced to him. 



Mr. Harrison objected to evidence being gone into as to the interference of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde in the late election. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the proposed line of examination. 

Mr Harrison was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

Ihe Committee determined, that counsel do confine their examinations to questions 

relating 
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relating to the authenticity of the poll books, and that the witnesses be informed that 
they are not to leave London without the special permission of the Committee. 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 



James Martin, Esquire, again called in; and further Examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

YOU stated you had an indistinct recollection of a conversation with Mr, Kelly 
during the assizes ; you say you saw him ? — Yes ; I asked him whether it was all 
right ; whether the poll books were all right, and he said they were. 

That was what passed ? — Yes. 



James Martin, 




2 April 
1827. 



Examined by the Committee. 

You did not yourself accompany the persons who took those books up to the clerk 
of the peace? — No, I did not. ) 

How long was it after they were taken up to the clerk of the peace s office that 
you went to his house ? — He has got an office in our county hall ; it was during the 
assizes, as well as I can recollect ; I declare I cannot bring the day to my mind. 

Was it a day, or an hour, or a week alter the election? — It was three weeks, 
I should think ; it was during the assizes, 

After the books were delivered by your father and Mr. O’ Gallagher ? Yes. 

It was three weeks after? — Yes. 

Are you prepared to say there has been no sort of change upon those books, and 
that those are the exact books that were delivered up to your custody after the poll ? 
—I am prepared to say that when I delivered them up no change had taken place ; 
what change has taken place since I cannot say, as I have never seen them till 
now. . 

You cannot make oath that you can swear positively there has not been a single 
word erased, or a single word put in, in those poll books, since the poll was taken ? 
—I could not positively swear, but the impression of my mind is that no such 
alteration has taken place. 

Can you positively swear, from all the evidence you have upon those books, that 
those were the books that were delivered over to the clerk of the peace?— I cannot 
swear what the clerk of the peace has done to them ; I have a high opinion of his 
honour. . 

What became of the books at the termination of the election r— Ihe election ter- 
minated at three o’clock on Wednesday, and immediately after the declaring the 
candidates ; I was a little fatigued and tired, through the riotous scene we had had 
exhibited, and I said to my father, if you will be kind enough to keep those books, and 
hand them over to the clerk of the peace, I will be obliged to you ; I was not aware 
the necessity of any immediate delivery, nor the necessity of any oath. 

From the time when the poll closed, at three o’clock on the Wednesday, when you 
confided them to your father, at the time when they were placed in the hands of the 
clerk of the peace, had you any control over them ? — Certainly not. 

Do you swear that no alterations of any kind were or could be made between the 
period when the poll terminated, and the time when they were deposited with the 
clerk of the peace?— I should be sorry to swear any thing, I could not positively 
assert, but I think it is as reasonable a conclusion as any man could come to. 

There were about twenty-one days elapsed between the close of the poll and the 
time when they were delivered to the clerk of the peace, when you had not them in 
your custody, nor had any superintendence over them ? — 1 wenty-one or twenty-two 

^ understood you to say, that at the close of the poll, which was on the 'Wednesday, 
you requested your father to take the custody of those books ? Yes. 

And your father had the custody of those books until they were delivered to the 
clerk of the peace ? — He will be ready to show himself what he knows of it ; I know 
nothing of the books that I can swear to be correct, except that I delivered them to 
him ; and those are the books I delivered to him. 

Are you prepared to swear not only that those are the books, but that there is 
no one interlineation or erasure ? — I could not swear to any such thing. 

You cannot sw-ear that there has been no erasure or interlineations? — No, I cannot; 
I can only say I most reasonably conclude there is not. 

From what do you judge of those books being the same ; you looked at certain 
signatures ?— Yes, at the signatures of the deputy sheriffs, who were constantly in the 
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habit of sending up objections with their signatures ; and by the length of the 

- f ™ 1 ! T S T r /u “!° St ,° f them ’ and 8Uch as 1 could not s wear to, I have 
looked at the end of the book at the writing of my clerks. 

Is it not in the nature of possibility, that during those twenty-one days you had 
"! L°”, tr ° . 0V f r thoS( r books > other books m 'ght have been made, and signatures 
perfectly similar to them might have been substituted r— I have too good an opinion 
ot my father to imagine such a thing ; I should wish to address a few words of 
observation to you, and I trust you will indulge me while I do so. My Lord and 
Gentlemen I stand here under peculiar disadvantages; in the first place, impressions 
have gone abroad of me which I am sorry to perceive ; in the next place, in the 
few observations I shall make I shall be obliged to use the personal pronoun 
which is always disgusting; it has been asserted I am a relative of Mr. Martin • 
JrSiTVu T y 1 t aVe L he f d in ourcountr y. which abounds in those fabulous 
S if WC haV ? had 8 co . mmon ancestor; but as to any other relationship 
that exists between us, I am utterly at a loss to know how to calculate upon such 
an honour ; I believe it is out of the memory of man ; and I shall be* leave also to 
state as to the terms upon which Mr. Martin’s family and mine have been for the 
Iff ,° r SIX y ears ’ that . U P t0 a ver y short time previous to the commencement of 
the election, we were decidedly hostile to each other. Having said so much 
VfPf" 0 Mr - Lambert - that though I would be less than 
human if I did not feel the ungenerous conduct I think he has manifested to me 

nnthiih d ° r fP ect him ’ and dofeel the h 'g hest aspect towards him, I feel 
nothing but the highest respect for him. 

Were you aware there was an Act of Parliament in existence, that orders you 
within twenty-one days to swear to those books?— No, I was not. 3 

Do yon know John William Brown?- Yes; I am extremely sorry to tresnass 
to Ih/vnLT 6 ; ‘ t ,l haS b “" •n S8erted „ I refcsed 10 S ive sufficient aid and assistance 
° S W ,S y0U alloW me to read t,le re P'y of a respectable and 

mters d™° ffi d e H JOr Wa * ur,on ’ ‘° dem aod for a force to escort the 
voters , I demanded a force in these words : 

“ Sir, 

voters diSP ° Sal a S “ fficiCTt w fm ^ 

That was my note to him ; this is a copy of Major Warburton’s reply I for 
;arded his reply to Mr. Lamber, in a note, in aiwer to his request VsS, 

“ Sir, 

, ■“ I f ha ’f the honour of vour note of this day, in which you require a police 
force for the purpose of escorting voters ; as this duty would obviously involve 
the police in subjects of the election, I must decline permitting them to be so 
employed ; my whole force is perfectly at your command for the preservation of 
the public peace ; and I trust that my declining to interfere in any other way may 
not be considered an unwillingness on my part to give you every possible assistonce." 

1 T n e 9 i r m ; ,te f . taf0 ™ ed the »'i‘”ess that he would have an opportunity of beimr 
report oiflifs conduct^ * * C ~ ’Lade 

Robert Martin, Esquire, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Merewether. 

sheriff fir IE Jl y ; n f -Vt fa,her ° f tbe last James Martin, the late high 
Were yon present at the last election for Galway ?— I was. 

At the close of the election, did your son deliver to you the poll books Ivina 
before you . — I do not know whether they are the same he delivered to me - bu^ hi 
de Wh r< f d H H me th j P °! l , l T ks ° f the election at the end of the election. ’ 

wJIh T ve |d y °n 1 ° u th i, em locled ,hem up in the court house . “ Place 
the m 1 g f ““"y held the key °f as one of the committee of the grand jury • I keot 
the maps of the county and other papers of the county in that plfce. J 3 P 

Direitto f'P 05 ! 1 . them * ere “ s s °on as you received them from your son Yes 

Directly from his custody to that place?— Yes. 

Do you recollect their subsequently being delivered over to Mr. Kelly?— Yes. 

Did 
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Did you deliver them to Mr. Kelly? — I did. 

Did they remain in your custody up to the time that you delivered them over 
to Mr. Kelly ? — They did. 

Did you deliver them over to Mr. Kelly in the same state in which you received 
them from your son? — I did. 



Robert Martin, 




a April 
1837. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Adam. 

You kept the key of the press, did you? — I did. 

Had nobody access to that press but yourself?— No; it was a closet, an internal 
closet in the building. 

Where did you keep the key?— I locked it up in a drawer, in a wardrobe in my 
own room, and brought it home with me. 

And kept the key of the drawer yourself? — Yes. 

[Committee.') — Y ou have not said that those are the books you delivered to the 
clerk of the peace? — No. 

You carried the poll books, did you, up to the clerk of the peaces office? — 

I accompanied the person who carried them, and I carried part of them myself. 

When you delivered them to the clerk of the peace, was the high sheriff present? 

No ; the high sheriff had before gone to the clerk of the peace the day after the 

election or the last day of the election, with the books ; and in consequence of some 
objections not being pinned to them they were withdrawn, and that was the reason 
they were not immediately given to the clerk of the peace. 

Then we are to understand that at the finish of the poll, in consequence of some 
writings or papers not being pinned to them, they were not delivered over until all 
those things were substituted, that ought to have been substituted at the end of 
the poll ? — There were certain papers called objections ; and the assessor was of 
opinion, who went with the sheriff, to deliver the books to the clerk of the peace, 
that it was necessary to annex the objections to some of the leaves, and that was 
the reason they were delayed longer in the sheriff s possession ; the clerk of the peace 
left the town, and did not come back till the assizes, and on the second day of the 
assizes I waited upon him. 

In the interim between the close of the poll, and the delivery of the books to the 
clerk of the peace, those papers which were necessary for their validity as poll books, 
were inserted? — There was nothing inserted in the book, there was nothing written 
in the book, they were certain papers to be thrust into the leaves, some objections 
that are thought necessary to be put in the leaves, or laid by with the books. 

Look at those books, and say if those books are the identical books you delivered 
to the clerk of the peace? — I do not think I ever looked into the books at all, and 
I cannot swear to it. . n . 

In short, you do not know any thing of the books, you had a great arm lull ot 
thiugs, and you carried them to the clerk of the peace ? — I know they were the poll 
books of the election that I delivered to the clerk of the peace. 

You delivered some yourself, and you saw the rest delivered to the clerk of the 
p eace ?_I did ; I do not know whether they are the books, but the poll books of the 
election I saw delivered. 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the sufficiency of the proof of the poll books. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in support of the same. 



James Martin, Esquire, again called in ; and further Examined by the Committee. 

TO your knowledge, had there been from the time of the closing of the poll, any Jama Martin. 
pieces of paper relative to votes being objected to, or rejected or allowed, inserted Esq. 

in the books till after the close of the poll ?— There might have been, there was a v 

room which was usually used as the Judges room, and the books were on the table 
there, and they rested there for some little length of time, as well as I recollect the 
circumstances. 

How long ? — It could not have been very long. 

A dav or two? — No ; less than an hour I should think. 

After the close of the poll?— Yes, I should think so ; we had some conversation 
after the closing of the poll in this room, and when going away, I made the request 
to my father I have mentioned. 

You were in the room all that time? — I might have gone out of the room, but 
I was only in the adjoining court, the room was a kind of passage for people. 
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M "‘“- ha J h b ^ 7 0 td ee inf ° rmed the C ° UnSel ‘ hat th6y ° f “P™ *■» P°» ^oks 

undw CtasT* Stl “ ted ’ that he W ° UM n01T g ° int ° evidence t0 disqualify the voters 



2 April 
1827. 



Mr. John Upcroft, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

Join Upcroft. D0 y°“ P rodu ce an examined copy of the judgment in the House of Lords, in 

, y the case of Conolly and M‘Dermott ?- 1 do. 

You examined it yourself? — I did. 

, Mr ‘ R ° l f e °5 jeCted this .' evidence being gone into, as applicable to the class of 

voters now under consideration, they being objected to as not being freeholders: 
and Mr. Harrison having admitted that they were freeholders to the amount of 
twenty shillings a year. 

Mr. Merewether was heard in support of the evidence. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that counsel be instructed in their impeachment of 
votes, to confine their evidence to the objections placed against each vote 

the Commwi Par “ eS Were agai " Ca “ ed ^ a " d “ formed of the domination of 
On the Vote of Robert Dowling, No. 2, Class E. 

Mr. John Upcroft, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

of Lords P—Yes. in ^ ha ° d ’ a ° eXamined “P? of the j“ d g"><mt of the House 
Have you examined it ? — Yes. 

[The same was handed in, and the following extracts read:] 

ThuiSav A ^ e e C L r h’/ Ma f\V 823 i; — Afte ' heaiil, S counsel on Monday the 1st, and 

Sndfv ^o? the ^ • dayS f ° f T?u rCh v 824 ' “P°" 1116 P elition and W eal of Glasgow 
Conolly, of the city of Dublin, Esquire, in that part of the United Kingdom 

called Ireland and Helena Cecilia Conolly, otherwise Kellv, his wife which appeal 
upon the death of Owen McDermott, one" of the respond^ »a by orfer ol Ss 
s»“n e d h f ei^tlaw. day ° f F T ^ ^ William 

to h» And th “ dac, ? rad and ad i“ d god. That the appellant Helena Cecilia, is entitled 
to have the sa,d indenture of the noth of January 170,, set aside as an “due 

SCdntent a„ P d° Wer H C ° nteined in the said d = ad of die 18th of October .769, 
the fSd aL lei h IdTT “ nd *? iet int0 of one moiety of 

1760 „ tenan J ™ “ oompnsed in the said deed of the 18th of October 
tenures of snth'e !“ comm on, “ , fee or absolutely, according to the nature of the 
thereof accrued es . tates Tf s P=«>veIy and to have an account of the rents and profits 
^ the same wer? Ce h ", “‘a ° f . the ^ William Kall y> to such debts 

1760 and aeeo d , bjeC ,, by v,rtue of the said deed ° f *o iSth of October 
trusts o d ,h a e C te d ‘ ng f t0t e tr “ S,S ex P ra5sed in the said deed, and particularly the 

provisi ° ns mada f “ pa ? ma « of the 

j > .• f ^ P ounds > , m said deed mentioned, and also subject to thp 

Owen M^Dermnit 1016 ^ ° f & fa,rand reasonable allowance to the said late respondent 

permanently improving rte^lmi'and^hTmo™? •' °* er " ise substantially and 
wastes belonging thereto, and in contr^g £ »“ SleTndTitoM 
ChancLv in ClJ the said “ asa ba fitted ^ toE Court 0 f 

forXgir ” P rff r TgSZZfrSi 

^ d e^S 5y -d 

mentioned, and of the monies laid out and beneficially expended on 

the 
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the said estates, by the said respondent, Owen M'Dermott, in erections, buildings 
and other improvements, as hereinbefore mentioned, and otherwise carrying this 
judgment into execution, as shall be consistent therewith, and shall be just. 

“ W. Courtenay, Dep. Cler. Parliamentum.” 

Mr. John William Brown, again called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

HAVE you there an examined copy of the writ, and the sheriff’s return, directed 
to the defendant Mr. M‘Dermott? — It is directed to the sheriff. 

Have you examined it yourself? — I have. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

With what original have you examined it? — The original writ, and the sheriff’s 
return. 

Where ? — In Ireland ; it is kept in the proper office in Ireland. 

What office? — The Register’s Office in the court of Chancery ; the original writ is 
always lodged in the Register’s Office of the court of Chancery in Ireland for an 
injunction. 

(Mr. Merewether.') — Did you examine that document? — I did. 

Is it accurate? — It is. 

[ The same was handed in and read, as follows :] 

“ George the Fourth by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth ; To the sheriff of the 
county of Galway for the time being, greeting: We command and strictly enjoin you, 
under the penalty of one thousand pounds, that immediately after sight or receipt 
hereof, in pursuance of an order of our court of Chancery in Ireland, made in 
a cause there depending between Glasgow Conolly, Esquire, and Helena Cecilia 
Conolly, otherwise Kelly, his wife, plaintiffs, William M‘Dermott, Esquire, the 
eldest son and heir at law of Owen M‘Dermott, deceased, Honora M‘Dermott, 
widow, Martin Lynch and Isabella his wife, Ross Mahon, Hyacinth Chewers, and 
the Reverend Oliver Carey, defendants, bearing date the eleventh day of J une one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, you put, establish and confirm a cause to 
be put, established and confirmed, Glasgow Conolly and Helena Cecilia Conolly, 
otherwise Kelly, his wife, and their assigns, into the actual, quiet and peaceable 
possession of one undivided moiety of all that and those that part of the lands of 
Bunadubber, otherwise Springfield, situate in the half barony of Ballymoe and 
county of Galway, formerly the estate of Charles Daly, and purchased by Redmond 
Kelly from Charles Thomas Bermingham, afterwards Earl of Louth, and James 
Daly, Esquire, and also of the said residue of the lands of Bunnadubber, otherwise 
Springfield, together with the town and lands of Carraroe Liskea, and the Meadow 
Island, part of the lands of Castletogha, situate in the barony and county aforesaid, 
held by virtue of a fee farm grant made to the said Redmond Kelly by William and 
James Lewis, subject to the yearly rent of sixty pounds sterling, and also of the 
lands of Letra and islands of Clooner, situate in the said half barony of Ballimoe 
and county of Galway, in the pleadings mentioned, with their subdenominations and 
appurtenances, and that you preserve and defend the said Glasgow Conolly and 
Helena Cecilia Conolly, otherwise Kelly, his wife, their tenants aud assigns, in such 
quiet and peaceable possession of the premises and every part and parcel thereof, 
from time to time, according to the purport and true intent and meaning of the said 
order, and herein fail not* Witness our Lieutenant General and General Governor 
of that part of our said United Kingdom called Ireland, at Dublin, the eighteenth 
day of June, in the sixth year of our reign. 

“ William M ( Mahon, Master of the Rolls.” 

“ Ball, clerk. 

“ J. Carmichael, solicitor.” 

“ Conolly and Wife v. M‘Dermott and others. 

“ J humbly certify, That by virtue of the within writ to me directed, I have, on the 
twenty-first day of July one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, delivered the 
within named Glasgow Conolly and Helena Cecilia Conolly, otherwise Kelly, his 
wife, the quiet and peaceable possession of one undivided moiety of that part of the 
lands of Bunnadubber, or Springfield, formerly the estate of Charles Daly, and also 
of the residue of the lands of Bunnadubber, otherwise Springfield, and the part thereof 
called Carrenderry, Crarraroe Liskea and Meadow Island, part of the lands of 
F 4 Castletogher 
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J. f„d tS h v of L Ga” “ d Whh1h" d ° f H l00 " er ’ fT e in ? le half ta ™"y of Ballymoe 

- y “ y , X-fr h the,r and every of their subdenominations and anm.r 
tCnanCeS 35 by the Wlthin I am commanded. So answers PP 

,8i 7 “ Edward Blake, Sheriff.” 

„ T . . “ % the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, — 

Helena* Cecilia ^ P “' G ' aSg0W C °” 0 "y “ d 

del “„S° W C ° n0lly a " d Wife - f,,ai “ tiffs ' Willi ™ M Donnott and others, 

“ R II 1 . M - C 

" J. Carmichael, solicitor. ‘ *** November l8a 5- 

J. K ' (signed) “ Fran. Prendergasl." 

“ Upon search being made, I find the foregoing to be a true conv «f th. « • • i 
injunct. on remaining of record in the Registers Office of His Maje/tys Chan 
*“* ^ ^ one thousand "eight 

^ ^ (signed) “ Frao. Prendergast." 

Have you also the order of the court of chancery ?— Yes. 

Put it in ? — [The same was handed j/i.] 

Mr. Merewetker was heard to sum up the evidence upon this vote. 

Jlr. Rolfc was heard on the other side. 

Mr. Merewetker was heard in reply 

.o “ was " ecessary for ,he cransei the **— 

of the l^ mther 6tated that ha understood Mr. Rolfe to have admitted the identity 
Mr. Rolfe disclaimed any such admission. 

The Sto“2:ed ad “ Wi “ eSS *" thC “ P ™ «" faat - 

,he “ UDSCl f0r the **“""» had >o 

of ffie e cTmfttee d ParUe °’ ,ere a S ai " cal,ed a ” d ''“f°™ed of the determination 



Michael O’Connor, 



On the Vote of Patrick Conroy ; No. l, Class B. 

Michael O'Comor, called in; and having been sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Merewetker, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

conT™fVaZy n ?i f I t wa e s U ” derageDtSOf at the las t election for the 

Did you attend during the greatest part of the election r — I did. 

I hath J0U ^ thl ” 8 ‘° d ° W ‘ th arran S ta S the certificates for the voters polling ?_ 
Did you prepare the men who went up to the poll ?_I prepared some of the men 

I “w y j«se k Le W onard man * ° f °«ff V “ d 3 ™° 

Was he employed as an agent for Colonel Martin ?— Yes. 

Was George Logan employed also as an agent P-I do not know him 

than U onci?-I C d°d UDUanCe ° f P °" di< * y ° U See persons 8° “P “ P°U more 

Twice? — Yes. 

More than twice ?— Yes, some did. 

Some went more than twice ? — Yes 

-WhlnX; S“l°d U u P p ’ : hy “ "** 80 ^ ~ “y ‘»ing done to them P 
Did they at any time receive any thing for going to vote a second ft™.? wu 
were promises of oatmeal made to 'them tor gjng f„ vote a secoTd Um‘ 

By whom were those promises made ? — Generally hv Tnbn 

Jo you know a p— ° f —of , know 

During 
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During the progress of the election did you prepare persons to go up to vote ? — Michael O’Connor. 
I did. 

To your own knowledge do you or not know that persons were prepared to go up 2 Aprii 
and vote a second time ? — I do. l 8 a 7- 

Were persons prepared to go up and personate other persons ? — They were. 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the question. 

Are you speaking of your own knowledge? — Yes. 

What was done? — At that time promises were made of oatmeal for going a second 
time. 

When they were to do what ? — When they were to poll a second time or to per- 
sonate another man. 

1 asked you whether you knew Patrick Conry? — I saw Patrick Conry poll. 

Do you recollect whether it was early in the poll or late in it ? — He polled both 
early and late. 

Do I collect from you that he polled at the beginning of the election, and also 
towards the close of it? — Yes. 

You saw him? — Yes, I did. 

Do you know Patrick Conry himself personally, or do you know that two 
persons of that name polled ? — I know the man that gave himself as Patrick Conry 
came forward again as Patrick Conry a second time. 

In the same name r — Yes, he polled as Patrick Conry early in the election and at 
the latter end of the election. 

Upon the inspection of the poll books, the name of Patrick Conry appeared on 
the second day’s poll, and the eleventh day’s poll in the Moycullen booth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

What is your name?— Michael O’Connor. 

What are you ? — I am a tradesman. 

What tradesman ? — A linen weaver. 

. Where do you live ? — Galway. 

You were employed by Mr. Martin at the election? — Yes. 

Did he settle with you? — No. 

You have had some words about that since, have not you, some quarrelling? — 

With whom, I do not understand you. 

With any body? — No. 

You have had no dispute at all with any man, take care what you say? — I do not 
understand you. 

You do not understand; I ask you, have you had any dispute with any body 
about not being paid, is that so ? — I had no dispute with any body to my knowledge. 

You have made no complaint? — Yes, at the time of the election. 

To whom? — Those persons who employed me. 

None since the election? — No. 

W r ho brought you over? — Mr. Butler. 

Is that a Galway coat you have got on? — Yes. 

Who paid for it ? — Mr. Butler. 

The rest of your, clothes? — Part are my own. 

Your neckcloth ? — That is my own. 

Paid for by yourself? — Yes. 

Mr. Butler did not give you the money ? — No. 

That waistcoat, who paid for that ? — Mr. Butler. 

The coat you have under the great coat ? — Mr. Butler the same. 

Your shoes? — No, I paid for them myself. 

Your stockings? — Myself. 

Your hat? — Mr. Butler paid for that. 

This is a pleasant expedition coming over from Galway ? — Not very pleasant ; 

I would as soon be at home. 

And not have the clothes? — I have a better suit of clothes at home. 

You would not have had them if you had not come? — I had not time to wait for 
my own. 

Nor to get any made? — I got none made. 

Where does Conry live? — Rusmuck. 

What day of the election did you see him poll ? — The second or third day, the 
beginning and latter end of the election, the eleventh or twelfth. 

2 64 - G You 
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You saw him poll on the second or third and the eleventh or twelfth ? — Yes. 

He had not polled before you saw him poll on the second or third day ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

Whether it was on the eleventh or on the twelfth you saw him poll afterwards 
you do not know? — No. 

Do you mean to swear there is no other person of the name of Patrick Conry in 
Galway?— Yes, several others. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewethcr. 

\V as the man you saw poll on the eleventh or twelfth day the same man you saw 
poll on the second or third? — Yes, he was. 

JVilUam Butler, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by Mr. Bruce , 
on behalf of the Petitioners. 

YOU come from the county of Galway ?— 1 do. 

You live in the barony of Moycullen ? — I live in the county town of Galway. 

What office do you fill in the barony of Moycullen? — I was eighteen years 
collecting quit rents in it. 

Are you well acquainted with that barony?— I am. 

Do you know many persons of the name of Patrick Conry r— I do. 

Where do you live ? — Rusmuck. 

Do you know two of them that came and voted twice at the Galway election ? — 
I do. 

At what periods ? — One of the Pat Conrys polled pretty early in the election, and 
again late, but I cannot specify the day. 

You are sure the same man who polled late in the election was the same man who 
polled early? — Yes. 

Do you know any thing of the other Pat Conry? — Yes. 

Did he vote twice in the election ? — Yes. 

When ? — Pretty late in the election. 

Both times pretty late? — Yes. 

Was it on the same day ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Adam. 

Which Pat Conry was it voted late and early? — Pat Conry that lives at Jame3 
Conrys. 

It was Pat James Conry ? — Yes. 

Where does he live ? — At Garrafin, in Rusmuck. 

How do you know it was early, if you do not remember the day ? — I cannot tell 
the day ; I did not take any notice/; 

Was it the second or third day ? — It was some day the first week, I cannot tell 
which. 

When did the poll begin, what day of the week? — I think Monday, I am not sure. 

Perhaps it was upon Friday he polled ? — I think it was the first week. 

Are you not quite certain whether it was the first week or the second? — Yes, it 
was the first week. 

What day ? — I cannot tell. 

It might be the Saturday ? — I do not know. 

You do not know that fact? — I do not know whether it was or not. 

You are sure the man you are speaking of was Patrick James Conry ? Yes 

When did he poll late ?— The latter end of the election. 

How long did the election last ? — Fifteen days, I believe. 

What day was the last time ?— In the last week. 

How many days did the polling go on in the last week ? — I do not know. 

How do you know it was in the last week? — I knew him so well. 

You knew him as well the first week as the last week? — Yes. 

Then how can you say it was because you knew him well, that you know he 
polled in the last week, and not the second? — Because I was looking at him that 
was all. 

You would be looking at him on any day that he polled ?— To the best of mv 
knowledge it was. 3 

I want to know why you say it was the last week, rather than the middle week ?— 
I think it was the last week. 

There 
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There is no particular circumstance that fixes it for one week rather than another, William Butler. 
is there ; if there is, tell us what it is ? — No, there is not. ' ~ J 

Now the other Patrick Conry, when did he vote ? — He polled at the .atter end a April 
of the election week. l8 “ 7 ’ 

Did he poll oftener than once?— Yes, twice. 

When did he poll first? — The last week of the election. 

He polled both times in the last week ? — Yes. 

Perhaps the same day? — Yes, some of them did. 

Did Patrick Conry poll twice on the same day ? — He did. 

How early in the day did he poll the first time? — I cannot tell you. 

Do you know what time of the day he polled ? — Some time in the middle of 
the day. 

When did he poll a second time? — There was not much time between them. 

Was the same inspector in the booth all the time? — There was several inspectors. 

Did the inspector continue in the booth all the day? — I do not know. 

You must have been very often at the election, if you saw these people vote so 
often? — I was. 

Cannot you say whether the inspector continued there all the time? — No, he 
might go out unknown to me. 

Was it his duty to remain there unless called away by some pressing occasion? — 

I do not know-. 

How long were you in the booth that day ? — The whole day from the time I went 
m, in the morning till the evening. 

What had you to do with it ? — I was looking on, and I was employed to look 
over them. 

To look over who ? — The freeholders. 

By whom ? — By Mr. Lambert. 

You were employed to see that no people polled improperly against Mr. Lambert? 

—Yes. 

Did you make any observation when Pat Conry polled a second time? — Yes. 

To whom ? — To himself. 

To the sheriff? — No, nor I dare not speak to any man. 

You did speak to Pat Conry? — Yes, I did. 

But not to any body else ? — I told it to some of my own friends, but not to any 
body else. 

You told them at the time? — Yes. 

How many people did you tell it to at that time ? — To both the Pat Conrys. 

To your own friends I mean ? — They were from the same neighbourhood. 

Did you not tell any of Mr. Lambert’s friends in the booth ? — No, they were not 
near. 

Could not you get at the inspector ? — No. 

Who was the inspector ? — There was several ; I did not know one name from 
the other. 

How many were there for Mr. Lambert ? — I do not know. 

Were there any ? — If there was I did not know them. 

You complained to nobody? — No. 

How many minutes elapsed.between his polling the first and second time ?— I do 
not know. 

Was it half an hour ? — I believe so, and more. 

Was it an hour ? — I cannot say exactly. 

Was he dressed in the same way the second time as the first? — He was indeed ; 
he did not change clothes. 

Nor faces? — No. 

Y ou knew him the second time ? — Y es. 

Anybody who knew him before must know it was the same man? — Yes, if they 
knew him. 

How long was he in giving his vote the first time ?— Not long ; there was nobody 
to oppose him ; they dare not. 

How long was he in polling the first time ? — Not long. 

What do you call long ? — I call an hour long. 

So do I ; ‘was he there an hour?— No. 

A man could take a good look at him in an hour ? — Yes, and in half an hour. 

How long were you looking at him whilst he was polling ? — From the time he 
was in till he left. 

G 2 Ilow 
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How long was it by your watch ?— I cannot say now. 

You cansay within ten minutes ?-To the best of my belief he was there better 
than a quarter of an hour. 

And in less than an hour afterwards he came and polled again I do not think 
it was an hour at all. 0 

Was it more or less?— I do not think it was a full hour ; but I cannot give vou 
the time. 6 •’ 

How long was he polling the second time ? — Not long. 

As long as he was the first ? — I do not think he was. 

Half as long ?- Yes, I think he might. 

Was the booth full of people that voted upon Mr. Lambert’s side and Mr. Martin’s 
sia ®~ * es » there was a good deal of people on both sides. 

abouT Pl ° Jed t0 l0 ° k “ ft<!r thevoters? — 1 do not kDOW "hat they were employed 

Do you know the last witness, Michael O'Connor? — I do. 

Did you happen to give him any thing before he came over to Ireland ’—Gave 
him anything, did you say. ' 

^ es ? — I never gave him any thing in my life. 

Did you ever give him any money ? — No. 

Did you ever give him any coat?— No, nor a waistcoat either. 

Nor a pair of breeches perhaps?— No, nor nothing else. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bruce. 

This was the Moycullen booth? — Yes. 

Did many people poll that day ? — I do not know how many. 

Were there many ? — Yes, there was. 

Examined by the Committee. 

When you saw this man come up a second time, why did you not mention it to 
sheriff or the inspector There was some of the sheriff’s people there, and they dare 

not speak themselves, and I dare not speak ; they would have knocked my life out 
of me in a minute. J 



James Kelly, Esq. again called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

. w ILL you produce the registers of the Moycullen barony of Patrick Conrv, dated 
the 5th of June 1820, the 12 of February 1823, and the 2d of March 1820. 

[The Witness retired to search for the registers.'] 
thi^votf °^‘ ^ hCard °PP osition t0 the efficiency of the proof to disqualify 

Mr. Merewether was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that the vote tendered by Richard Conry on the 
eleventh day of the poll be disallowed. 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. 



Martis, 3 ° die Aprilis, 1827 . 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



On the Vote of John Conry, No. 7. Class B. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Merewether. 

DO y 0 u remember at the Galway election seeing a person of the name of John 
Conry poll at the election ?— I do. 

Did you prepare that person for polling?— I was present when he was prepared. 
Preparing is getting the certificates and other things ready for polling ?— Yes. 

Did 
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Did you see him poll ? — Yes. 

Did you see him poll again afterwards during the election ?— I did. 

What day was that? — He polled two different days at the latter end of the 
election. 

Was the person you saw poll the second time the same person that you saw poll 
the first? — Yes. 

You are sure of it? — Yes. 

What place did he vote from ? — From Rusmuck. 

What do you say was the day when that man first polled? — I cannot recollect 
exactly to the date of the day. 

Did you see him poll afterwards ? — I did. 

That you have no doubt of ?— No. 



Michael O’Connor. 



3 April 
1827. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

When did he poll the second time ? — About the twelfth day. 

Who polled before him ? — One of the Conrys, the other man of the same name. 

Is that man here ? — No. 

You are sure a person of the nameofConry polled immediately before him . - 
The man that I attended was a man of the name of Conry immediately before him. 

That is as true as all the rest you have sworn ? — It is true the man I attended 
before him was a man of the name of Conry. 

Did he poll the beginning of the day the second time he polled? — Not at the 
beginning any one time. 

Did he poll early in the day ? — Yes, early in the day. 

Just before him another person of the name of Conry polled, and then he polled . 
—Not just before him, I did not say that ; the man I attended was of the name of 
Conry. 

On the same day ? — Yes, the eleventh or twelfth. 



Re-examined by Mr. Merewether. 

Y ou say on the same day there was another man polled of the name of Conry ? Yes. 
Can you say whether he polled before him or after? — Before him. 

Have you any doubt of the same man polling the second time? — Not the smallest. 
Do you take upon yourself to have a distinct recollection precisely of the place 
in which the man polled ? — He polled out of Rusmuck. 

Did the persons go up to the poll together that you have mentioned .—No, they 
did not. 

John Conry went up by himself? — He did. 



Examined by the Committee. 

Did you prepare John Conry both times ; — I was standing present when he pre- 
pared both times assisting. 

Do you mean giving him certificates ? — Yes. 

And dressing him up?— Just so. 

What do you mean by dressing him ? — That is what we call drilling him, directing 
him according to the certificates. 

You were a drill serjeant of those men who voted a second time ? — I was assisting. 

Did you prepare some men three times over during the election ? — There was. 

Your object was to get men and dress them, and prepare them to go up as many 
times as you could?— To go according to the directions given. 

That was your station in the election? — Yes. 

Were you not paid to prepare men and to drill men to go up twice, three times, 
or four times, or as many times as you could ? — I could not say what I was first 
employed for, or what was the intention of it, but that was the end of it. 

Y ou occasionally went up with those men to the poll ? I did. 

Did every voter take the oath ? — Yes. 

Did John Conry take the oath every time ? — Yes. 

And you stood by quietly ? — Yes. 

What oath did he take?— the oath of qualification. 

Did he take an oath he had not polled before during the Section r Yes, he did. 

(Mr. Bruce.) — You received directions to that effect?— Yes. 

{Committee.) — By whom were you employed to act in this manner to those people, 
those voters ? — By Jesse Lennard and John Gehagan. 

[The Counsel for the Petitioners was directed to go fully into the ciwe.j 
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delta stated yesterday, that you were an agent at the Galway 

LenLwrdZm y Gehag a P ^ edJ ' _I ™ empl ° yed for Co,onel >7 Jesse 

a “ d «“ ™» afterwards. 

nirflrs ?f? ged that ' va J duri °g the whole of the election ? — I was. 

—I did. 6 “ * tlme ’ d ‘ d y °“ take Up any voters t0 the P o11 a second or third time ? 
By whose direction did you do it?_Mr. Lennard and Mr. Gehavan. 

Did you hear any thing of the kind ?— No. 

Len " ard actin g to ^ election under the direction of Colonel 
V™ -4 J d ? cont,nua %i he attended the election every day but one 
^ You said oatmeal was promised to some of the voters to go up a second time N- 

Gehaga " ; he ^ d — 
I did not U GVer hCar Mr ’ Martin say any thin § with respect to that oatmeal ?— No, 
a IE? time hear Colonel Marti “ ask a ”y » f toe voters ,0 go up to vote 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the question. 

Mr. Merewetker was heard in support of the question. 

Ihe Committee determined that the question might be put. 

a s“onrr*“ J IdW h6ar C ° ,0 ' ,el MarUn 351 any o f ' h e voters to go up ,0 vote 

prom^es^^ 

SffEJ 

wafr’-Nol'Tdo'nof' ^ S ° addreSSed the v0,eis " hat *• •««. of the poll 
^ Mart ” ™ ‘ ha r00m "ftere he 

Just tell me what took place on the occasion, what he said ? i 

li W-r YeS ; f, he me "n he add 'essing w g ere he auta JSblta - V °' e ‘ 

forwaVa°nV™,rJum “ ” 

if they came forward without any reluctance P ° Wer haVe hlm retarn<![1 ’ 

secpbi^^ 

situnginachair delivering a speech, he stood up o/t of 7e cht, ta'^dTta 

chair 
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chair on one leg, and said that his situation represented that chair, he threw down the Mkkad O’Connor^ 

chair and retired to another corner of the room ; he asked who was to fill the chair, 

the people said he was to fill it that were present, and called him back to the chair 
and placed him in it, then they shouted and huzzaed for Colonel Martin. 

Do you remember about this time you are speaking of, about the close ot 
the election, any booths closing or being likely to close ? — I was not employed in any 
booth, but the barony of Moycullin, I can give no account of any other. 

Did you or not hear Colonel Martin say any thing as to the booths closing?— 

I do not recollect that I did. , . , , c 

You have spoken of persons polling the second time, do you know ot any persons 
polling in the names of other persons r — I do. 

Personating other persons ? — I did see some that did so personate. 

You have spoken of preparing voters to poll, tell us what the preparing voters 

is? Preparing a voter is, some of those voters did not speak English, it was 

necessary to go according to the words of the certificate in Irish to explain it to 
them, to tell them the town, the land they were to poll out of and their names, the 
date of their leases, who they had them from and the date of the registry. 

Is that what you did when you say you prepared the votes ?— That is what is to 
be understood from it. , . , , a 

Is that done with all votes whether they are good or whether they are bad ?— 

Yes. 

You mentioned something of drilling, what is drilling them ?— The same thing; 
it is reminding them the second time of it in case they should not be prepared, 
least they should forget it. 

Did you do that often?— As often as was necessary. 

Having been so prepared they went to the poll? Yes. 

Do you of your own knowledge know whether at any time during the election 
there were any persons kept ready to represent others in this manner during the poll ? 

How many can you speak of as having seen ready for that purpose ? —I cannot 

state the number. „ , , . 

Near about, do you remember any number ?— I do recollect there was some, out 
there was more than I can bring to my recollection. 

Two or three or four or ten ?— I can only speak to a few names I know, but 
there was a good many, ten or twelve generally in the room. 

At the same time do you mean?— Yes. 

Do you remember at any time any promise being made by Colonel Martin to 
any person, when he took any thing from his pocket and did any thing with it?— 

I saw him make a promise to a man at that time, but I did not know what it was. 

Did you know what period it was ?— It was at the latter end of the election. 

What did you see done? — The man seemed to doubt the promise and Colonel 
Martin took a letter from his pocket and just put it to his mouth. 

Did he say any thing?— No, I did not hear him say any thing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

When was it that this first began asking persons to vote the second time ?— In 
the latter end of the election. , T u 1 

Tell me one man that Colonel Martin asked to vote a second time ?— 1 heard 
him ask Dennis Comeilly. 

When did he vote the first time ?— Early in the election. 

When did Mr. Martin ask him to poll again ?— The latter end of it. 

How do you know that Colonel Martin knew he had voted before?— I do not 

^Did y'ou mean that Colonel Martin ever did any thing more than ask the parties 
for a vote ?— He asked them to go forward, and when they objected and said they 
had been before, he asked them to go a second time. 

Do you mean to swear that?— Yes. 

Tell me any one ?— Dennis Comeilly is one. 

He asked him to vote, and Dennis Comeilly said he had voted before . He said 
he had voted three times before. . ? v 

And that Colonel Martin nevertheless asked him to go and vote again . Yes. 

Who was by besides Dennis Comeilly ?— There were several people. 

Tell me the name of one?— There were several men that were in the same em- 
ployment with me by. 

G 4 
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Tell me oner-Dennis Callaghy was by. 

Is he in London?— Yes. 

at Tetime ! ?_I Cann0t the nameS ; there were P robabl y % in the room 
hand. * ^ ° f SOme of tbem J °hn Gavan was near me on my left 

Is he here?— I do not know that he is. 

Tell me any other?-I can go no further. 

heard him ZylZthSc "'i! h bod y e,se b “ De ™« Corneill, ?-I never 

he said to Dennis^onnlilly ^ *' Speeches 1 alluded ,0 before ’ exce P t "hat 

andfhrnpr„ro h “astn *“ passad " dth Dennis CornaiUy ; 

become of hta°-Y« P “ h ' S chair on ona le & a “ d «*ed what was to 

St nuTtheehlr^ 5 ’ be . asked the freeholders to come forward at that time 
vote for him. ’ “ t0tterm S state Yes, and asked them to come forward and 

And people are anxious to have good roads ?— Yes. 
was tinted y W ° U ' d never bave a perch »f good road there?-Yes, unless he 
agents? ^ Lambert ’ 5 a g“t «t the election ?-I do not know Mr. Lambert's 

Not°oMof thl? h T isa « ents? - 1 5aid aa plain as I could, I did not know, 
agents. 1 S ° me of them > b “‘ I did not know they were his 

agent!’ “ e ““ " ame ° f 1 ‘ ny one 3™ t “°"’ ? ~I t-™ John Burke was acting as his 

LaItlVh n o y oSt r om ThatlSthe ^ ~ I w-as not at all in his (Mr. 

° f Mr - ” several 

“1 !r-h.£iS““ *• 

down the people; he said! was the agl^Mr! Lmbl, ' “°° d ^ “ ** 
in wt plSlYe S s P ° Ut ° f hiS PkCe he apP ‘ ied 10 tha ^eriff: to support him 

in talTJel‘“- r00m; 116 St °° d 

Tell me any more ? — I do not recollect any other. 

agls* in^h/committee 1 “ “ «*“ aa a «"g » 

Think of some more ? — 

CM7 m Szl° n U J e e r t°r ‘° ,eU a11 y°“ know?— I do not know any more. 
gentTemeu f ’ “-s.der any more; I know some of the 

Jell me the name of any of the gentlemen ?-I do not say what their employment 

Tell me any person who was active ?_Captain Butler was very active 
h£ What d,d you see him do.-I, was he tha, brought me here; summoned are 

Do you know Morris's house? — I do. 

That is in Galway? — Yes. 

Was it an open house during the election ?— I do not know 

Did you never pass by it? — Yes. 

Is it a public house ? — Yes. 

jst see Mr - Lambert ' s votes in aad « 

Did 
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Did you never pass by it during the election r — Yes. . 

Did you not see Mr. Lambert’s voters going in and out?— I saw people goin Q in 

and out: I did not know whose voters they were. ., . 

You swear you do not know who those persons were r— They were considered 
Mr. Lambert’s voters ; I did not know that they were his voters. , 

Do you not know now that the persons you saw going in and outot Mr. Morris s 
were the voters of Mr. Lambert t — I believe they were. . 

Have you any doubt of it?— I believe they were; some people might go that 

were not voters. . , .. n c 

Have you any doubt that the majority of the persons you saw going in and out ot 
Morris’s were Mr. Lambert’s voters ? — Indeed I believe they were, 

Have you any doubt of it?— No, I have not. . T 

Why did you not say so before?— I thought it was sufficient when 1 said 1 was 
not in the house at all. 

Tell me any you saw going in there? — I will not, because I do not know. 

Do you know any one of Mr. Lambert’s voters you saw going in or out . I do 
not know, but I might know them if I saw them now. 

Do you not know at this moment, and consider before you answer, the name ot 
any of Mr. Lambert’s voters whom you saw going in and out of that house . 

^ That you swear?— Yes; there might be people there I knew, but I placed no 
remarks on them ; I did not look at them to mind them, it was not my business at 
the time. 

There was a good deal of rioting at the election ?— Oh yes. 

Did vou not see bludgeon men attending for Mr. Lambert at those riots, and take 
care what answer you give?— I will give a fair answer; I saw Colonel Martins 
committee room broke. 

What do you mean by that?— His windows broke. 

Bv whom ?— ' The mob of men that came out. 

On the part of Mr. Lambert?— I do not know whose directions they were under. 
Whose people were they?— It was against Colonel Martin. 

Was it a good-sized mob ? — Yes. 

How many hundreds ? — I cannot tell. ■ ., . 

How many thousands?— I cannot tell, I was inside; I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, I was inside the room at the time. 

You saw the mob ?— Yes, I saw them through the window 

What did they come and do?— They pelted up stones, and broke the windows. 

Is that all they did?— Yes, that is all I saw them do. 

How many hundreds there were you do not know?— No. , 

Have you any doubt there were a great many hundreds?— I do not know how 
many hundreds there were there. ^ . , 

Who put that mob down ?— They dispersed, and went up the street from us; 

I can give no further account of them after they turned up from the room. 

John Conry came up to vote twice?— Yes. 

Did you not, during the election, see Colonel Martin himself attacked . I do not 

understand that question ; explain it again. ....... , j 

Did you, during the election, see Colonel Martin himself attacked by the mob ?— 

^ loid you see Colonel Martin’s son attacked ?— No, I did not; he was not in the 
house when that attack was made. . T 

Do you mean that is the only attack you saw ? — Yes, that is the only one I saw. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewether. 

Was that the only attack you saw during the election ?— Yes. 

Were you there during all the election? Yes. , 

What day was it that attack took place? — It was the first week of the election. 
Do you remember whether there was any particular class of voters voting on that 
day? — No, I was inside. , 

Were there any of the town voters who voted during the election —tor whom. 
Was the town election going on at the same time?— Yes, it was. 

Was that election going on on this day J— I think it was. 

Can you take upon yourself to swear whether it was Mr. Lambert s mob, or any 
mob connected with the town election, or not ?— That I cannot say. 

264. H Do 



Michael O’Connor. 

3 April 
1837. 
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- come^p^rlXSeAe T™* 0 '' “ ,ha ” ■» *e mob 

You donor , y . the windows ia the committee room 

it the Moycullen^ booth ? “it “S' Lambert S in one of ,he booths , was not 

the^“ thS' the b00th “ Which y °“ saw those P erso " 5 poll twice 1— It was one of 
WaShl Siftb ^ ent * eman ’ 3 oame? — His name was Reillv. 

I understood L, “ PerS ° n *° SU P erintead the P°U *« Mr. Lambert ?_Yes, 

Mr! fertf“ r respects ‘ — ? do not ^ now what other agents he had. 
agent for Mr.’ Lambert ?™ sawTm h ° W d ° y ° U k "° W he was “ 

Instde where ?-In N- 2, Mo, culIen. 8 

Jfe he tbere ,h “ fOT tha — purpose, or any other purpose ?-He was writing 
By the side of the poll clerks?-— Yes 

In T Mo;c*n Pera ° n ’ ^ ^ ** ° f “ - agent, where did you see him 

Was he writing also ? — He was. 

Did you see him do anything more as agent, except writing there l_ No 

He was close to the poll clerk ? Yes. 1 ° 6 ' JNo * 

Examined by the Committee. 

Colonel persons who went up to vote for 

getting up to poll?— I did not see that they had * m ° b ’ ” h a " y dificult r in 

Martin had 7*°“? wh ° ™ hed <° ™te for Colonel 

You can state that posili,ely S ?“S. P 5tatethat theyhad ' 

with them ?— I “id not' see my bKEk ^ *' mdows ' haii the y an y banners or colours 
Was'anybo^y^urt ?^No. bS ^ deS break tbe w i u( l 0 ws? No. 

Were they frightened?— Yes, because the windows were broken 

PSrt ° f J0M d “ ty “ Pre - are “ y ° f *- - to vote the second 

wem“ 0“?“ * by “ ™» ^hagan, direction 

heT^ed helld 'XES-t ^ ^ fo “ ^ aud 

There were fifty persons present?— A good many were in the room 

Y™ d herd y hi°m7 S Ye P s. er80nS ^ ““ ™ ld . -* as was convenient. 

Did you see this man poll ?— Yes 

Did you make any remark to any body ?Lyi to him'elf 
Did any body hear that remark?— Not at that time 

You were sufficiently near him to whisper that? T a: • 

he stopped five days. ^ ' * ^ad su ffi c *6nt opportunity, 

DH an b te°dy d ht Slou7d id 7No Say “* *** “ ““ 

How often did he poll at the same booth ?— Twice 
iJid he go up in the same dress ? — Yes 

It was the duty of each agent to see who polled 1 — Yes 

* ' And 
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And Mr. Lambert’s agent could see him? — Yes, I think so. 

He made no objection to his polling a second time ? — I did not hear that he did. 

It is usual for each candidate to have agents ? — Yes. 

And to have their dressers up? — Yes. 

And Mr. Lambert had his dresser up?— Yes. 

Did they do the same as you did ? — I cannot say. 

But Mr. Lambert had his dresser up?— I believe he had people to prepare his 
voters in like manner. 

Had you any reason to believe that any voters who went for Mr. Daly or 
Mr. Lambert voted more than once ? — I do not know'. 

Do you believe it ? — I do not know that they did or not. 

Was there Mr. Martin’s mob ? — That did not appear when they broke Colonel 
Martin’s house. 

Was there a Colonel Martin’s mob, a mob for Colonel Martin? — Yes. 

Was there a mob for Mr. Daly ? — They were for the town. 

Was there Mr. O'Hara’s mob ? — The town mob were all collected into one. 

There was Mr. Lambert’s mob that broke in Mr. Martin’s committee room? 

I do not know what mob they were. 

Let us see what mobs there were, there was the mob of Galway town ? — Yes. 

Did that carry a flag or banner ? — I did not see any flag. 

You never saw the flag with “ O'Hara and Martin for ever, and no treachery ?” 
—I did not. 

You saw the mob shouting for Mr. Martin? — Yes. 

Shouting for Mr. Lambert? — Yes. 

And Mr. O'Hara? — Yes. 

Which was the greatest mob you do not know ? — The mob of the town was the 
greatest. . , 

Which was the strongest mob, Mr. Martin’s or Mr. Lambert s ?— Mr. Martin s 
mob was the strongest. 

How many mobs were there? — I cannot tell how many there were, there 
was mobs in different parts of the town I could give no account of, they might 
have been one mob or separate mobs, I know nothing more about them. 

What was the mob you spoke of? — I do not know. 

You have spoken of Mr. Lambert’s mob?— No, I have not; but 1 said they 
were not Colonel Martin’s mob. 

Did you hear any mob shout any thing? — Yes, the mob halloed and shouted 
in a very loud manner, and pelted stones, and then turned up the street. 

What was the shout ? — I did not hear it. 

Did you hear any shout of any description?— Yes, through the streets I did. 

What was it ?— Martin and O'Hara, they called in the town. 

What was the shout of Colonel Martin’s mob? — The same. 

What was the shout of Mr. Lambert’s mob ? — I do not know. 

Do you know the day that this John Conry went up to vote the second time?— 
I think the twelfth or thirteenth day, I am not certain. 

You told us when Mr. Martin asked this Corneilly for his vote, he said he had 



Michael O' Connor. 



3 April 
1827. 



voted three times ? — Yes. . 

What did Colonel Martin say after he had heard that ?— Colonel Martin spoke 
something, and one of Colonel Martin’s agents came and siruck Corneilly, and he 
went out and Colonel Martin came over to him, but I did not know what he said. 

The Committee understand you to say, that Colonel Martin had asked this man 
to vote knowing he had Voted three times ? — He said he had voted three times. 

Did he ask him to vote again?— Yes, he told him he should vote again, and 
Pat Maude told Colonel Martin that the man expected to get a clear receipt for 



the balance that was due to him. 

Did you hear Colonel Martin ask this man to vote after he had told he had voted 
before ? — Yes, he asked him at that time. 

Did he ask him after the man said he had voted? — Yes, he told him to go again. 

Do you know whether this man voted the fourth time? — He did vote the fourth 
time, in a different man’s name. 

You have said, that in preparing the men to vote, it was no part of your duty to 
solicit them to vote the second time ?— I have said so. 

Supposing, when you were ordered to prepare a man to vote, who had voted 
before, if you had refused to prepare him, because he had voted before, would you 
not have been discharged from the situation you held ? — I think I would. 

H 2 w *s 
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, * e f T r ,° f u ei “ g dischar S ed ’ “ d what you considered to be a faithful 

discharge of your duty that you did prepare men a second time ?— It was. 

W hat day id John Conry vote the first time ?— The second or third day 

name?— Yes g °I id"'* De ““ iS Corneilly ’ who voted the fourth time “other 

You considered it part of your duty?— Yes, I did. 

And you say you remonstrated with this person when he came up to vote the 
second toe? I asked him the reason he came forward the second time, and he said 
he was under an apprehension he should be dispossessed, if he refused to do so. 

1 hat was when he voted the second time ?— No, the third time. 

Uid you say anything to him the second time?— No, I did not. 

What did you say to him?— I asked him the reason he came forward to poll so 
many times during the election; he told me, he owed a balance of rent out of his 
holding, and he expected to get a clear receipt. 

Was that the second time ?— No, the third time. 

That was the third time ? — Yes. 

You said nothing to him the second time ?— No, I was only standing present 
when he was preparing the second time, and I went along with him to conduct him 
being so prepared, and he came through my hands a third time, under a different 
name. 

What was the name ? — Peter Killaloy. 

You expostulated with him, and wondered why he should vote so often ? Yes. 

Did you say anything as to his changing his name ?— He told me was obliged to 
assume that name. ° 

Did he say why ?-Y es, in order to obtain a receipt for the balance of rent he owed. 

1 o whom did he owe it ? — To Colonel Martin ; he owed rent to Colonel Martin 
he lives m a village called Commis. ’ 

He voted the fourth time ? — Yes. 

What did you say to him?— I said nothing to him, seeing he made a trade of it. 

Are you a freeholder yourself? — No, I am not. 

Did you vote at the election ? — No, I never voted in my life. 

When did he vote the fourth time ? — I do not know the day. 

Did you not go up with him the fourth time?— No, I saw him the fourth time 
prepared. 

Who prepared him ? — A man of the name of Griffiths. 

Did you know he had polled three times before ? — I did. 



William Butler, again called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know John Conry ? — I do. 

Do you know whether he polled twice in the Galway election ? — I do. 

Do you know on what days he polled ?— Early in the election, he polled first. 
When the second time ? — Pretty late in the election. 

Can you specify the days? — No, I cannot. 

It was early and late in the election ? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Who voted before him, when he voted the second time ?— -I think a man of the 
name of Conry, but I am not sure of it. 



Examined by the Committee. 

Was that John Conry of Rusmuck ? — Yes, of Rusmuck. 

Mr. Merewether stated, that upon the third day’s poll, the first name was John 
Conry, place of abode, Rusmuck ; place and nature of his freehold, Rusmuck - 
no entry of the parish ; 40 s. the amount of freehold, and date of registry, 6th of 
October 1824 ; and on the 12th day’s poll, the third person upon the poll was, John 
Conry, of Rusmuck ; his freehold in Rusmuck ; no parish, value 40s.; the date of the 
registry, the 8th of December 1818. 

Mr. Adam was heard to apply for a commission to Ireland, to examine into the 
W xr °li he CaSe that reIated t0 votes objected to on both sides. 

Mr. Merewether was heard in opposition to the application, and objected to the 
counsel lor the bitting Members, being allowed to go into the objections to the votes 

of 
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of the Petitioners, those objections not being placed against each vote in the list, but 
merely one general objection to the whole. 

Mr. Adam was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that the application made by the counsel for the 
Sitting Member, for a general commission in Ireland for the examination of witnesses, 
should not be granted ; and also, that the Committee will receive the list of votes 
polled for and on behalf of Mr. Lambert, which are objected to by the Sitting 
Member. . 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the Committee. ^ 

Mr. Rolfe objected to the Committee deciding upon the vote oi John Lonry till 
he had had an opportunity of examining witnesses in support of the vote, and in 
contradiction to the testimony produced to invalidate the vote. 

Mr. Harrison objected to the course proposed. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in reply. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined that the decision of John Conry’s vote be postponed 
till to-morrow. . 

The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
of the .Committee. 



William Butler. 



3 April 
1827. 



On the Vote of Hugh Conry, No. 9, Class B. 

John M‘ Donough, called in; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Merewether, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

WERE you at the last election for the county of Galway? — Yes, I was. John M'Dormgh. 

Were you there on the twelfth day’s poll? — I was. v 

Did you see a person vote there by the name of Hugh Conry? — I did: 

Did you see him vote more than once on that same day? — I did. 

Are you sure that the man you saw vote the second time on that same day was 
the same man that you saw vote before on that day ? — I am. 

You are sure it was the same man ? — I am. 

Where did Hugh Conry vote from ? — From Rusmuck. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Do you recollect who voted immediately before him ? — Indeed I do not ; I had 
more than one bone to pick to mind myself. 

You saw him vote twice the same day? — Yes. 

Who was by ? — There was a great deal more that I am able to account for now. 

Were there any of Mr. Lambert’s inspectors by at the time?-—Yes, there was. 

Who ? — I know some of them, and there was some that I did not. 

Tell us those that you knew ? — I know Frank O’Flaherty was in the booth. 

Was he one of Mr. Lambert’s agents 1 — Yes, and William Butler was one of them. 

Was that the man that came over with you? — Yes. 

He was there? — Yes. 

And he saw this man poll twice? — I do not know that. 

Were they standing by at the time? — They were in the booth room. 

Must they not have seen him ; were they not in a situation to see him ? — That 
I am not able to swear. 

Tell me where they were? — -In the booth room. 

Whereabouts ?— They were in the room where three numbers was polling. 

Was he dressed just the same both times ? — He was. 

That is all you recollect about it ? — It is. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewether. 

In what booth was this ; was it in the Moycullen booth? — Yes, it was. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Where do you live ? — In part of Connamara. 

Do you live in Rusmuck ? — I do not. 

Did you vote at the election ? — I did not. 

Where does Hugh Conry live? — In Rusmuck. M‘ h l 
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Michael O Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether on 
behalf of the Petitioners. 

DO you know Hugh Conrv, of Rusmuck ? — I saw him at the late election. 

Did you see him at the election on the twelfth day? — Yes. 

Do you know whether he voted on that day? — I know he did. 

Did he on that day vote only once or more than once ?— I do not recollect that 
he voted more than once on that day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

There are two Hugh Conrys, of Rusmuck ?— I believe there are. 

Do you not know that there are?— I am certain to one of them. 

Are you not certain there are two of Rusmuck r— There were two, but I only 
know one of them. ’ J 

Both of Rusmuck? — Yes. 

Both freeholders ? — I do not know. 



Mu'hacl O’Connor. 



3 April 

1827. 



Examined by the Committee. 

You saw this man vote on the twelfth day?— Yes. 

Were you in and about the booth during the whole of the twelfth day? No 

I was not ; I was backwards and forwards from the booth. ' ’ 

You only saw him vote once?— Yes. 

He might have voted more than once and you not see him?— Yes 
What sort of a man is he, light or dark?— Rather a dark man. 

Is he a tall man?— I can badly describe him now, it is only I saw the man at that 
time, and saw him vote once, I was never acquainted with him before then. 



iisvote^ rCM,e ^ er StatCd that hC had n ° 0ther evidence t0 produce applicable to 
The decision upon this vote was postponed till to-morrow. 



On the Vote of Hugh Conry, Nos. 11 and 12, Class B. 

Willmm Butler, again called in ; and Examined by Mr. Bruce, on behalf of the 
Petitioners. 

WilliamButUr. | ^DO jou^know a mao of the name of Hugh Conry who voted twice during the 

IcannIt h lnSn4ed%r 0? “ He P °" ed ^ a ” d k,e ,he <**&»>. 

What place does he belong to? — Rusmuck. 

Are they father and son ? — No, they are not. 

Are they relations ? — They are. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Both of Rusmuck? — Yes. 

He voted early in the election and late?— Yes, and I saw him twice the same 
fe** j [“ 'election ; there was a Hugh Conry polled early and late, and Hugh Conry 
that polled twice on one day in the election. ° * 



Examined by the Committee. 

Did he poll under the same name ?— Yes, both times 

b0t,l0f the “ ; the y d itl not change their names. 

Who polled immediately before the Hugh Conry that polled early and late when 
he polled late . I cannot very well bring it to my recollection. 

Who polled immediately before the other Hugh Conry the second time he polled* 
i*o ft w aT SeVeriJ ° m m ; there “ batch ° f them in ,here i 1 say 

Do you recohect on what day's poll it was that this Hugh Corny polled twice the 
same day ?- It was late in the election; I think it was within two or three days of 
the end of the election ; it was late in the election. ^ OI 

He was of Rusmuck too? — Yes, he was. 

Mr. 
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Air- Merewether stated that this was all the evidence he had to produce upon William Bailer. 
this vote. 1 r v. ■ 

The decision upon this vote was postponed till to-morrow • 3 April 

1827. 

On the Vote of James Conry, Nos. 13 and 14, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and Examined by Mr. Merewether, on behalf of 
the Petitioners. 

DO you remember during the election a person voting of the name of James 
l^onry ' — I do know two James Conrys. 

Do you remember James Conry who voted the seventh day of the election?— 

That was the middle of the election. 

Did or not that James Conry vote again a second time?— Indeed he did, very 
shortly after. 3 

Was it the same day or the next day ? — Not the same day. 

The next day? — A day or two; I cannot identically say it was shortly after 
I cannot say to a day. 3 ’ 

Are you sure that the same man you saw poll on the one day, polled again a dav 
or two after? — Yes. ° 3 

You are sure of that? — Yes. 

What town land did he vote for? — Rusrauck. 

Was this in the Moycullen booth? — Yes, it was. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Are both the James Conrys you know of Rusmuck ? — They was. 

You saw one of them poll when in the election ?— About the middle of the 
election. 

And again how soon after?— Again in a day or two after, very shortly, I cannot 
say exactly. J 

How many James Conry’s do you know? — Two. 

Two only ? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewether. 

Whether there are one or more, are you sure that the man you saw poll the 
second time is the same man you saw poll before ? — Yes, I am ; I know him better 
than I know many here. 

Examined by the Committee. 

What office did you fill at this election ? — I was attending the double polling 
looking at them. 6> 

On whose behalf? — Mr. Lambert’s. 

Was it your duty to see that persons did not vote who ought not to vote? 

It was. 

Did you make any mention of this double voting to any of your superiors during 
the election ? — I did, to a good deal of themselves. ° 

That is not the question ; when you saw that these Conry’s voted a second time 
did you make any communication to Mr. Lambert’s committee, or any of his agents* 

or those by whom you were employed, or to the deputy sheriff in the booth ? I told 

it to some of the gentlemen they were polling double times. 

When you saw Conry vote a second time, knowing that he had already voted once, 
did you go to any of the agents or parties connected with Mr. Lambert, and by whom 
you were employed, to communicate that fact? — There were more agents of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s than I, they saw him as well as me, and dare not speak, nor I dare not speak. 

You made no communication afterwards in the evening; you did not go to the 
committee and tell them what was going on ? — I told Mr. Lambert himself they 
were going on with the double polling. 3 

Was there any scrutiny or examination at the close of the election into those votes 
who had polled twice ? — I do not know. 

You know nothing about that ?— No, I do not know how they went on. 

Why did not y 0 n dare give your opinion upon it?— Because I was afraid. 

Afraid of what ? — Afraid of my life. 

Afraid of what ? — Oh if you were there you would know. 

H 4 Michael 
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Michael O'Connor again called in ; and further examined by Mr. Bruce, 
on behalf of the Petitioners. 

Michael O'Connor. DID you prepare a man of the name of James Conry during the Galway 
' ~ / election? — Yes. 

3 Apiil Do you know' whether James Conry voted twice? — He did. 

1827. Do you know that of your own knowledge? — Yes. 

Did that person who voted once, vote a second time? — Yes, one James Conry. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

How many James Conrys are there? — I saw two James Conrys. 

You only know two? — No, two. 

When did this James Conry vote first? — About the middle of the election and 
late in the election. 

Not two days running ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewether. 

Did you see two James Conrys vote at different times, or do you only speak of 
one ? — There was two James Conrys. 

Do you know if both of them voted twice? — Yes, they both voted twice. 

(Mr. Rolfe.) — There are two James Conrys and they both voted twice? — Yes. 
Tell me when each voted the first time ?—-One of them voted the middle of the 
election and the latter end. 

When did the other vote ? — Late in the election. 

Both times late in the election ? — Yes. 

Mr. Rolfe contended that the evidence was not sufficient to disqualify the vote. 
Mr. Merewether was heard upon the sufficiency of the evidence. 

On the vote of James Conry, Nos. 15 and 16, Class B. 

John MDonough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce, on behalf 
of the Petitioners. 

/<*, ARE y° u a tena ” t °f Mr - Martin’s ?— I was. 

v - j You are not now ? — No. 

Are you in any gentleman’s employment now ? — I am in Mr. Lambert’s 
employment. 

Do you know a man of the name of James Conry? — I do. 

Do you know whether he voted twice during the late election? — I know that 
man ; I know myself he voted twice. 

When did he poll? — The last days of the election. 

Can you tell the days ? — No, I cannot. 

But towards the latter part of it ? — Yes, at the latter part of it. 

Where were you on the seventh and eighth days of the election ? — In the country 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

What day of the week was the seventh day of the election ? — The Wednesday ; 
no the Tuesday I meant to say. 

What do you mean to say ? — The election began on Monday. 

The polling began on Monday? — Yes. 

The polling began on Monday ? — No, the election began. 

When did the polling begin? — I saw people polling on Tuesday. 

When was it you were in the country? — I was there Monday and Tuesday. 

The following week? — Yes. 

You were not in the country on the Wednesday ? — No. 

Then why did you say you were in the country on the seventh and eighth days? — 
Yes, I was. 

The seventh and eighth days of the polling?— Yes, I was. I went to the country 
on Sunday ; I started on Monday, and I came to town on the following day. 

What time of the day?— Early; I came from the country; I started on the 
Tuesday, and on the following day I arrived. I was early there on the first light. 

And you were at the Galway election on the Wednesday ? — Yes, I was there the 
eighth days poll. I was not the seventh or eighth days in town at the poll. 
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Will you swear that the Janies Conry you saw poll twice did not poll on the eighth John M'Donmgk. 
day ? — I am not able to say. ' 

You were in Galway on the Wednesday? — Yes. 3 April 

Will you swear that 'that was not the day on which James Conry, that you say 1827. 
polled twice, did poll ? — I know that I was not looking at him voting that day. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Did you see James Conry vote twice after that day ? — Yes, I did. 

How many days were you at the Galway election? — Every day but two days. 

You saw every thing that was going on in the town?— Not half of it. 

What did that half consist of that you did see ? — Very indifferent. 

Was there any rioting in the town of Galway? — Oh there was, if you were there, 
you would have less to say than you have now. 

Was there any thing like what you call a mob? — There was. 

Was there more than one mob ? — I believe there was, and twenty. 

Were they known by any particular name; were they squads or parties; whose 
mobs were they ; was there Mr. Martin’s mob ? — It was reported so. 

Did you see a mob called Mr. Martin’s mob ? — I did. 

Did you see a mob called O’Hara’s mob? — I did. 

Did you see a mob called Mr. Lambert’s mob? — I did. 

Which was the strongest mob of the three, how many hundreds were there in 
Martin’s mob ? — That is more than I am able to account for. 

Was there 1,000 persons rioting together? — I took very good care not to be in 
their way whenever that was the case. 

There was so many, you were afraid of them ? — Believe me, if you were there 
yourself, you would not ask me that. 

Was there any thing to choose between the one and the other, whether it was 
Lambert’s, Martin’s or O’Hara’s ; was one better than the other, or were they all 
bad alike ? — I saw nothing bad on either side. I did not receive a blow or a stroke 
from any. 

Were all the mobs alike? — I did not see them meeting. 

There were mobs of each party, all acting alike? — Yes; I have seen the com- 
mittee of Mr. Martin’s broke, and I had like to have lost my own life in Mr. 

Lambert’s committee. 

Had Mr. Martin’s committee a house or room where the gentlemen attended ? — 

Y es, it was a house. 

Did you see any persons assault that house ? — I did not, but I saw it broke. 

By whom ? — I was told it was the town’s mob that broke it. 

You saw them do it? — Yes. 

How many persons were in the town mob ? — I do not know, I did not see it 
when it was done, but I saw it after it was done. 

You saw the house after it was injured? — Yes. 

But you did not see it done? — No. 

But it was done ? — The glasses were broke. 

You cannot tell from your own knowledge who did it? — No. 

You only heard it spoken of, that they had done it, you did not see it? — No. 

What do you mean by the town’s mob ? — The county of the town. 

Was this early in the election that the mob did this ? — It was not. 

Did not the Galway town election finish before the other? — I was not in the 
town election at all, I had nothing to do with the town election at all. 

Was it finished before the other began?— Yes; I am mistaken, it was finished. 

I know nothing about it ; I was told it was finished. I know nothing about it myself. 

Mr. Merewether stated, that he had no other evidence to produce applicable 
to this vote. 

On the Vote of Mathias Conry, Nos. 19 and 20, Class B. 

William Butler , again called in ; and further Examined y Mr. Merewether, 
on behalf of the Petitioners. 

DID you see a person vote in the name of Mathias Conry r — I did. William Butler. 

Did you see him poll more than once or not during the election? — I did. v ^ ' 

Are you sure that same man who voted as Mathias Conry voted a second time 
during the election ? — I am. 

264. I When 
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William Butler. When was it he voted the first time?— It was late enough when he voted both 
' •— — ' times. 

3 April What place did he vote for ? — Rusmuck. 

l8a 7 - Both times? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

How late in the election was it ; was it both times the same day he voted ? — I do 
not say he did. 

I ask you whether he did not? — It was very late; I cannot tell you the day, it 
was not on one day. 

Do you know more than one Mathias Conry ? — No. 

At the Moycullen booth was it? — Yes. 

Michael O’Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce, 
on behalf of the Petitioners. 

Michael O'Connor. i DO you know a man of the name of Mathias Conry? — Yes. 

v — ■ — ' Did you prepare him for voting? — I saw him prepared. 

Did you see him vote ? — I did. 

How often did he vote? — I saw him vote twice. 

Do you know at what period of the election he voted twice ? — At the latter end 
of the election. 

Both times? — Yes, both times on one day. 

Did he poll twice on one day, or on different days? — He polled twice on the 
same day. 

Did you see him poll on any other day ? — No. 

( Committee .) — Are you sure he did not poll again during the election ? No, 
I am not. 

It was the latter end of the election? — Yes. 

Is there any other Mathias Conry? — Not that I know of. 

(Mr. Bruce.) — Can you tell on what day he did vote twice ? — No, I cannot ; it 
was at the latter end of the election. 

Mr. Merewether stated, that he had no other evidence to produce applicable to 
this vote. 



Mercurii, 4 ° die Aprilis, 1827 - 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Merewether applied for the decision of the Committee upon the six votes 
examined into yesterday. 

Mr. Rolfe stated, that he had enquired of his client, and found that he should not, 
by asking any adjournment of the Committee, be able to produce any witness in 
contradiction to the testimony produced yesterday, or in support of the votes ; but 
that with the permission of the Committee, he would say a few words upon 
each vote. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the vote of John Conry. 

The Committee determined that the vote of John Conry, who voted the second 
time on the nth day, be disallowed. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the votes of the two Hugh Conry ’s. 

Mr. Merewether was heard on the other side. 

The Committee determined that Hugh Conry, No. 9, Class B, be disallowed. 

The Committee determined that the vote of Hugh Conry, Nos. 11 and 12, 
Class B, be disallowed. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the vote of James Conry, Nos. 13 and 14, 
Class B. 

Mr. Merewether was heard on the other side. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the vote of James Conry, Nos. 15 and 16, 
Class B. $ 

The 
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The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the vote of Mathias Conry, Nos. 1 9 and 20, 
Class B. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Matthias Folan, No. 24, Class B. 

John M‘Donough, again called in ; and having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see any person at the Galway election vote of the name of Mathias John M'Donovgh. 
Folan? — I did. ' — * 

Did you see that person vote again at any time during the poll ? — I did. 4 April 

Can you tell me near about the day he voted first, and when the second time? — l8a 7 - 

To the best of my belief the day he polled first he polled again ; I am not sure as to 
the time, the time is so far off the thing happened. 

Have you any doubt that he did vote twice ? — I have no doubt at all of seeing 
him polling twice at the latter part of the election. 

Examined by the Committee. 

What tipie of the election was it ? — The latter part. 

You [saw him poll twice one day? — Yes, I am sure it was one day the latter 
part of the election. 

You did not see him poll more than twice ? — Indeed I did not ; if I did I do not 
bring it to my recollection, as I am upon my oath. 



William Butler , again called in ; and having been sw'orn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Merewether. 

WERE you at the last election? — I was. 

Did you see a' person vote there of the name of Matthias Folan? — I did. 

Did he or not vote twice during the election ? — He did poll twice. 

Will you tell me when it was he did poll twice ? — The latter end of the election. 
Will you tell me whether it was on different days, or the same day he polled twicer 
— On one day ; I saw him poll. 

( Committee .) — Twice ? — Y es. 

(Mr. Merewether .') — Twice upon one day? — Yes. 

Mr. Rolfe stated he was not in a condition to call witnesses to contradict this 
evidence. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Mark Flaherty, No. 27, Class B. 

John M‘Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect seeing a man of the name of Mark Flaherty voting in the j 0 j, n UPDonough. 
Galw'ay election ? — Yes. ' ^ * 

How often did he vote ? — I recollect his voting more than once. 

Did he vote twice? — Yes. 

What day ? — At the latter part of the election. 

Can you specify the days ? — No, I cannot. 

Did he poll on the same day, or on two different days ? — On different days, to 
the best of my belief ; but that is a very hard question for a man on his oath. 

( Committee .) — Where does Flaherty live? — He lived in Rusmuck, or otherwise 
Turnabout. 

(Mr. Bruce.) — Do you know' whose property Rusmuck is? — Richard Martin’s. 

Colonel Martin’s, the member? — Oh yes. 

Do you know whether Mark Flaherty is alive or dead ? — He is dead ; but he was 
alive at that time. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect seeing a man of the name of Mark Flaherty vote at the Galway william Butler. 
election ? — I do, well. _ v. ^ ' 1 

Do you know how often he voted ? — Twice. 

In what part of the election ? — The latter part of the election. 

Did ha vote on the same day? — No, on different days. 

I 2 Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Rol/e. 

How do you know he voted twice?— I saw him. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



John M‘Donough. 



On the Vote of Michael Kean, No. 32, Class B. 

John M‘Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

yo, u or n °t see a person of the name of Michael Kean vote ? — Of what place, 
will you tell me. 

Of Rusmuck? — I did. 

Did you see or not, that man vote the second time during the election ? — I did. 
Do you know what the days were on which he polled ?— It was pretty early he 
polled the first. J 

How was it as to the second ? — Late in the election. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

What do you mean by late in the election ?— Every thing that happened after the 
ninth day, I call that late. 

And before the ninth day early ? — Yes. 



Examined by the Committee. 

Were you there all the election?— I know this man polled the first week in the 
election ; this man was with me in the booth, and I had a conversation with him. 

(Mr. Rolfe.) — Did you see him poll the first time ?— Yes, I did. 

Were you in the booth at the time ? — I was. 

Were you in the booth the second time? — Yes, I was in the room. 

( Committee .) — You remained there all the election ? — No, 1 did not. 

You were there the latter part ?— ' Yes, and before it began at all. 

You were there the last day? — Yes. 

(Mr. Merewether.') — You saw some men poll twice at different times of the 
election ? — Yes. 

Tell me whether in point of fact you observed that more towards the close of the 
election than at the beginning of it?— In the latter part of it they were going on 
tidily ; they did not poll many bucks at the first part of the election. 



William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

rniliam BvtUr. DID you see a man of the name of Michael Kean vote at the last election 
~ for Galway ? — I did. 

Did you see him vote more than once ?— Yes, I did. 

When was it to the best of your recollection he so voted ? — He voted pretty early 
Was that the first time? — Yes. J 

When about was it he voted the second time ? — Late. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

You saw him yourself? — Yes, and I knew him myself. 

The same man?— Yes. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Edmund Joyce, No. 35, Class B. 

John M'Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

John M‘Donough. DO you recollect seeing a man of the name of Edmund Joyce vote at the Galway 

v election? — I do. J 

Did he vote more than once ?•— He did, the Edmund that I know; the Edmund 
Joyce of Rusmuck. 

Did he vote early ? — Yes, quite early in the election. 

And the second time ?— The second time late in the election. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

He is of Rusmuck?— Yes, the Edmund that I mean. 

Is there not another Edmund Joyce, that lives at Clanchamuddin ?— Clanack- 
murrin. 

Is 
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Is not there another Edmund Joyce lives there?— There might. 

Do you know the place ? — I know the land, and some of the people that live 
upon it. 

Is there not Edmund Joyce lives there? — I do not know such a one. 

Are there not two Edmund Joyces of Rusmuck ?— I only know one ; I know no 
other Edmund Joyce. 

You do not know that two Edmund Joyces voted the one after the other the 
same day ? — I did not see any other man vote but that Edmund J oyce of Rusmuck. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Did you see that man vote twice that you knew ? — Yes. 

Was there any other man of that name that voted?- — I cannot swear that, if 
he did. 



John M'Donough. 



4 April 
1827. 



William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man of the name of Edmund Joyce, who voted at the Galway 
election ? — I do. 

How often did he vote? — I knew him to poll twice, if he polled no more. 

Did he poll early or late ? — Early and late. 

Early the first time and late the second time ? — Yes. 

( Committee .) — Where does he live ? — In Rusmuck. 

Do you know more than one Edmund Joyce? — No, I do not know any other in 
Rusmuck but him ; there is only one Edmund Joyce in Rusmuck. 



Mr. Rolfe was heard in support of the vote. 



William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

IS Rusmuck a large place? — Yes, it is. 

How many acres in the town land ? — I do not know how many acres in the town 
land ; there is a great deal of mountain, and a great deal of kelp shore. 

How many houses are there ? — More than I can tell you, for I cannot remember 
them. , 

You are sure there is only one Edmund Joyce there ? — Indeed 1 am ; there was 
none at the time of the election fit for polling ; there may be a child in it not fit for 
polling, but there was no other Edmund Joyce with him in the village of Rusmuck. 



Examined by the Committee. 

You say he voted at the latter end of the election ? — Yes, early and late. 

Do you remember whether he polled on the latter day ; early and late on the 
other day ?— On the latter day ; I know it was very near the last day. 

Was it in the morning or evening of that day ? — Yes, it was pretty far in the day. 
After mid-day, about one or two o’clock ? — Upon my soul, I could not tell 

You say you are sure there is only one Edmund Joyce in the village ol Rusmuck? 
—I can take my oath I know Rusmuck these many years, and I know of no other 
man Edmund Joyce but him, and he is my own near relation, and I must own it, 
although he voted twice. 

You do not think there is any other ?— I do not think there could be. 

Are you positively certain there is no other person of the name of Edmund Joyce? 
—I am positive there is not, I have known it many years ; there may be a child in 
it, there is no man of his name that has a holding. 

Is there any children of Edmund Joyce that you know?— Yes, he has. 

Has he any grown-up sons ? — No, he has not. 

When did this man poll in the election the first time?— Very early, I cannot say 

the day. , . „ XT t a a «. 

Did Edmund Joyce poll more than twice at the election? — No, 1 aid not say 



mat ne uiu. .... 

Will you take upon yourself to say, that in the whole barony there is not another 
Edmund Joyce? — In the barony of Moycullen there may be others, many of them, 
but in Rusmuck there is not. . 

Rusmuck is a large place?— Yes, a pretty large place; I know a good deal of the 
Joyces that has come out, yet there is not a man in it but I know, at any rate. 



13 



John 
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John M'Domugh, again called in; and farther Examined by the Committee. 
John M'Damgh. YOU saw Edmund Joyce, you «av noil ?_Yes 
Twice? — Yes. 1 ' 

Early and late you saw him poll ?— Yes. 

on th°at y SyT e the e mo?nir!a S 1 ^ Y ° U f w , him P 0,I > whether he polled early or late 
than I am able to account ^ 7 - T In th ®. morniD S or evening, that is more 

you are right in wh^S ’tn^ ^ P °“ "" d 

pote^l not. ° th “ EdmU ” d J ° yCe “ R " smnck but this °" e tbal you saw 
immediately before Edmund Joyce, or who 

pou ;\ru,Tyt:e”gk Ued once on the iast day thM y ° a -» 

You cannot say whether it was the morning or evening?— No I cannot 

orZ^VT^iir betwee , n takin§ the ™ te; jid *> up 

there. ^ leeP “ a “°“ nt ° f them ; did J°“ P»* them down in writing ?-N„t i„ 

to We^JSnSo mvwrj" >~l dM a few of them when I used 

take the paper. g 7 dg gS ’ as 1 ma y have “ysdf. without being able to 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Michael Griffy, N* 37, Class B. 
mihan, Butler, again called in; and further Examined by Mr. Meravether. 

J did y ° U 866 “ perS °” ° f the name ° f Miahaal Griffy vote at the last election !_ 

Wh J°l° r atr See b * m i P - od tbe seco "'i time during the election ? I did 

—To the best of' ^y bdie^kwas naar " hat time did he give his first vote ? 
first vote. y ’ 88 pre “y far ln ‘he election when he gave the 

Do you remember when it was he cave the sernnH p T 
but it was soon after. g the od ‘ 1 cannot ascertain exactly, 

Are you or not sure he did vote the second time ? — I am sure he did. 

Examined oy the Committee. 

Von were employed by Mr. Lambert to watch the voters i— Yes 

to be shot' faiTl th f! WaS V ne ha,f 1 C ° U,d n0t P“ td0 ™ if 1 ™> 
_You mean, if you 

before^.'' 6 “ “ t0r f ° r eightee “ y eare ia Husmuck ?-Yes, and my father 
(.Committee.)- Is Michael Griffy of Rusmuck ?_Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Adorn. 

tim^No n , d p[et“ d faHn Pre “ y e3r ' y ” ' he e ‘ eCli ° n he VOted the first 

the day “ me the election did he ™ ta * a &»t time?-I could not tell you 

Was 



William Butler. 
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Was it within the first week?— It was not; I think he went further on in the 
week. 

Was it the second week? — I think it was. 

Can you recollect the day ? — I cannot. 

How long a time elapsed between his polling the first time and the second time ? 
—Indeed I think it was the second day, but I cannot take my oath. 

Do you mean the second day after ?— I do not say there was a whole day between 
them ; I think he polled to-day and to-morrow, but I cannot say. 

You did not put down his name? — I knew him well. 

Why did you not put him down ? — There was many I could not put down, 

I tell you. _ , 

Why did not you put them down? — Perhaps I did not find time; sometimes 
I did mind, and sometimes I did not. 

When you got home, did you put down all those that you remember? — No, nor 
half nor a quarter. 

You knew all by memory, except about a quarter of them ? — How a quarter. 

Let me see the memorandum you made? — It is hard for me. 

Let me see the memorandum ? — I cannot. 

Whv not ? — Because I have not it. 

What have you done with it ? — Faith, I do not know ; I did not know it would 
ever come here, or I would be better prepared. 

When did you see it last ? — After the election. 

How Ion" after ? — Many times I looked at it ; I did not think it would come to this. 

You did not think it extraordinary, the polling twice ?— Indeed I did. 

Why did not you think it would come to this ? — Come to this, how did I know it. 

There was nothing said about a petition in Galway?— Yes, there was, sometime 

How long after?— I cannot tell how long after; I believe I had it before I left 
the town. 

How often did you read the memorandum after you made it?— I cannot tell you. 

Do you remember the names in the memorandum, better or worse than those that 
were not? — Every name I give you, I speak to. 

What names do you recollect best, those in the memorandum or those not ? — 

I cannot tell ; when I am called upon, those I know I will tell you, and not those 
I do not. . , 

How many people voted twice, according to your statement? — lhat is a hard 
thing for me to know. 

If you put them down, you must know ?— Indeed I cannot. 

Was there one hundred ?— To the best of my knowledge there was, and more. 

You cannot tell how many?— No, indeed I cannot. 

Were there one hundred there from Rusmuck ?— They were not from Rusmuck. 

How many polled twice, from Rusmuck? — I do not know. 

You cannot tell at all ?— No, I do not; there was some people from Rusmuck 
that polled, 1 did not see polling. 

How many did you see poll twice ? — I cannot tell. 

Did not you know them all?— Every man I saw there, I knew them. 

You cannot say how many polled twice ?— I do not know. 

Did you ever tell anybody people were polling twice ? — Yes. 

Who ^ — Mr. Lambert. 

What did he do, did he take any steps?— How do I know what he did. 

Where did you tell him?— At the court house. 

Did you tell him the first day you saw it?— I did. 

Did he give you any directions in consequence ?— He desired me to have an eye 
at them as well as I could, I told him I was afraid of my life. 

You were there looking on ?— I was, but I was afraid of my life. 

Were you afraid of your life when you told Mr. Lambert ?— *No, I was not in 

the booth then. , , , 

Did you tell him more than once?— No, there was no occasion, he had agent3 
enough as well as me, to tell him. _ j . , 

How many agents had he ?— I do not know, there were many I do not know. 

Were there half a dozen agents ? — I cannot tell, I knew but two. 

Who were those two ?— A gentleman from Tuam, and Mr. U klaherty. 

cav there were agents enough, you say there were two r— 1 do 



1807. 



When you say there were agents enough, you say tl 
how many, I suppose he had agents enough. 



not know 

Did 
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William Butler. 

4 April 
1827. 



Michael O’Connor. 



Did they see it as well as you ? — I do not know whether they did or not. 

Why did you not tell Mr. Lambert, if he had not agents enough to tell him ? 

I suppose he had agents, I was acting like another. 

If you were put there to observe who polled twice, why did you not tell him ? 

I told you I did. 

Why did you not tell him the second time ? — I thought it was of no use. 

Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Merewether. 

DO you remember a person voting of the name of Michael Griffv, at the last 
election?— I do. 

Did you prepare him? — I saw him prepared, I was standing by 

Did he vote once, or more than once ?— He voted twice to°my knowledge. 

Are you sure 01 it r — I am. ° 

Do you remember about what period of the election it was that he voted 5—1 think 
it was about the middle and the latter end. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Will you swear it was not two days running?— No, I will not say; only I think it 
was about the middle and latter end ; I am not very particular as to the day 

You think it was about the middle and the latter end ? — Yes. J 

Did you take a list of the persons who voted twice?— I took little slips at the 
time, but I have not them now. 

(Mr. Merewether .)— Have you any doubt he did vote twice ? — I have not. 

( Committee .) You say you took a list of the names of those who voted twice? 
— 1 did. 

You were agent for Colonel Martin ? — Yes. 
r t W j ly ?u y ° U l * kethe names of those who voted twice ?— Through a conversation 
1 had with one of the men along with me, by whom I was employed ; I told him 
I was surprised they came so often, and he told me it would be well for me to take 
slips of paper as to those who came twice, and he was employed at the earlier 
election in 1818, he was employed there, and I was not. 

Was he employed by Colonel Martin? — Yes, he was, in 1818. 

Who were you employed by this last election ?— Colonel Martin. 

Mr. Adam was heard in support of the vote. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Patrick Mannyon, No. 39, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

William Butler. DO you remember a man of the name of Patrick Mannyon, who voted during 

■ , - 1 the last Galway election ? — Yes. ° 

How often did he vote?— Twice he polled. 

And at what period did he give his first vote ? — Pretty early. 

When did he give his second? — According to the best of my memory, better than 
the middle of the election. J 

Where does he live ? — In part of Kusmuck. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Adam. 

Did you observe who polled after him the second day ? — I cannot tell you now • 
there was a good deal of them together, I do not know which polled after him. 

Who voted after him ? — There was a good deal together. 

You cannot say who voted before him ? — There was a good batch of them to 
gether, I cannot say. 

Were there two Patrick Mannyon’s voted that day ?— Only one, I think. 

Are there two Patrick Mannyon’s in Rusmuck ? — 1 do not know. 

I thougnt you knew every body ?— How could I know every body in it. 

Do you know every body there ? — No, I do not. 

How do you know there were not two Patrick Joyce’s there ? — I know there is 
not in Rusmuck. 

How do you know it ?— Because I have never seen another Edmund Joyce in it 
and I never saw any other Patrick Mannyon in it ; I could not know every body in 
the town. 3 

(< Committee .) 
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( Committee .) — Did you see Patrick Mannyonvote more than twice? — No, I did not. 
Was Patrick Mannyon upon your list that you made? — Indeed I could not swear 
to that, whether I put him upon my list or not, but I know him well. 

(Mr. Mercwether .') — Have you known him long? — Yes, indeed I have. 

You are quite sure, that man voted twice ? — Yes, I am. 



William Butler. 



4 April 
1827. 



Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you remember a person calling himself Patrick Mannyon, who voted in the Michael O’ Connor. 
Galway election ? — I do. ' ^ 

Was he prepared? — He was. 

Who prepared him ? — He was prepared by a man of the name of Donellan. 

Do you know whether he voted more than once during the election ? — He did 

How often did he vote? — Twice, to my knowledge. 

Do you remember the first time he voted ; was it early in the election ? — I think 
it was. 

When did he vote the second time ? — The latter part of the election. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Adam. 

How are you sure this man voted twice ; did you make any memorandum of this 
man ? — Yes. 

Have you got it with you ? — No. 

How came you to do that ? — From a conversation I had with another man. 

What man ? — A man along with me. 

In Colonel Martin’s employment? — Yes. 

Was it to betray your employer? — No, I do not know that it was. 

Did he give you any reason ? — Only that it would be worth my while ; I made 
my remark to him about them, and he said, if you knew the election as well as 
I do, you would take slips of their names. 

And so you did ? — Y es. 

How was it to be worth your while; were you to give up those slips to 
Mr. Lambert? — No, I did not know what was to be done with them. 

How was it to be worth your while? — I did not understand any thing further 
about it. 

You made those slips because it was worth your while, and you did not know 
what he meant? — No, I did not. 

Then how came you to make the slips? — I took the slips according to what he said. 

What did you do with them ? — I have them at home. 

Are they at home now ? — 1 do not know, I believe they have gone to rack. 

Who did you give them to? — Nobody. 

Who did you first tell of those people having voted twice? — John Burke. 

Did he vote for Mr. Lambert?— I do not know. 

What was he ? — An agent of Mr. Lambert. 

How soon after the election did you give the slips to Colonel Martin? — I gave 
him no slips at that time. 

How soon did you tell him of them ; was it a month after, or how long? — Not 
a month. 

Did he pay you anything for them ? — No. 

Did he never give you money for them ? — No. 

Upon any account? — No. 

Did anybody? — Mr. Butler. 

What for; for those slips? — No, when I was coming here. 

The last witness ? — -Not, not at all. 

Did anybody ever give you any money for those slips? — No. 

Nor promise you any? — No. 

Have you any expectation of any reward for those slips ? — No, no other expec- 
tation than what the law gives me. 

Examined by the Committee. 

You were employed by Colonel Martin's agents to prepare the votes; what do 
you mean by preparing votes? — By the explanation of the certificates from the 
English into Irish, for those persons who did not understand the English language. 

Supposing the man you were explaining it to was to say, I have voted before at 
K this 
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this election, what should you say ? — It was not my business to sav anything to 
him ; I only went according to my directions. 

You said you knew that those persons had voted before? — I did. 

Did you tell those voters what they were to say, supposing they were asked at the 
poll booth, for what place do you vote, or what property, or have you voted before ? 

There was no preparation according to that; the preparation was according to the 
certificates. 

Did the voters bring the certificates? — He that brought down the batch of men 
or the one man brought the certificates, and produced them at the qualification 
booth ; the men were qualified according to that, and brought from thence to the 
booth room and polled there. 

They came through some other parties before they came to you ? — They were told 
the name they were to assume. 

Did you tell them the name they were to assume? — Yes, according to my 
directions from the head agent. 0 

You told them the names they were to assume, and not to go by their real names? 
-Yes, in some instances. 

You say it was some other person that instructed Patrick Mannyon, and not 
yourself ? — Yes, it was through a conversation I had with another man, employed 
along with me, that the business occurred. 



Mr. Adam was heard in support of the vote. 

Mr. Merewether was heard on the other side. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallow'ed. 



William Butler 



On the Vote of Dennis Nee, No. 43, Class B. 

Mr. Merewether stated he had no other witness on the subject of this vote but 
Butler. 

The Committee intimated, that this vote had better be postponed, and that the 
counsel for the petitioners should go on with votes upon which he had two witnesses. 

On the Vote of Matthias Nee, No. 50, Class B. 

William Butler , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see a person vote of the name of Matthias Nee ?— Yes, I did. 

' he vote once nr mnro tton — He voted twice. 



Did he vote once, or more than once ?— 

Did you see him vote twice? — I did. 

Do you know in what part of the election it was he voted twice ? — Late in the 
election. 

V as it on the same day, or two different day8, he so voted ? — On the same 
day ; twice on the same day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys . 

What interval ot time was there between the voting the first time and the second 
time? — He polled twice the same day. 

What interval of time was there between his first voting and his second ? — Very 
short; I cannot say as to an hour, or a quarter of an hour, but I know it was a very 
short time. 

How many other persons polled between his first and second polling? — I could 
not tell you. 

Did any poll between his first polling and his second ?— There did. 

How many ? — I do not know. 

A good many ? — I cannot tell. 

Nine or ten ? — I cannot tell. 

One tally or two tallies r — That is what you call one batch or two batches. 

Yes? — I do not know, indeed. 

You know nothing more of the matter? — No. 

Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

Michael O’Connor. DID you see a man vote of the name of Matthias Nee at the late election? 



Did he vote once or twice? — Twice to my knowledge. 



Do 
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Do you know in what part of the election it was he voted ? — I cannot be parti- Michael O’Connor. 
cularly certain to the day. v v 

Did he vote twice on the same day, or on different days ?— I think different days ; ♦ "P™ 

the latter end of the election ; I cannot be very certain of it. 

Are you, or are you not sure, he did vote twice ? — I am sure he did vote twice ; 
but I cannot say whether it was on one day or two days ; I put his name down for 
twice, but I did' not take notice whether it was on one day or two days. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Adam. 

And because you did not take it down, you have no recollection? — No. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Patrick Ridge, N° 52, Class B. 

William Butler, again called ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know a man of the name of Pat Ridge? — I do. 

How often did he vote at the Galway election ? — He polled twice. 

At what periods of the election ? — I want to bring it to my recollection ; I do not 
know whether I can ; I think he polled, to the best of my recollection, pretty early 
in the election. 

When did he poll the second time ? — Later ; I cannot tell the time ; I only know 
the fact that he polled. 

You know he polled twice?— Yes, I am certain of it, but I cannot tell the time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Are you very sure he did not poll twice on the same day ? — I am sure I did 
not see him ; he might poll twice on the same day. 



Michael O'Conner, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know a man of the name of Pat Ridge? — Yes, I do. Michael O’ Connor. 

Do you know how often he voted on the last Galway election? — Twice, I saw \ — - — ^ ' 

him vote. 

Do you know what time voted ? — I think the middle and the latter end, to the 
best of my recollection ; I am not certain. 

Examined by the Committee. 

You saw him vote at the latter end of the election? — I think during the latter 
end. 

Did you see who voted after him ? — No, I did not; I was in the habit of going 
in and out. 

If he had voted twice over on the same day, should you have seen him ; were 
you there all the time? — No, I was not; I was in the habit of going backwards and 
forwards. 

Are there two Patrick Ridges ? — I do not know ; I only saw one Patrick Ridge. 

Do you know two Patrick Ridges ? — No, I do not. 

Does he live at Rusmuck? — Yes ; and it is rather a mucky hole he lives in. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Coleman Conneely, N° 55, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewelher. 

DID you see a person vote of the name of Coleman Conneely ? — I did. William Butler. 

Did he vote once or twice during the election r — He voted twice during the ' 

election. 

Do you recollect at what period he voted ? — He polled about the middle of the 
election. 

Were both times he polled the middle of the election? — The middle of the election 
is about seven or eight days, and afterwards he polled again ; and there is no other 
Coleman Conneely in Connemara that we ever had but that Coleman Conneely. 

Where does he come from ? — Clynagh, near Killeen. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe. 

Will you swear there is only one Coleman Conneely in Connemara ? — l never 
heard of any other. 

204. K 2 What 
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to the end 0^““”' ° f th ' S district? — II is fort y miles . or fifty from Galway town 

farther y end” ean ** “ fifty m ' leS “ extent? — II is <% miles from Galway to the 

Does it go the whole way from Galway, forty or fifty miles?— No, it does not ■ 
he barony of Moycullen does not touch Connemara. 

miles° W faF 18 lE tr ° m ° De end ° f Connemara t0 tlle other end of it ? — About thirty 

y° u sw o»r there is only one person of the name of Coleman Conneely in that 
district . I never heard of any other man of that name in that part since I was 
born, and I have known it all my life. 

bat I can swear there is no other Coleman 
Conneely in Clynagh but him ; I was living in the same village. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
— fdh? y ° U SM 3 ma " V ° te at the laSt e,ection > of the name °f Coleman Conneely > 
Did he vote once or twice ? — Twice. 

Did you see him ? — I did. 

Do you recollect at what period of the election he voted twice?— I cannot be 
very particular. ^ uno1 De 

Tell me as near as you can recollect ?— About the middle and latter end. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Where does Coleman Conneelly live ? — I do not know. 

When did you see him first?— At the election. 

You never saw him before?— No, not to my knowledge. 

You had no personal knowledge of him before ?— No. 

time 1 ? 17 tt°wnT!hp e < ; miStaken a l l ° his b r ing Same P erson who voted the second 
time . It w as the same man who came forward, calling himself Coleman Conneely • 

1 cannot say it was the same man. * ’ 

(Mr. MerewetherJ— Are you sure that the same man who came and voted 
nd fJ the name of Coleman Conneely, voted a second time. ?— Yes, I am. 

Comply 7 — 1 d 7 D ° y ° U Say tHat Aat maD V ° ted twice under the name of Coleman 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of James Scanlon, N° 69, Class B. 

WiUiam Butler, again called in; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

William Butler. DO you recollect a man of the name of James Scanlon ?- Yes 

' J How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

When did he poll the first time?— It was pretty early 
When the second time?— Pretty late. 

What lands does he come from ?— Clynagh. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Whet do you mean by pretty early ?— Early in the election. 

Hercule S i a LTd^,^ y „"°;h?i; POn ” ' he * 1 “ ,he haad <* 

You do not know what you mean by pretty early ?— It was early in the election 

I cTnnt itU°f T by late ', withta how ma »y fiays of the close of the poll?— 

1 count it latefiom ten on to the end. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

SUM O-Comtor. DO you recollect a man of the name of James Scanlon ?— Yes 

v ^ J How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

Ofteelectfon' P ° ll!_ He polled earI y> and ab °“t the middle and latter part 

eliSm"‘ i<te '’ _H ° W l0 ”S hav<i y™ known this man ?-I knew him before the 

How long before ?— Three or four years before. 

Was 
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Was this one of the men that you prepared? — Ye9, it was. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Richard Scanlon, No. 71, Class B. 

John M'Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether . 

DID you see a person of the name of Richard Scanlon vote at the last election? j 0 hn M'Donough. 

Did he vote once or twice at the last election ? — He voted twice, to my 4 April 
“knowledge. i^vj. 

Did you see him do so ? — I did. 

Do you recollect at what period of the election he voted first? — I think it was 
late ; he voted twice ; I saw him vote. 

Do you mean that both times was late, or that one was early and the other late ? 

— I mean both times were late that I saw him. 

Examined by the Committee. 

When you say late, about what time in the election was the first vote given ? — 

He voted after the middle of it. 

About the eighth or ninth day, or what day was it? — I cannot tell. 

Was it the seventh ? — It was not. 

Was it the eighth? — I do not think it was. 

Will you swear it was not the eighth ? — I will not be able to swear, it was any 
day but the two days. 

Will you swear it was not the eighth day of the election? — No, I will not. 

You say you saw him vote twice? — Yes. 

You will not swear he did not vote the first time on the eighth day of the elec- 
tion ? — I will not. 

When did he vote the first time ? — Late in the election. 

What day? — That I am not able to swear. 

Was it between the eighth and the fifteenth? — I am not able to swear. 

You are not able to swear nearer than that ? — No. 

You saw him vote twice? — Yes. 

Once in the early part? — No, not early; I could not see him ou Monday or 
Tuesday, I was not in the town ; I might see him after that. 

William Butler, again called in; and Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see a person vote of the name of Richard Scanlon ? — I did. William Butler. 

Did he vote once or twice during the election ? — Twice. v ^ — — / 

At what period did you see him vote twice ? — I know it was about a week in the 
election ; he did not poll the first week of the election when he polled first. 

When did he poll again ? — A few days after again. 

Where does he live ? — In Clynagh. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of John O’Donnell, No. 74, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect John O’Donnell ? — Of what place. 

Clynagh ? — Yes, I do. 

How often did he vote? — Twice, to my knowledge. 

What day did he poll the first time ? — About the middle of the election ; some- 
thing thereabout. 

The second time ? — He did not poll early. 

When did he poll the second time ; was it immediately afterwards, or was there 
a long interval between? — No, I think he polled to-day and to-morrow, or there- 
abouts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Where does he live ? — Clynagh. 

Where is Clynagh? — It is at the upper end of Costerlebay. 

264. K 3 Michael 
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I am not ; but I am sure, 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and farther Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

Michael & Conner. DO you know John O’Donnell? Yes. 

How oftel * did he vote at the last election ?— Twice. 

At what period did he vote ? — I do not recollect the period 
Was it early or late in the election ?— I think he polled early and late 

You are quite certain he did poll twice ?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

secmfri™ r * a Week ’ S differeIK!e between <he > im <t of his first polling and the 
second time ? — I cannot say. ° 

Were there six days, or five days ? — I cannot say. 

There might be five days difference, might there not ?-Indeed I am not sure. 

JkSteSKX" ^ diSllD “ ° f ' *" ‘ he *** 

Examined by the Committee. 

Are you sure he did not vote twice on the same day ?— 
when I saw him twice, it was not the same day. 

Are yon sure you did not see him vote once on one day, and again to-morrow ?_ 
Jetween tha". ^ Certam ° f 1 “"h * "*** ™re than two days 

Do you think there was something more than three r — I do not know, 
there might be three, four, or live? — Yes. 

Were you in Moycullen booth every day of the election P-Yes, up and down 
every day, I went from the committee room to the booth. ^ ’ 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of John Price, No. 76, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see a person vote of the name of John Price, of Clynavh 5—1 did 
Did he vote once or twice in the election ?-He does not live in Clynagh but he 

land d hTb ° f C , yna 8 h ■' he dld not live « Clynagh, but upon Mm. Flaherty’s 
land but he was good enough to come back and vote for Clynagh twice. J 

At what part of the election was it?— About the middle the first time. 

And the second .'—Shortly after. 

Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see a man vote of the name of John Price at the last election ? — I did 
L»id he vote once, or more than once ? — Twice. 

You are sure of that ? — Yes. 

lattoenif” 11 ' " hat ‘' me ° f eIection? — 1 think abou t the middle and the 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Where does John Price live? — I do not know. 

You never saw him till he came to poll ? — No. 

Have you any doubt of the same man voting twice ? No. 

{ Committee .) — Did you prepare him ? — Yes. 

Did you prepare him both times? — I did. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Patrick Carr, No. 78, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Patrick Carr?— I know him quite well 

How often did he vote at the last election r-Hc polled twice, and that man lived 
m the county of the town of Galway, although he polled in Moycullen. 

I h.s is Patrick Carr of Bannycranny ?_That is in the county of the town. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

At what periods did he poll ?--l think after the first week of the election, early 
And the second timer — Shortly after that. 3 ' 

( Committee .) 



William Butler. 



Michael O’Connor. 



William Butler. 
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(Committee .) — The same day? — No, not the same day. 

(Mr. Bruce .)— Early after the first week?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

You are a collector of quit rents? — Yes. 

Do you not know that a part of the county of the town of Galway is m the 
quit rent book part of Moycullen ?— There is, but in what part is it. 

(Mr. Merewether .) — Is Bannycranny that part ? — No, it is not. 



William Butler. 

4 April 
1827. 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect Patrick Carr?— Yes. 

Of Bannycranny? — Yes, it is in the county of the town. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

At what period? — About the middle and latter part of the election. 



Michael O'Connor. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Out of what townland was it?— Powlnaclough. 

Is not that in the barony of Moycullen?— It is, but it is in the county ot the 
wn. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Thomas Carr, No. 88, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DO you know Thomas Carr, of Tonaburcky? — I do. William Butler. 

Did you see him poll at the last election ? — I did. v — — J 

Did he poll once, or more than once ? — Twice. . 

Do you recollect at what part of the election? — Pretty far in the election, and 
later than that, he lived in the county of the town too, and has not a foot at all in 
Powlnaclough. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and Examined by Mr, Merewether. 

DID you know Thomas Carr?— I did. MkhmlO'Comor. 

Did you see him vote at the last election?— I did. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 

At whai part? — At the middle and latter part. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Were there ten days difference between the pollings ’—There was not. 

How many days ? — Four or five. 

You are sure it was four or five days? — About that. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Owen Carr, No. 92, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Owen Carr, of Tonarburcky ? — -Y es, I do. William Butler. 

How often did he vote at the last election ? — He voted twice. ' J 

At what time?— About the middle and the end. 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Owen Carr, of Tonarburcky? — Yes. Michael O’Connor. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. v ^ ’ 

At what time?— The middle and latter part. He is of Tonarburcky, in the 
county of the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

How many Owen Carrs live at Tonarburcky ? — I do not know ; there is a great 
family of the Carrs. There are big boys and elderly men of the same name. 



Examined bv the Committee. 



How many of those have votes ? — I do not know. 
Are there more than one? — Yes ; I mean the family 
was what you meant. 

264. K 4 
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I understand you to say there are several of the name of Carr 3 — Yes 
and that many of them may have votes ?— Yes. 

I go Z ma ” y there ° f the ”™ e 0f °" e u'-One of *0 tame of Owen is all 
How m Sny H | le * er f °f that name to whom you do not speak ? — I cannot say 

fz growing up of the — ° f 

Tom^d ey Owen S p°at 8 . ^^. 7 ”““ ^ P “ 

Owen is the Christian name? — Yes. 

Ca“ e tS“rt a 4apr DeS °” 0f,he ” a “ e 0, °"" ! - 1 °“ ,y to °»’ °" e °"en 

“<* *"• tweniy- 

holds°“— No.”” 1 SWear that th °“ e PerS ° n! "’ h ° may be ‘•“‘V-om have not free- 
But you do swear you saw Owen Carr vote twice? — I do 
Y ou are sure it was the same man ? — Yes. 

You saw him dressed?— I saw him prepared. 

You were present the first and second time?— I was. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Lawrence Murphy, No. 94, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in; and farther Examined by Mr. j Hermether 
U'M-.m Sutler. DID you see Lawrence Murphy, of Barn, cranny 3 — Yes 
• - • Did you see him vote at the last election ?— I did. 

Did he vote once or twice? — Twice. 

What day was it?— The very last day all to one. 

Did he vote once or twice on that day ’—Twice. 



Michael O-Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether 
Id ? d m y °“ see Lawience Murphy of Barnycranny vote at the last election?- 
Did he vote once or twice ?— He voted twice 

WaTi. a Emltyt?e“ WaS “ ^ part ° f ’ 



v^ross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

How long have you known Lawrence Murphy?— Two years back. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Where did you prepare this man ?-In the committee room. 

How far was ,t from the poll booth ?-About ten minutes w alk. 
tZ y0U g ° up w,th every ™ te “«» he was prepared ?_I went up with some of 

Did you go up with this man ? — I did. 

You saw him vote? — Yes. 

colteetr d ° WRh him afl0r 1,6 TOted? -The firs, time he came back to the 
To be prepared a second time ?_ Yes, he was prepared a second time 
themes PreP ” ed 11,656 V ° t6S ’ ° r S ““ them P re P a M y°u went up with 
To see that they did what they had been prepared to do 3 — Yes 
The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Robert Wallace, No. 96, Class B. 

Ms M‘Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

Jot, M'Doueug,. DO you know a man of the name of Robert Wallace, of Point 3 - Yes 
* 

William 
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William Butler , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Robert Wallace, of Point ? — I do. 

How often did he vote during the last election ? — Twice. 

Do you remember at what periods he polled ? — I know he polled the latter end of 
the first week. 

When did he poll the second time ? — Later than that ; I could not tell when. 

Was it towards the end of the election? — I cannot say what day it was ; but 
I saw Robert Wallace, of Point, , vote two days. 



William Butler. 

4 April 
1827. 



Michael O’Connor, again called in ; and Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Robert Wallace, of Point? — I saw him at the election, Michael O'Connor. 

Do you know how often he voted ?— I saw him vote twice. ' ' 

When did he vote the first time ? — About the middle. 

When did he vote the second time? — About the latter end of the election. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Did you ever see Robert Wallace before he came to the poll ? — I had no know- 
ledge of him before he voted. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Michael Wallace, No. 98, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see a man vote of the name of Michael Wallace ? — I did. William Butler. 

Did he vote once, or more than once ? — Twice. V — ' 

At what part of the election was it? — He polled early in the election; not to say 
very early, and shortly after. 

Michael O’Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see Michael Wallace vote at the last election ? — I did. Michael O' Connor. 

Did he vote once or twice ; — He voted twice to my knowledge. v ^ > 

At what part of the election did he vote ? — I think the latter part of the election. 

Tell me near about, if you can, when it w as he voted the first and second time 
— I think the two votes w'ere within two or three days of each other in the latter 
part of the election ; I cannot say nearer than that. 

When you say the latter part of the election, what day do you call the latter 
part ? — I mean by the latter part, from the eleventh to the fourteenth or fifteenth day. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of John Connor, No. 100, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you John Connor, of Leeham ? — I do. William Butler. 

How often did he vote at the last election ? — Twice at any rate. v ^ j 

Are you sure of that ? — I am. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

What days during the election? — He polled twice ; he polled the first week of the 
election at any rate, and he polled again the last week late enough. 

Michael O’Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man of the name of John Connor, who voted during the last Michael O'Connor 
election? — There was more John Connors than one. ^ 

John Connor, of Leeham ? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice I saw him vote. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Did you know John Connor ? — No, only during the election. 

What time during the election did he poll? — I think it was the first week he polled 
first, and in the second week afterwards. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

264. L On 
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On the Vote of John Gibbons, No. 102, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
William Butler. DO you know John Gibbons, of Leeham ?•— Yes. 

' * Did he vote at the last election ? — Yes. 

4 gjj 1 Did he vote once, or more than once ’—Twice. 

7 ' Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

On what day did he vote ? — Twice on one day. 

At what part of the election ? — Far on in the election. 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
Michael O’ Connor.' DID you see John Gibbons, of Leeham, vote at the last election ? — I did. 

*■ ' Did he vote once or twice ? — Twice. 

Are you sure of that? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Where does John Gibbons live? — Out of Leeham he polled. 

You do not know how many John Gibbons’s there may be in Leeham ? — No, 
I do not. 

What day did he poll ?— The latter end of the election. 

What do you call the latter end ?— From the nth to the end. 

(Mr. Merewether .) — Are you sure he voted twice ? — Yes. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Daniel Naughton, No. 104, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
. William Butler. DID you see Daniel Naughton vote twice during the last election ?— I did. 
Daniel Naughton, of Leeham ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

How many Daniel Naughton’s live in Leeham ? — I do not know. 

(Mr. Merewether .) — Are you sure it was the same man who voted twice ? — It was. 
(Mr. Coneys .) Did he vote twice on the same day? — No, not in my presence. 
At what interval ? — Pretty early, and after the middle of the election another time. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
Michael 0 Connor . DID you see Daniel Naughton, of Leeham, vote twice in the last election ? — I did. 
You are quite sure of it? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Did you go up with him each time ? — Yes. 

And prepared him ? — Yes. 

( Committee .) — The same day? — No. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



William Butler- 



On the Vote of Patrick Naughton, No. 106, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
DID you see Patrick Naughton, of Leeham, vote ?— Yes. 

Did he vote once, or more than once? — Twice. 



Michael O'Connor. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Did he poll twice on the same day ? — No, not twice on the same day. 

Michael O Connor, again called in; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see Patrick Naughton, of Leeham, vote at the last election ? — I did. 
Did he vote once or twice ? — Twice. 

(Mr. Coneys .) — In what part of the election ’—The latter. 

The same day ? — No. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On 
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On the Vote of Brian Toole, No. ill, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Mcrewethcr. 
DID you see Brian Toole vote at the last election?— Yes. 

Once or twice ? — Twice. 

Are you sure of that? — Yes, I am. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

On what day was it ?— I cannot say the day. 

Did he poll twice the same day ?— Not to my knowledge. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewetker 
DID you see Brian Toole, of Leeham, vote? — I did. 

Did he vote once or twice ? — Twice. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

On the same day was it? — No, I do not say it was. 

What interval was there between the first and second voting ? It was pretty early 
and late ; it was not very early ; it was not the same day ; I cannot say the day 
exactly. 

Examined by the Committee. 

You were in the booth on behalf of Mr. Lambert ? — Yes. 

When those votes came up, did you know O’Connor then ? — I did, and before that. 
You knew him well? — Yes. 

Did you see him frequently come up to the booth ? — Yes, very often. 

He was employed for Mr. Martin ? — Yes. 

And you were for Mr. Lambert ? — Yes. „ 

Did you not observe that he was very officious, coming up very often ?— Yes, 
I saw him very often. . , 

Had you any suspicion of his object? — I knew he was coming up with Mr. Martin s 

You saw him come with men who voted twice? — Yes, I did; I saw him with 
men, standing with other people voting ; I did not know whether it was him that 
brought them up. _ j-j 

You saw him come up frequently in the course of one day ? — I aid. 

Did he generally come with a vote?— There was voters where he was. 

Was it one, or a batch? — There used to be a batch mostly. 

Did you make any note of O’Connor coming so frequently backwards and 
forwards ? — I never minded O Connor at all, or any agent of Mr. Martin then, 
I was more afraid of him than a friend of his. . 

There was a time when you were afraid of him ? — I was afraid of the factiom 
Did you see him come up with men who had voted the second time ?— Yes ; 
I saw him with men who had voted the first and second time. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Thomas Toole, No. 1 14 > Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect that Thomas Toole voted twice at the last election r — I do. 

Y ou are quite certain of it ? — I am . 

Where does he live ? — In Leeham 



William Butler. 



4 April 

1827. 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
DID you see Thomas Toole, of Leeham, vote twice at the last election ?— Yes. 
You are quite certain of it? — I am. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



Michael O'Connor 



On the Vote of James Toole, No. 125, Class B. 

Michael O' Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether . 
DID you see James Toole vote twice at the last election ?-~I did. 

You are quite sure of that? — Yes. 

L 2 Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

How many James Toole’s do you know ? — Only one, I know. 

Did you know him before?— No, I did not. 

Can you tell me when he polled ?— In the last week of the election ; the latter part 
About the eleventh day ? — Yes, then about. V 

On the Vote of John Lee, No. 127, Class B. 

Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
DII) you see John Lee vote? — Yes. 

Where does he live? — From Enver he polled. 

Did he poll once or twice ? — Twice. 

Are you sure of that?— Yes. 

bafcetc^„ D,d y0U hta V0,e? “ Ye8 ' Idid; Idid “ 

Did you prepare him ? — Yes. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
DID you see James Toole vote ? — I did. 

Did he vote once, or twice ?— I saw two James Toole’s vote. 

Did you see James Toole, of Leeham, vote ? — I did. 

Did he vote once or twice? — Twice. 

Was it the same man you saw poll twice?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Who was the other P— The father ■ it was the father and son. 

(Committee.)— Were they both of Leeham ?— Yes. 

And they both polled? — Yes. 

Which polled twice?— The old man, the father. 

Did he poll in his own name?— Yes, in the same name. 

(Mr. Coneys .) — You saw the son vote too— Yes, I did. 

Mr. Coneys was heard in support of the vote of James Toole. 

Mr. Merewether was heard on the other side. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by the Committee. 
YOU say there are two James Toole’s, the father and son ?— Yes. 

And they both voted ? — Yes; the father voted twice. 

And the son also ? — Yes. 

When the son polled, did the father poll on the same day with him ?— No 
Did they poll in the same booth ?— They did. 

(Mr. Merewether .) — Do they both live at Leeham ? — Thev do 

havin” pXdlwS-VfXt ° f b ° th haVi " S P °' led t ™ C ’ e ’ bU ‘ ° nlj the father 

ThIy U pone/“ meS T °° le thS fatherand James To ° le the son had ®ch a vote?- 
Has James Toole, the father a freehold ?— The father has. 

Had James Toole, the son, a freehold ?— The, live in the same house. 

Did he vote for a freehold ? — Yes. 

Do you say that James Toole the father voted twice?— Yes. 

Examined by the Committee. 

yol: butWat E pl J d ameS T °° le the S °" ° f the ° ld “ TOta? - 1 “”> d - ten 

theelectdon!° n P<>il *“ ^ ° W “ ” ame? ~ I “ uld not tel1 J'°» i but that he polled at 

What day did he poll ?_A little after the father, not the same day, but after 
In the same booth ? — Yes. J 

(Mr. Merewether!)— po you know in what name he polled ?-I saw him polline 
Do you know what his Christian name was ?— His name was James Toole 
Js the son s name and the father’s name the same ?— Yes 
(.Committee.)— -Has he any other name besides James Toole ?— Indeed I do not 
know, I never heard of any other name to him but James. 

You 
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You are not sure he has not another Christian name? — I am not. William Butler. 

He may have polled in some other name but James?— He may have personated, v _ ' 

I cannot say he did. 4 April 

(Mr. Merewether.) — Does he live in the same place ?— Yes, he lives in the same 182*7. 
place. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see John Lee of Enver, vote at the last election?— I did. 

Did he vote once or twice ?— ' Twice. 

Are you sure of it ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

How many John Lee’s are there ? — I know none but him at Enver. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Patrick Lee, No. 130, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DO you know Patrick Lee? — Yes. 

Did he vote twice at the last election? — He did. 

Are you sure of that ? — Yes. 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
DO you know Pat Lee of Enver? — Yes, I saw him at the election. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Should you know Pat Lee if you were to see him ? — Yes, I think I should. 
Did you ever see him before ? — No. 

Did you prepare him ? — I saw him prepared. 

(Mr. Merewether)— You saw him vote twice ?— Yes. 

(Mr. Coneys) — Who did he vote for ?— Martin and Daly. 

On which day did he voter— In the early part of the election. 

And when again ? — The latter part. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



Michael O'Connor. 



On the Vote of John Sullivan, No. 135, Class B. 

Michael O' Connor again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DID you see John Sullivan of Enver at the last election?— I saw a man calling 
himself John Sullivan, I did not know him. 

Did he poll twice ?— Yes. 

(Mr. Coneys) — Did he vote twice on the same day?— No, not on the same day. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DID you see John Sullivan of Enver vote twice at the last election ?— I did. WMiam Butler. 

(Mr. Coneys) — Did he poll twice on the same day ?- - No, not on the same day. \ / 

When was it ?— Pretty early, and towards the end of it. 

(Committee) — Y ou did not see him poll more than twice ?— No. 

The Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of Stephen Sullivan, No. 138, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 
DID you see Stephen Sullivan of Enver vote?— Yes. 

Did he vote once or twice ? — Twice. 

Are you certain of that ? — lam. . . , , 

(Mr. Coneys) When did he poll, at what period of the election f— He polled 
pretty early in the election, not very early nor very late. 

You are sure of that? — Yes. 

L 3 On 
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On the Vote of Stephen Sullivan, No. 140, Class B. 

William Butler , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Mcrcwether. 
DID you see another man of the name of Stephen Sullivan vote twice? — Yes, 
he polled out of Enver, but he lived at Derryrush, in the barony of Ballynahinch. ’ 

Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Merewether. 

DO you or not know whether a person of the name of Stephen Sullivan voted at 
the election out of Enver ? — Yes. 

Did he vote once or twice at the election ?— Twice. 

Are you sure of that ? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Did you see any Stephen Sullivan, but one Stephen Sullivan, vote at the election T— 
I do not know that I did. 

\ ou do not know but that two or more may have voted at the election ? — I do not. 
(Mr. Merewether.)— Are you sure that the man you saw voted twice? — Yes. 
{Committee.) Did you see more than one Stephen Sullivan vote twice?— Ido 
not recollect that I did. 

The Committee determined that the vote of Stephen Sullivan, No. n8 be 
disallowed. 0 ’ 

The vote of Stephen Sullivan, No. 140, was postponed. 



Jovis, 5 * die Aprilis, 1827. 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



William Butler. 



5 April 
1827. 



Michael O’Connor. 



ON the Vote of Morgan Lee, No. 142, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know a man of the name of Morgan Lee, of Urid ?— 1 do 
election ^ ^ &t ^ Ia8t Galway ele ^?-I saw him vote twice at the 

Michael 0 Connor again called in ; and having been sworn, was further 
Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man of the name of Morgan Lee, of Urid ?— Yes. 

How often did he vote?— Twice, to my knowledge, 
lhe Committee determined that this vote be disallowed. 



On the Vote of John Lee, 'No. 146, Class B. 

Michael O'Connor again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce . 
DO you recollect a man of the name of John Lee?— Yes 
How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Stephen Magrath, No. 1 50, Class B. 

Do you recollect Stephen Magrath, of Urid ?— I do. 

How often did he vote ? — I saw him vote twice. 

On the Vote of Patrick Walsh, No. 154, Class B. 

Do you recollect Patrick Walsh, of Urid ?— Yes 
How often did he vote?— Twice. 



On the Vote of Michael Walsh, No. 157, Class B. 

Do you know Michael Walsh, of Urid?— I do. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Thomas Staunton, No. 161, Class B. 

Do you recollect Thomas Staunton ?— Yes. 

How often did he vote ?— Twice, to the best of my knowledge. 

On 
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On the Vote of William Pigeon, No. 164, Class B. * 

Do you recollect William Pigeon ? — Yes. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Did you prepare those six persons ? — No, I saw them prepared. 

You saw them all prepared ? — Yes. 

Did you go up with each of them to the poll booth ? — Yes. 

Did you know that each of them had voted once before ? — I did. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know John Lee, of U rid? — Yes. ^ 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Do you know Stephen Magrath, of Urid? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Do you recollect Patrick Walsh, of Urid? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Do you recollect Michael Walsh, of Urid? — Yes. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 

Do you recollect Thomas Staunton ? — Y es. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 

Do you recollect Thomas Pigeon? — Not of Urid. 

Of Cappanhar? — Yes. 

Did you see him vote twice? — Yes, I did. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Had you seen each of those six men poll before? I did. . 

Each of those six men, in vour presence, were prepared twice • *es. 

Each man took the oath he had not polled before?— They polled twice. 

And each man took the oath each time he polled that he had not polled before . 

I believe so. 

Have you any doubt of it? — Indeed I have not. 

You saw them? — Yes. 

Did you take down the names of them r — I knew them. 

You said yesterday you took the names down?— Some of them 1 did. 

Did you take down the names of any of those six ?— Indeed I think I did not, 

I knew them all so well ; I was more acquainted with some than some ot the 

Still you were not more certain that those men voted twice than the others r— 

I knew they polled twice. T „ . 

You did not put down in the list either of those six names?— I cannot say 
whether I did or did not. „ , , . 

Are you quite certain that they took the oath they had not polled the s 
time? — I am quite certain that they polled twice. ... 

Are you perfectly certain that the oath was put to them that they had not po 
before at the time when they came up to the poll the second time r I could not say 
that, to be sure of it. v 

Is it any business of yours to put the oath to them ?— no. 

(Mr. Bruce .) — Do you know whether the oath is put to any electors . Indeed 

1 d The°^ Committee determined that the votes of J °lm Lee, Stephen Magrath, 
Patrick Walsh, Michael Walsh, Thomas Staunton, and William Pigeon, be dis- 
allowed. 

On the Vote of Robert Allen, No. 168, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Robert Allen, of Muckina?— Yes. 

Did he poll twice?— Yes, he did. 

On the Vote of Darby Glyn, No. 170, Class B. 

Do vou recollect Darby Glyn, of Muckina?— O, right well. 

Di/he vote twice?— Three times he did, and you wdl find him four times, 

I warrant you. On 
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William Butler. 

5 April 
1827. 



On the Vote of Matthias M'Donough, No. 174, Class B. 

Do you recollect Matthias M'Donough?— Yes, I do, well. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Michael Mulkern, No. 177, Class B. 

Do you know Michael Mulkern ?~ Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice, and you will find him more than that : if you 
will look there is not a man of that name but himself in the village. 

How often did he vote ? — Four times ; I saw him vote four times during the 
election, and Darby Glyn voted four times during the election ; and there is no 
Darby Glyn in the county but himself. 

On the Vote of Patrick M'Donough, No. 181, Class B. 

???? did Patrick M'Donough poll ? -Twice, that I saw him. 

(Mr. Rolfe.) Is there only one Patrick M‘Donough, of Muckina?— There mav 
be, 1 only know one. J 

(Mr. Bruce.') There may be others you know nothing of ?— There may. 

On the Vote of Edmund M'Donough, No. 184, Class B. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 



J°h n M'Donough , again called in ; and having been sworn, was further Examined 
by Mr. Bruce. 

John M'Donough. DO you know Robert Allen ?— Yes, I do. 

V 7 ^ ow °^ te ? ^d he vote ? — I do not know, I saw him poll but once : but as far 

as conversation 

Never mind conversation ; do you know Darby Glyn ? I do. 

How often did he vote ? — I believe he voted often enough . 

How often did you see him vote ?— I saw him poll twice 
{Committee .)— More than twice?— Yes, I think so. 

(Mr. Bruce .) — Do you know Matthias M'Donough?— Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — More than once. 

Did you see him vote twice ? — Yes. 

Did you see him vote more than twice? — I am not certain of it, I think I did. 
Michael Mulkern, how often did he vote? — He voted twice any way. 

Did you see him vote twice ? — I did. 

Did you see him vote oftener ? — It may be, I should not like to swear to it 
Do you know Patrick M'Donough ? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — He may vote often enough • I saw him poll twice - 
there is not a man in the village but has told me he polled oftener than that : 
I cannot swear to others. y 

Do you recollect Edmund M'Donough? — Yes. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 



Michael O'Connor , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
Michael <y Connor. DO you recollect a man of the name of Robert Allen ?— I do. 

' How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Examined by the Committee. 

prepared™ ° ne ° f m ™ J ° U S “ W prepared ' or prepared yourself?— I saw him 

Did you go up with him to poll ? Yes. 

Did you go up the first time with him ?— Yes. 

This is the same man you saw vote before ?— Yes. 

Did he take the oath the first time ?— He did. 

And the second? — Yes. 

What was the nature of the oath P-The same put to every freeholder. 

Was >t that he had not polled before at that election ?-Yes, in the booth room 
He swore each time he had not voted before upon that election?— He did and 
every one of the freeholders the same that went up. 

C< !!!?; tt “ d ; ter r ad that the votes of Kofcert Allen, Darby Glyn 

“ »™:z°*fcJ: cbad m,i w «• “ 
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On the Vote of Thomas Maley, No. 187, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Thomas Maley, of Muchinna ?— I do. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Martin Maley, No. 192, Class B. 

Do you know Martin Maley ?— Yes, he polled twice. 

(Mr. Rolfe .') — Did you see him ? — Yes. 

On the Vote of Thomas M'Donough, No. 196, Class B. 

Do you know Thomas M‘Donough? — Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — And I did not live in Muchinna at all, he lives in Galway, 
he lived in Muchinna before, and had left it. 

Did he poll twice ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Rolfe .) — Do you swear there is no other Thomas M'Donough at Muchinna ? 
— No, I do not ; but it was Thomas M'Donough, of Galway, who polled twice, and 
he lived at Muchinna before the election, and left it before that time. 

( Committee .) — Did you hear him poll as Thomas M'Donough, of Muchinna? 

He did. 

On the Vote of Thomas O’Donnell, No. 198, Class B. 

Do you recollect Thomas O’Donnell, of Muchinna?— Yes. 

Did he vote twice ? — Y es. 

On the Vote of James Mulkern, No. 203, Class B. 

Do you know James Mulkern, of Upper Comus ? — Yes. 

How' often did he poll ? — Twice. 

(Mr. Rolfe .) — Did you see him? — Yes. 

Both times ? — Yes. 

On the Vote of Roger Conry, No. 207, Class B. 

DO you know Roger Conry, of Sally Lee? — Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

John M‘ Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Thomas Maley ? — I do. 

Of Muchinna? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Did you see him ? —Yes. 

Martin Maley, do you recollect him ? — Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. . . ■ 

(Mr. Rolfe) — Do you mean that you saw him r Yes. 

(Mr Bruce.)— Do you know Thomas M'Donough, of Muchinna?— Yes, i do. 
How often did he poll ? — I know that Thomas ; he lives in Galway, but he polled 
out of Muchinna. 

How often did he poll ?— Twice. 

Do you know Thomas O’Donnell ?— Yes, he polled twice. 

Did you see him ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect James Mulkern ?— Of what place. 

Of Upper Comus? — Yes. 

How often did he poll?— Twice. 

You saw him?— Yes, of Upper Comus. 

(Mr TdUfl^the truth?— I do not know of any James Mulkern in the 

county’ but one, and I am not able to ascertain which of them it was, but he polled 

tW Di’d vou see a man called James Mulkern, poll twice?— Yes, I did. 

( Mr. J Rolfe.) Are you sure he lives at Comus ?— I know he polled out ot Lomus, 

and I know him to live in Comus. ., ,j . • , 

Whether in Upper Comus you are not able to say ?— No, I do not know which 
he polled out of, but I know he lives in Upper Comus. 

Why did not you say that at first, you said -you did not know No, I did not, 
there may be more than six of them in that country, or eight ot them in. that 

coan , tr ?- M Hoiv 

364 . XV1 



5 April 
1827. 



John M‘ Donough. 
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John KDomgh. How many are there of the name of James Mnlkern ?— There might be twenty 
^ — T ? U me how man J the,e are That is more than I am able to account for, that 
5 April is a hard question. 



Michael O’Conner. 



William Butler. 



Michael O’Connor. 



John M'Donough. 



Michael O'Connor again called in; and Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Roger Conry, of Sally Lee ?— Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

You saw him poll ? — Yes, I saw him poll twice. 

The Committee determined that the votes of Thomas Maley, Martin Malev 
disallmved ^° n0U ^’ ^ omas O’Donnell, James Mulkern, and Roger Conroy, be 

Mr. Rolfe, on the part of the Sitting Member, applied to the Committee, that on 
the close of the Petitioner s case, the Committee should adjourn to 12 o’clock Oft 
luesday next, to enable the Sitting Member to proceed with his case. 

Mr. Bruce objected to the adjournment being granted. 

The committee room was cleared. 

The Committee determined, that at the close of the Petitioner’s case, in con- 
sequence of a commission having been refused, this Committee do apply to the 
House for leave for this Committee to adjourn from to-morrow to Tuesday next, 
1 2 o clock, to enable the Sitting Member to proceed with his case 
The counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the determination 
ox the Committee. 

On the Vote of Dennis Corneely, No. 209, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect Dennis Corneely, of Lower Comus r— I do 
How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of James Fitzgerald, No. 211, Class B. 

Do you know James Fitzgerald ? — I do. 

How often did he poll ?— Twice. 

On the Vote of John Joyce, No. 215, Class B. 

Do you know John Joyce ?— Yes ; of Lower Comus. 

How often did he vote ?— Twice. 

On the Vote of Martin Joyce, No. 218, Class B. 

Do you know Martin Joyce ?— Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Thomas M'Donough, No. 222, Class B. 

Do you know Thomas M'Donough of Lower Comus?— I do. 

How often did he poll r — Twice. 

On the Vote of Bartholomew Naughton, No. 224, Class B. 

Do you know Bartholomew Naughton, of Lower Comus ?— Yes. 

How often did he vote ?— Twice. 

Did you see him ? — Yes. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Dennis Corneely ? — Yes. 

Of Lower Comus ? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ?— Twice in his own name, on two different days 
Do you know James Fitzgerald, of Lower Comus ?~Yes, I do J ' 

How often did he poll ?— Twice, to my knowledge. 

Do you know John Joyce, of Lower Comus ?— I do not recollect him 
Do you know Martin Joyce, of Lower Comus?— I do not recollect him. 

John M'Donough, again called in ; and further Examined b, Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know a Thomas M'Donough, of Lower Comus ?— Yes, Ido 
How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

You saw him ?— Yes, I did. 

Dennis 
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9 ; 



Dennis Callaghay, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by Mr. Bruce 

DO you know John Joyce, of Lower Comus ? — Yes. 

Did you see him at the last Galway election ? — I did. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

Did you see him poll twice? — Yes. 

Do you know Martin Joyce, of Lower Comus? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Did you see him yourself? — Yes. 

Do you know Bartholomew Naughton, of Lower Comus? — I do. 

How often did he poll? — Twice. 

Did you see him? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

Where do you live when you are at home? — Clynagh. 

How far is that from the place where the voters voted from? — Twenty-nine or 
thirty miles. 

A little more than that? — I think not ; I know the miles right well. 

How long have you known this man ? — I knew him at the election. 

You never saw him before? — Not any where that I know. 

You do not know whether this man be John Joyce or Martin Joyce? — It appeared 
to me to be John Joyce and Martin Joyce that answered the name. 

Should you know them again ? — I think I should. 

Were you ever in the country where they lived? — Yes, in Mr. Martin's place 
where they live. 

Did you stop there any time? — Yes, I did. 

You were never upon the land where those people resided? — No. 

You never saw them till the election at Galway? — No, never, to my knowledge, 
to have any personal acquaintance. 

How many persons did you see there of whose voting you have any recollection ? 
— That is more than what I could bring to a bearing ; I have no calculation. 

How long are you in London ? — Three weeks nearly. 

Have you never been examined before this day W was never in London before 
this turn. 

You were never examined before this day? — No. 

You cannot say how many you recollect to have polled there whose names you 
recollect? — No. 

Can you say on what day they polled ? — One polled twice one day, and the other 
polled the latter part and the beginning of the election. 

Which polled twice on the same day? — John Joyce; and Martin Joyce at the 
beginning and latter end. 

( Committee .) — You recollect a person calling himself John Joyce voting twice? 
— Yes. 

And you recollect a person who said his name was Martin Joyce voting twice ? 
—Yes. 

You say you saw John Joyce poll the first time?— -Yes. 

Had you ever seen him before? — -I do not know. 

You were in the poll booth at the time he voted ? — I was. 

What led you to observe the voting of John Joyce the first time, you knowing 
nothing of him? — I being in Mr. Martin’s employment. 

What were you in the election? — Searching certificates, and occasionally going 
to the poll room and seeing them poll out. 

You remember his polling? — Yes. 

He polled twice the same day? — Yes. 

You saw the same John Joyce poll the second time? — Yes. 

You are sure he is the same man? — Yes. 

What sort of a man is he?— Sure I could not forget the man who went twice with me. 

You went up with him ? — Yes. 

You saw Martin Joyce poll the first time? — Yes. 

How many days afterwards did he poll the second time? — Nine or ten days. 

Did you go up with him the second time? — I did. 

The Committee determined that the vote of Dennis Corneely, James Fitzgerald, 
John Joyce, Martin Joyce, Thomas M'Donough and Bartholomew Naoghton be 
disallowed. 

M 3 On 



Dennis Callaghay. 
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On the Vote of Lawrence Toole, No. 226, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect seeing a man of the name of Lawrence Toole, of Lower 
Comus, vote? — No; Lawrence Toole that I know is of Leeham. 

Flow often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Did you see a man of the name of Lawrence Toole vote twice? — Yes. 

What barony did he belong to?— Moycullen. 

Out of what place did he vote? — Leeham. 

Did he say he belonged to Leeham when he polled ? — Yes. 

Was it Lawrence Toole, of Leeham?— Yes. 

In what booth did he vote ?- The Moycullen booth. 

Mr. Coneys objected to the sufficiency of the proof of this vote. 

The Committee determined that this vote be allowed. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

On the Vote of James Conry, No. 230; Class B. 

DO you know James Conry, of Turlough ? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Patrick Maley, No. 234, Class B. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Pat. Maley ?— Yes. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 

( Committee .) — Where does he live? — He lives in Turlough. 

On the Vote of Patrick Nee, No. 237, Class B. 

Do you know Patrick Nee of Turlough ?— Yes. 

How often did he vote? — Twice. ° 

On the Vote of John Maley, No. 242, Class B. 

Do you know John Maley of Turloughbeg ?— Yes. 

Do you recollect him? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Mark Carravan, No. 244, Class B. 

Do you know Mark Carravan of Glyncarr?— I know him well. 

How often did he vote? — Twice the same day. 

On the Vote of Patrick Nee, No. 250, Class B. 

Do you know Pat. Nee of Glyncarr ?— Yes. 

How often did lie poll ? — Twice. 



William Butler. 





Michael O Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man calling himself James Conry?— I do 
How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

You saw him poll? — Yes. 

Do J°u recoUect a man calling himself Pat. Maley ’—Mention the place. 

Of Turlough? — Ido. 

How often did he vote?— Twice. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Pat. Nee of Turlough ?— No, I do not 
Do you recollect a man of the name of Mark Carravan ?— Yes, I do. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice on the same day, I saw him. 

Do you recollect a man calling himself Pat. Nee“ of Glyncarr ?— No, I do not. 



John M‘Donough , again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
DO you recollect a man calling himself John Maley of Turloughbeg ?— No 
How often did he poll ? — I know nothing about the man. 



Dennis Callaghay, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know a man calling himself Patrick Nee of Turlough?— Yes 
How often did he vote at the last election?— Twice. 

Did you see him vote? — Yes, twice. 

Do you recollect John Moley of Turloughbeg i— Yes, I do. 



How 
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How often did he vote ?— Twice. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Pat. Nee of Glyncarr? Yes. 

How often did he poll at the last election ? — Twice. 

Did you see him ? — Yes. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Have you had conversation with any body out of this room since you left it last ? 

— 1 am sitting there outside. . . . 

Have you spoken to any body, or has any body spoken to you s.nce you left the 

room? — I was talking to Captain Butler. . . - 

What did the gentleman say to you when he went out of the room, just before 
you came in? — What gentleman. . , . 

Did any person speak to you upon the vote you are coming m to depose to . — 

No person; there was a gentleman called me in. , . D . . . 

The Committee determined that the votes of James Conry, Pat. Maley, Patrick 
Nee, John Maley, Mark Carravan and Patrick Nee, be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Festus Corneely, No. 255, Class B. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know a man of the name of Festus Corneely of GlennawadryP-I do, 
well. , 

You know the place he belongs to r— I do. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Patrick King, No. 257, Class B. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Patrick King ?— I do, well. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Thomas Flaharty, No. 259, Class B. 

Do you know Thomas Flaharty of Kerrane?— I do. 

Do you recollect how often Flaharty voted ? Twice. 

On the Vote of James Lowry, No. 261, Class B. 

Do you know James Lowry of Killeen?— Yes. 

How often did he vote ?— Four times, and had not a foot of freehold. 

How often did you see him vote ?— Four times, I did. 

(Mr. Coneys,) — You are quite sure he polled four times.-' — \es, I am quite sure, 

I was looking at him. 

On the Vote of Edmund Mogan, No. 264, Class B. 

Do you know Edmund Mogan of Killeen r Yes. 

How often did he poll ?— Twice. 

On the Vote of Michael Mogan, No. 266, Class B. 

Do you know Michael Mogan of Kerrane ?— I do. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

(Committee)— You have said you saw James Lowry poll tour times ?— 1 dia. 

On what day of the election did he poll first ?— Very early. 

When did he poll the second time ? — Shortly after. 

The same day ? — Not the same day. . 

When did he poll the third time?— The latter end of the election. 

And the fourth still later?— The fourth, and three times in his own name. 

He polled three times in the name of James Lowry?— Yes. 

For the same place ? — Yes. v ,, 

He polled three times in the same name for the same barony?— Yes; ana ne 
polled a fourth time, and I cannot tell the name. 

You are certain he polled three times in the same barony in the same name r 
— I am. 

And each time he took the oath ? — He did. 

John M'Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man, calling himself Festus Corneely, of Glennawadry ? John M‘Donough. 

Yes — — / 

How often did he poll?— He might have polled often enough without my seeing 

him ; I saw him poll once. „ 

M 3 Do 
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Do you recollect a man of the name of Pat. King ?_Yes I do 

poU t°he sf^nd time'. 1 ” 11 ? " He W P °‘ W ° ta '™ a S h ’ but 1 *■* “» * hi- 
Do you recollect Thomas Flaharty ?-Of what place. 

Of Kerrane ?— He polled twice. 

Did you see him ?— Yes, I did. 

., ®°. y° u recolle ct a man calling himself James Lowry, of Killeen He polled 
and he may have polw “ 1 » ° “ 

You saw him ?— Yes, I did. 

Do you recollect Edmund Mogan, of Killeen ?— Yes 
How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Now Michael Mogan, of Kerran ?. — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Michael O’Connor, again called in ■ and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

' I do not. 0 ” reCOlleCt 11 ma “ CaUi “8 Wtnself *«t» Corneely, of Glennawadry J— No, 

twiM° y °“ kMW * man ° f the ° ame ° f Pa '- Kin * ° f GI «M»*dry ? — He voted 
Did you see him ? — 'Yes. 

Mr. Bruce admitted he had not disqualified Festns Corneely. 

Ine Committee determined that the votes of PatnVL- „ r>i , . 

James Lowry, Edmund Mogan, and 

aste hS Zfd P fhr d H the Gom . mitte ?. to s «ke out another vote of James Lowry, 
as he had voted three times, by the evidence of two witnesses J 

Ihe Committee determined that another vote of James Lowry be disallowed. 

On the Vote of Pat Mogan, No. 271, Class B. 

Mm M'Donough, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

often e M hi 1oL“-Twte g himSe ' f ^ M ° gan ' ° f Kerrane ? ~ Yes ' 

Do you know whether he voted the second time?-I do not know as to that ■ he 
excused himself to me that he should do it. ’ 

What did he say ? — 

Mr. Coneys objected to the question. 

The question was waved. 

(Mr. Bruce .) — You prove he voted twice?— Yes. 

On the Vote of Thomas Corneely, No. 273, Class B. 

Do you remember Thomas Corneely, of Kerranbeg ?— Yes. 
vote one?™ d ‘ d ^ vote? - He mi S ht ,ote ° f ““ enough for me, I only saw him 

Is there more than one man of that name ?— Not to my knowledge, in that place 
Did you see any other man of that name poll twice? — No, I did not. 

On the Vote of John Cox, No. 275, Class B 
Do you know a man of the name of John Cox, of Kerranbeg ?-I do. 

How often did he poll ?—He polled twice anywav 

You saw him ?— I did. J * 

On the Vote of Thomas O’Donnell, No. 279, Class B 
twice” y011 kn ° W Th ° maS °’ DOnne11 ’ ° f Ke ™” b 'g?-I did not see that man poll 
Yon only saw him poll once ?-I did not see him any more at the election. 

On the Vote of Matthew O’Donnell, No. 281, Class B 
_fdo yOU reCOlleCt “ ma “ ° f the naIne 0f Matthe '' O’Donnell, of Kerranbeg? 
Do you know how often he voted ?— I do not. 

3 °“ Say yo “ do not know h °»’ often Matthew O’Donnell 
voted* oncej 011 mran *° S “ y y ° U d ° “ ot k " 0 ' v * hefter . Ile voted « “ 11 Yes, ho 

William 
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William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Pat. Mogan ?—' Yes. William Butler. 

Do you recollect his having polled twice? — I do. v 

Thomas Corneely, of Kerranbeg, do you know him? — Yes. 5 April, 

How often did he vote? — Twice. 1827. 

John Cox ; do you recollect John Cox ? — I do. 

How often did he voter — Twice ; he is a tailor. 

Do you recollect Thomas O’Donnell ? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Did you see him ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect Matthew O’Donnell? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man of the name of Thomas Corneely of Kerranbeg? — No, 

I do not. Michael O’Connor. 

Do you remember Thomas O’Donnell of Kerranbeg? — No, I do not. v ' ' 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Matthew O’Donnell ? — No, I do not. 

The Committee determined that the votes of Pat. Mogan and John CoX be dis- 
allowed. 

On the Vote of Stephen Corneely, No. 283, Class B. 

Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you know Stephen Corneely of Lettermuckoo ? — Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Martin Ruberry, No. 291, Class B. 

Do you recollect Martin Ruberry? — I do. 

How often did he poll? — Twice to my knowledge. 

Did you see him vote ? — I did. 

On the Vote of John Ribbon, No. 293, Class B. 

Do you recollect a man of that name? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Andrew M‘Donough, No. 296, Class B. 

Do you know anything of Andrew M'Donough ? — No, I do not know anything 
of him. 

( Committee .) — Did you see John Ribbon poll twice ? — I did. 

William Butler, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect a man of the name of Stephen Corneely of Lettermuckoo ?— William Butler. 

I do. ' ^ 

How often did he poll ? — He polled twice, and did not live in Lettermuckoo ; he 
lived in Lettermoore. 

Dd you mean he has no freehold at all? — Not in Lettermuckoo. 

Do you know Martin Rusberry? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Do you recollect John Ribbon of Durroo ? — Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of John Hobakan, No. 285, Class B. 

Do you know John Hobakan ? — Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of John Maley of Lettermuckoo? — Yes. 

Do you recollect Andrew M'Donoughr — Of what place. 

Of Killeen? — I know a man of that name, but did not see him polling. 

On the Vote of William M'Donough, No. 299, Class B. 

Do you know William M'Donough of Killeen ?~No. 

Denis Callaghay, again called in ; and Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

DO you recollect John Hobakan of Lettermuckoo? — Yes. _ . _ „ , 

How often did he vote ’-Twice. Da^Calu^. 

M 4 Do 
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Dennis Callaghay. Do you recollect John Maley of Lettermuckoo ?— I do. 

v vx — ' How often did he vote? — Twice. 

5 April, You saw him ? — Yes. 

• 8 » 7 - Do yon recollect Andrew M'Donoucb of Killeen ?— I do. 

How often did you see him vote ? — Twice. 

Do you recollect William M'Donough ?— Yes. 

How often did you see him vote ’—Twice. 

Do you recollect Thomas O’Donnell, of Killeenbeg? — Yes. 

Did you see him vote? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Matthew O’Donnell?— Yes. 
Did you see him poll? — Yes. 

How often? — Twice. 



Michael O'Connor, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

Michael O’Connor. -DO you recollect a man of the name of Andrew M'Donough, of Killeen? 

' r-^.. * I do not. 

Do you recollect a man calling himself William M‘Donough, of Killeen ?— 
I do not. 

The Committee determined that the votes of Thomas O’Donnell, Matthew 
O’Donnell, Stephen Comeely, Martin Rubrery, John Ribbon, John Hobakan 
and John Maley, be disallowed. 

Further proof on the vote of Dennis Nee, No. 43, Class B. 

Dennis Callaghay, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 
Dennis Callaghay. DO you recollect a man of the name of Dennis Nee, of Rusmuck?— I do. 

V y How often did he vote at the last election ?— Twice. 

You saw him? — Yes, I did. 

What barony did he vote out .of ?— The barony of Moycullen. 

What town land? — Rusmuck. 

On the Vote of Dennis Molloy, No. 46, Class B. 

Do you know Dennis Molloy? — Yes. 

How often did he vote ? — Twice. 

On the Vote of Patrick Nee, No. 48, Class B. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of Patrick Nee, of Rusmuck ? I do 

How often did he poll at the last election ?— Twice. 

On the Vote of Patrick Keely, No. 59, Class B. 

Do you know a man of the name of Pat. Keely, of Cljnagh ?•— Yes. 

How often did he vote at the election? — Twice. 

You saw him?-. — Yes. 



William Butler, again called in; and further Examined by Mr. Bruce. 

William Butler. DO you remember a man of the name of- Dennis Nee, of Rusmuck ? I do. 

— ' Did you see him poll at the last Galway election ? — I did. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

Dennis Molloy, of Rusmuck, do you recollect a man of that name? — I do. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

You saw him ?— Indeed I did, and know him. 

Do you recollect Patrick Nee, of Rusmuck ?— Yes. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

You saw him ? — I did indeed. 

Do you recollect Pat Keely, of Clynagh ? — I do. 

How often did he poll ? — Twice. 

You saw him ? — Yes. 

The Committee determined that the votes of Dennis Nee, Dennis Molloy, Patrick 
Nee, and Patrick Keely be disallowed. v 

Mr. Harrison stated to the Committee that as he had now established a majority 
for the Petitioner, that it was the usual course for the Sitting Member to begin 
attacking the votes of the Petitioner, and then to. go on striking off one and one. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Rolfe stated that it was not his intention to impeach the votes of the Petitioner, 
provided the adjournment that he had asked for and which had been granted by the 
Committee was assented to by the House. 

Mr. Harrison stated that in the event of the adjournment being refused by the 
House, he should ask the Committee to-morrow morning to call upon the counsel 
for the Sitting Member to proceed in attacking the votes of the Petitioner. 

Mr. Rolfe stated that he should protest against being called upon to go into his 
case until the Petitioner had closed the whole of his case. 



Veneris, 6° die Aprilis , 1827- 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



THE Chairman informed the parties, that in pursuance of the direction of the 
Committee, be had applied for and obtained the leave of the House for the 
Committee to adjourn at its rising to day, till Tuesday next at half-past ten o clock. 

The Chairman informed the agent for the Sitting Member, that the points upon 
which he would be allowed to examine witnesses would be bribery and treating on 
the part of the petitioners, and the generality of the riots. 

Mr. Harrison stated, that in the event of the counsel for the Sitting Member 
being able to disqualify the Petitioner, that he laid in his claim now to be at liberty 
then to go into evidence to disqualify the Sitting Member. 

The Chairman informed the counsel for the Petitioner, that he would not be 
hereafter precluded from going into evidence to disqualify the Sitting Member. 

Mr. Rolfe acceded to the course proposed by Mr. Harrison. 



Mortis, 10° die Aprilis, 1827- 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 



IN THE CHAIR. 



Walter Morn , called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Coneys , on behalf of the Sitting Member. 



WERE you at the last election for Galway ?— I was. 

On what day of the election did you come to Galway ?— The first day of the 
county election. 

• How long did you continue there? — I only continued to the 2 2d of June; the 
2 2d or 23d, I am not exact which day. 

Which day of the election was it ? — The election commenced on the 1 9th, I think. 

Did you see Mr. James Lambert, the candidate?— I did. 

At the election ? — I did see him. 

Did you see him do any thing particular ? — I saw him in the morning of that day, 
I am not certain whether it was the 22d or 23d, I saw him give money to a man. 

Do you know how much the money was ? — I am not certain, it was some silver 
that he handed him. 

Did he say for what purpose he handed it ? — He did. 

What did he say? — He told him to behave a good fellow, and every man belong- 
ing to Mr. Martin that he could meet to beat him and ill treat him. 

Did any thing happen to you particularly in the election? — There did, 

What happened to you ?— I got a severe beating. 

Tell the story ?— That very day that I saw Mr. Lambert give the money to that 
man, some part of that day, I believe about one or two o’clock, Mr. Martin’s 
committee was broken in upon. ' 

264. N Did 



Walter Mans. 



10 April 
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SIS f ^0“ ? “ I did ' 1 ™ i" the house at the time, 
to piec^and the'mobtl? ? ~ Thl : windo ' ,s "Ore broke by stones, and smashed 

af,er that ’ wh “ ,he y — 

Who is Mr. Xmas Martin ° f M y>“hinch_ 
the court house and we met this m 5l dWn ? M "?“! ” son ’ ' ve " ere B 0,,1 g towards 
that any one could get, and m^LTLX^.^ *" “ ^ * beati ”S 

«0 Tw Singafer tL'q I ™ Winded mJ ^ fiaCtUred U 
Are you a freeholder of the county of Galway?— I am. 

Did you vote at that election did not. 

Hnw lo ' OU n0t " ^ ri consequence of that beating which I got I was unable 

- 1 ™~ths 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison on behalf of the Petitioners 
You say you know Mr. Lambert ?— I do 
Had you ever seen him before the election >-Never 

street?— I 'had. 61 ^ “ b " ,ha ^ “ *ch you sa, you saw him in the 

w “^°°™® Sw ^^h^ r 'but a the e man^^t*he^ive^tos ^ * ,hiS " a ” f ~ T1 - 

Was the street quite empty ? — Ther<» w » a i 
him. P y ' Ahere were P eo P le passing, but no one talking to 

were talking? ** ^ himse,f? ~ Mr - Lambert and the man he gave the money to 

that he metofMr.MartJs pm^?- He dy t ° Id h ' m *° beat “ nd iIltreat ever )' maD 
You are quite positive of those words ?— V«, 

W hat is he ?— He is a boatman, I believe. a 

Is he'come'over with you^So" “ Pla “ Ca “ ed Wood ' 

Is not he over on this side of the water l-U. .1 
him. • do not know ; I know nothing of 

When did you first tell this story about II, i..l . ■ ■ , 

this man, and telling him to beat and ill * F ' b ,m ierc S lv,n g those shillings to 
party?— I told it a long time ago 1 use eve 0’ man he met of Mr. Martin’s 

Who did you tell it to ?-I told it to Mr. Martin’s agent 
And you of course then told Mr. Martin's event LK- 
money was given ?— I did so. S a ° ent Who this man Was t0 whom the 

Then Mr. Martin’s agent has known how many weeks aor» nr hnn, 
ago, what you have told us ?— I cannot sa, how IZ ^ ” h0,V man I ”™*s 

Rather’ more Zr'^X^ Z -onths ag„ ?- In[1 eed i, wag. 

LIT had — ■“ b«ween MrLambtt and Z™ 

-I V d°o n d „ 0 «r o k w DOW Wh#thCT Mr ’ “ a g™ summoned this man as a witness ? 

Have you seen the man since?— No I was not r 1 
I was not able to go again. n 1 n Galway since I went home ; 

You are quite sure of the words that h. «... . . .... 

Mr. Martin’s that came in his way 5— Those wer^th™ ‘ treat ever J man of 

Was that all that he said ?_That was ,h W .° rds ’ 

How man, people were there n^'i t 
were near. uo not know how many people there 

except yourself? I think there 

walking aSe d ' b d e, l™ me PPen *° ^ ‘° Mf ’ L ™ b « “ d — ?~They were 
How far before you, as near as this gentleman ? (about two ,jards.)-Vor? nearly.’ 

Different 
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Different people mean different distances ; by very near, was it as near as that 
gentleman ? — It was within two or three steps. 

Behind them or before them ? — Behind them. 

And this man and Mr. Lambert were walking together? — Yes. 

Arm in arm ? — Not arm in arm, but walking quite close. 

Whereabouts was it ? — Very near the booth, going towards the Wood Quay. 

Quite in the open street? — Yes. 

And a number of people passing backwards and forwards r — There was a great 
many people at the time of the election. 

What day of the election was it? — I am not certain whether it was the 2 ad or 
the 23d of June. _ 

Nobody near enough to hear, besides yourself? — I did not see any body remarking 
them beside myself ; I was anxious to know what they were saying. 

You saw Mr. Lambert and that man together? — I did. 

And you were anxious to know what they were saying? — I was. When I heard 
them talk of Mr. Martin, I was walking up, but I did not walk away, and I heard 
the words expressed. 

And then Mr. Lambert put his hand into his pocket, and took out how much . — 

I am not certain ; some silver. 

And gave it to this man ? — He did. . __ 

And then told him to go and beat and ill treat every man of Mr. Martin s ?— Yes. 
And that was all he said ? — That was all. 

Y ou did not hear any thing that passed before this direction ? No. 

Nor any thing that passed afterwards ? — No, I went off ; I got afraid, and 
I went away. 

Y ou were afraid he would begin upon you first ? — I was, and I got enough of it 
afterwards. 

You were afraid he would begin upon you, and you turned round and went away? 
Yes. 

And all this story you told to Mr. Martin’s agent six weeks or two months ago? 
—I did. 

What are you? — A farmer. 

Who did you come to vote for? — For Mr. Martin. 

Do you hold under him ? — Under his son. 

Where do you live ? — At a place called Trimminakilla. 

Where is that? — It is near Outeragh. Outeragh is about forty miles from Galway. 
When did you come over? — I believe on last Wednesday. 

You live near Outeragh ? — I do. 

Were you at Outeragh when Mr. D’Arcy’s freeholders were endeavouring to 
come through? — No, I was not. , . , T T , , 

Neither of the times when they attempted to come through?— No, 1 did not see 

“ Were you at home then, or at Galway ? — I went to Galway the day before the 
election, and I knew nothing about Mr. D’Arcy’s tenants coming. 

You went to Galway the day before the election, and you staid at Galway till 
you got your head broke ? — I did ; I was sorry I was in the election. 

What day was it that you say Mr. Lambert’s mob broke into the committee room r 
—The very day my head was broke; I am not certain what day, whether the 
2 2d or the 23d. 

How dTyo/know it was Mr. Lambert's mob ; what do you mean by Mr. Umbert s 
mob ?-I know the people that go by the name of bludgeon men, tha were getbng 
five shillings a day from Mr. Lambert for rioting and beating Mr. Martin men. 

That you knew perfectly ? — I heard that they were getting it, and I saw him pay 
one of them that money ; that was one of them that I saw that day. 

That was done by Mr. Lambert’s people, who were paid for beating Mr. Martin s 

people?— Yes. ., T 

And vou say you saw one of those men paid ? I did. ... , 

Who was that ?— That man of the name of Mogan, getting that money ; he was 

° n Thenthatman Aa/you saw paid was paid by Mr. Lambert himself ?— He was. 

Mr. Lambert paid his own bludgeon men, did he ?— He paid that man ; I was 
P KSeat \ , Was 



10 April 
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. Sr'S „ a ”° nS ‘ he ri ° terS? - He : he ™* and 

Did this man and Mr. Lambert happen to look at you when you were listening 
tortus conversation P-They were wSkiug a little a-Lad of me”" ^ was behind 

Did they turn round to look at you !-I do not think they did : when the words 
were expressed, I went away. I did not think I was safe. 

How many did the mob consist of?-I am not certain ; according to my opinion 

i^kTcoXS. 200 thatwere beatiDS Mr - M “ rtin ' s i,eople ’ if 1 said 3°°: 

the^own^— Tt'di^not drive'them'out'of ^the towm'buf they^broke his'comniittee 
house ; that day they broke my head, and they beat Mr. Martin 

™tVl ey W6re D ° l S r " umer ° US a ® to drive out Mr - Martin’s people?— A great 
part of them run out of the town, and would not come back again ; a part of fhem 
that were not in the town at the time would not come in. 8 P “ 

Then a great part of Mr. Martin's people were so frightened, that they run out 
of the town and a great many that were out of the town were afraid of coming into 
tosTl' ; a n e H reP ° r ] ? ey clrc " la,ed was > thM 1 was Wiled, at the time it was thought 
th An I aS kl ed ’ and , for some t,me 11 was considered that I would not recover § 
All this you saw after your head was broke?— No, I saw nothing after mv head 
was broke ; I could see nothing after. * au 

You are quite sure that Mr Lambert’s mob drove Mr. Martin’s people out of 
GaJway, and that Mr Martin’s people were so afraid in consequence, that they 
ould not come into Galway?— I heard a great many people say that they would 
not when I went home, but I could see nothing after I got the beating. ^ 

Re-examined by Mr. Coneys. 

It ™sto ‘ir'eland™ 6 ‘ he aSe ”‘ ‘° Wh ° m y °“ *° id the Story I "as it in Ireland ?— 

coimte ltSdid 3 ' ‘ hat y °“ ^ Mr ' Umhen ’ S m ° b break Mr ' 
mautatK'rtie' m„i‘ ”* ^ L ““ k "°" < ba ‘ ‘ » 

Had they any flags ? — I saw no flags. 

Did they shout?— They shouted for Mr. Lambert. 
paid. 0 " SaJ lh ° Se W °° d Q “ ay me " " ere paid by Mr ’ Lambert?— I saw that man 
You did not see any others paid?— No more 

What makes you think that the Wood Quay men were paid by Mr. Lambert 5 - 

It was generally said they were paid. y - 

Did you know that man before ?— Yes. 

You saw him again when you were beaten ?— Yes 
You were two or three days in Galway?— Yes 

TtoXSg at any time ba ‘'‘ ba ‘*ob that you mentioned?- 

Mr A Mal?-l'ts S . am<i m ° b ‘ hat br ° ke ‘ he ™ d ” S ’ “ d atlacM J- and 

buR^hf Ireland. eX ‘ eilt ° f ^ h °' ding U ° der Mr ' Martin ? - We §“«■% take by 
Mr A Sa y r ? i S SrhoJ a rfk^ y0U Wd a “ aaid -»' a « of .and under 

And went there for the purpose of voting for Mr. Martin ?— Yes 
And you were prevented from voting for Mr. Martin hv h«.rin„ ♦ 
ceived upon the 3 d or 4 th da, ?-U P o°u the und o, ajd Kne 8 “ y °“ 

Do you know, of your own knowledge, of any other freeholders who intended to 
vote for Mr. Martin, but who were deterred from so doing, by the dread of the mob 
that existed in that tow„?-I know that some that wen! home from the etctTou 

some of them told me, that they would not go from the dread of them 

you™ Eed they° “r kn0 '’’ " d ^ *° ba » — to 

Persons that you knew to be freeholders ? Yes. 

How 
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How long were you before you got well ? — Three or four months. i 

After you got home, and before the close of the election, did you hear any persons 
whom you know to be freeholders, state that they were deterred from going to 
Galway, to vote for Mr. Martin, on account of the riots which prevailed there? 

. — I did not go home till after the close ot the election. 

You were in the town ? — I was in the town. 

Then, while you were in the town, did you hear any persons whom you knew to 
be freeholders, state that they were deterred from voting for Mr. Martin, in con- 
sequence of the riots which prevailed in the town r — I did not see them at the 
election, but a great many told me they would not go in after I went home. 

Is this man Mogan, whom you speak of, known in Galway? — He is. 

Has it been a matter of any talk, or has it been generally known in Galway and 
the neighbourhood, that you were coming here to give the evidence you have now 
given ? — I did not deny it to any person. 

Did you communicate the circumstances in conversation, to any person ? Not 
in Galway ; I only passed through Galway. 

Have you in conversation, when the county election has been the subject of con- 
versation, mentioned what occurred to you, and what you have now stated ? — Fre- 
quently. . , 

Have you in those conversations, mentioned Mogan as the man that received the 
money of Mr. Lambert?— Yes. 

Do you recollect the name of any one individual who told you he was afraid of 
going to vote for Mr. Martin, in consequence of Mr, Lambert’s mob? — I do. 

Name him? — I know a man of the name of Walker that told me so. 

Is he a freeholder ?— He is. 

Do you know the name of any other person? — Yes, a man of the name of Cook. 
Where does Walker live? — He lives in a place called New Village. 

Are you certain that he lives there ? — I think he does. 

Does he derive his vote from the place in which he lives ? — I cannot say. 

How often have you seen this Mr. Walker ?— I have seen him several times. 

And vet you do not know' to a certainty where he lives ? — He lives in New Village. 
Where does Cook live ? — He lives in New Village. _ 

Do you know them to be both freeholders of the county of Galway ? They told 
me they were. 

You do not know it of your own knowledge? — No. 

Did they vote at the election, either of them ? — They told me they did not. 

Are you sure they did not vote at the election ? — I cannot be sure, because 1 did 

not continue at the election after the 22d or 23d day of June. 

How long after the election, did they tell you this ?— It was a week or a fortnight 
after the election. ..lisa 1, 

How long did you remain in Galway after you had your head broke r A week 
after the election was over. ... , 

And as soon as you got home, they told you this r A week after. 

Were you quite well, by a week after the election?— Indeed I w’as not for three 
months ; I am not quite w’ell to-day. . . f 

How long were you before you recovered your reason afterwards ; I suppose, it 
you were knocked down, you were insensible? — I was. 

How long were you insensible ? — I got my senses in a few days alter. 

Before you left the town ? — Yes. „ , 

When you came home, did those men come to see you.'- Yes, a good many 
people came to see me, after I came home. 

(Mr. Coneys ) — Were any parts of your skull removed, in consequence of the 
fracture ? — There was ; the wound is not well yet. 

(Committee )— Do you know whether that mob prevented the people from going 
up to poll ?— 1 They were frightened to go ; I heard that a good many of them ran 
away from the town, and some of them that were not in it, would not go in. 

Was not that mob that broke Mr. Martin's committee room, composed of town 
freeholders ? — I know nothing about the town freeholders. 

And you do not know that that mob was not composed of town freeholders . 

I know nothing about the town freeholders, but I knew them to be Wood Quay men. 

You did not see any banner or any distinction of Mr. Lambert s name . I heard 
them shouting for Mr. Lambert. 

Did you hear anything else shouted r No. 

Nothing but shouting for Mr. Lambert, ? No. ^ 



10 April 
1827. 
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J I of the blow on your head? - 
I wTs^eTl'^eS C0nse 1 uence of the bl °" y™ ^<=ived on your head?- 
Has not that caused such a confusion in your ideas, that perhaps you are not 
Pect e a?«eJ r h r "= " 0t tra,h ^ ™ “«ain, 1 ^ my senses as 

You say yo u are not well to-day ?_I said I had a pain in my head, 
wind M !~^ hen yoa were in Mr - Mar tm’s committee room when the 
A d nd n Were br ° ken ' dld y° u look out at the window and see the mob ?_I did ” 
And you saw that that mob was composed of Wood Quay men ?— I did 
You are well acquainted with the Wood Quay men ?-Yes ; I have an opportunity 
toeTS ' 1 " Ve “ * P ‘ aCe Mlled Lale C “ di "i “ d th <? frequently ^come 

And you knew those Wood Quay men, when you saw them in the street ?-Ycs 
How d,d you know them ?-I knew they were Wood Quay men 

.hem d by y Se? em ^ “ they any particular dress?-I knew 

And you saw their faces distinctly in this confusion ? — I did 
Were you frightened at all? — I was. 

But you had a perfect collection of your senses ?— Yes 

Can you recollect the name of any of them?-I know Megan was aments them 
Cauyounmne anyone or two of those Wood Quay men that von knerThv 

FacTof a good m“yTthem qUainta “ Ce * he Man '° Ugh 4 I tuew £ 
Do you know the name of any of the Wood Quay men 5— Yes 
Can you mention them ?— I saw a man of the name of Lydda 
or Vt° Se ““ j". ot freeholders of the town ?— I do not know whether they were 

they were sho ' ifcg for Mr - 

M^men ' i^theT fa™° y °“ l ° kn ° W Manl °“S h "« ?-I knew the 

■"«*» for the town P-I do „o, 
_ No. 8 y °” r head br0ke “ tlM Ume the attack was “ ad ® on the committee room ? 
” as y? ur haad broke P-In about two hours after that. 

Dmm O'Sullivan, called in ; and haying been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Coney j, on behalf of the Sitting Member. 

1 2 Jr/°“ at the Iast eIection for the county of Galway ? I was 

' ^ hen . dld y™ “me to the election ?-0n the first day ' 

!SBS 

co—Ss^sr “v**” ■*“ 

Did you see him at the election ?— I did. 

Mr LambeJf " aCti ° S f ° ' “7 P arties *ere?-I helieye he was the agent of 

Did you see him acting for Mr. Lambert ?-I did : Thomas Blake 
Wha, dld yo„ see John Blake do ?-He was yery actiye in the election. 

first or Smnd'ev™ n^ rf the efectio? rad^lT He came up to me one evening, the 
of the party of the mob. ° D ’ ^ he ^ aVe me half-a-crown t0 become one 

What mob ? Of Mr. Lambert’s mob; I told him at the same time I was 

engaged 
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Dennis O’Sullivan. 

10 April 
1837. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Bruce. 

What part of Galway do you come from ? — I live at the Green of Galway in the 
town of Galway. 

You say you were there during the whole of the fifteen days ? — All but the three 
days that my brother was laid out at his burial. 

When did that take place ? — He was shot on the 28th of June. 

You eay that he was shot by Mr. Lambert? — Mr. Lambert was in prison for it, 
and is to this time. 

Were you there ? — Yes, I was there. 

Did you see Mr. Lambert shoot him ? — No, I did not see him shoot him. 

Why do you say it was Mr. Lambert that shot him ? — He was taken up for it. 

Do not you know that there has been a trial ? — Yes. 

Do not you know that all those gentlemen have been honourably acquitted ? — Y es. 

Do not you know also that those gentlemen fired in self-defence ? — No; my 
brother was not engaged in it at all. 

Do you suppose they would have been acquitted by the jury if they had not 
acted in self-defence? — I believe they would be acquitted, because they had all 
their own friends upon the jury. 

How do you know that ? — I have heard of it ; it was a county jury instead of a 
town jury. 

You are quite certain that every person on that jury was a friend of the persons 
that were accused ? — -Some of them were, I understand. 

Were not you one of the persons accused of setting fire to a house on the Green ? 
— Yes ; but like that of Mr. Lambert, I was honourably acquitted of it. 

Have you been tried ? — No, I was not. 

Then how have you been honourably acquitted of it ? — Because the bills were 
thrown out. 

Do you know whether any bill was sent up against you? — Yes, I had a copy of 
the information. 

Were you ever taken up? — No, I was not; there were two of the people 
taken up. 

You say that Mr. John Blake ’was an active agent of Mr. Lambert’s? — Yes, 
I understood he was. 

Who told you so ? — I have seen him very active for him. 

How old is Mr. John Blake? — I cannot tell his age. 

You have seen him ? — Yes. 

What should you say is his age? — I think about sixteen or eighteen years of age. 

A person of very mature age? — Yes. 

Do you think that any gentleman that wanted to employ a man as an agent would 
employ a boy of sixteen years of age ? — He is a very active lad. 

He might be very active in Mr. Lambert’s favour, but that is no proof that he 
was his agent; did anybody tell you he was his agent? — Yes. 

Who? —Several people. 

Who are those several people? — Several people in Galway. 

You say that he gave you money ? — He did. 

N 4 You 



engaged with Mr. Martin to be a poll clerk, and that I could not do any such thing ; 
he told me he would get me a book the next day ; so a few evenings afterwards he 
gave me another half-crown ; in three different payments he gave me seven and 
sixpence. 

When was the first day ? — On the first or second day of the election. 

For what purpose did he give you these sums ? — He told me if I took his part 
and the party that were around him, that he would never see me want. 

Was the rioting you saw in Galway all on one side? — There was some on each 
side. 

You had a brother then killed? — I had ; he was shot, unfortunately, as I under- 
stand, by Mr. Lambert. 

He was shot in one of the riots ? — He was shot in the riot ; he was not in the 
riot, which the public papers can tell ; he was quite a different character to that. 

He was shot by somebody in Mr. Lambert’s mob? — Yes, the mob got out of the 
hotel on the evening he was shot, armed with pistols, pitchforks and swords ; and 
from Kilroy’s hotel they got to the public meat-market gate, after firing several 
shots, and^the last was the one he received. 

Did he die of it ? — He did ; he did not live, I believe, ten minutes. 
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nnit O’Sullivan. You took the money? — I did. 

^ / But you performed no service ? — No. 

10 April You thought that a very honourable thing on your part? -I did not want to be 

1827. a turncoat. 

Why did you take the money? — Because I liked it ; there are very few that will 
refuse money. 

But according to your morals, you think it is a very honourable thing to take 
money and to do nothing in return ? — It was so by me. 

You live in the town of Galway ? — I do. 

Do you know who the Manlough people are ? — I know them all by sight, but 
I do not know their names. 

Are they voters for the county or voters for the town ? — They vote for the town 
of Galway; always at the time that Valentine Blake was returned for the town 
they voted. 

Those Mandley people then had nothing to do with the county? — Yes, they had • 
they turned out as a mob for the county. 

But they had no vote for the county ? — I do not believe that they had. 

Therefore Mr. Lambert had no great interest in them? — No, unless what their 
strength could do. 

How do you know that they were employed by Mr. Lambert? — I saw them 
fighting for him. 

Do you know that they were employed by Mr. Lambert? — I could not say that; 
I saw them acting for him so far as fighting for him. 

Did you ever see that mob act more than once ? — There were several days. 

I am talking of that mob? — There were three or four different days, I think. 

You saw them yourself ? — Yes. 

Were you examined as a witness on the trial against Mr. Lambert? No 

I was not. 

Why were you not examined as a witness ?— I do not know ; there were several 
that were not examined; one half the people that were to be examined against him 
were not examined. 

Did you leave Galway after the house was set on fire ? — No, I did not. 

Are you quite sure of that?— I am quite sure of it. 

( Committee .) — You live on the Green? — I do. 

Did you see Mrs. Donelly’s house burnt ? — Yes, I did. 

Perhaps you were assisting ?—I was assisting to save my father's house, which 
was about thirty yards off. 

Had you nothing to do with the burning that house?— Not a halfpennyworth. 

You were not with the mob at the time?— No. 

You were in the street at the time your brother was shot? — I was about sixty 
yards from where he was shot; he was taken away to the doctor’s. 

But you were not with the mob attacking that house?— No. 

But it happened that you were present when Mrs. Donelly’s house was burnt 
down r — Yes. 

And you were also present when that house was attacked where Mr. Lambert’s 
voters were?— I was out in the middle of the square. 

You say that Mr. Blake gave you three half-crowns at different times?— Yes. 

Tin! " rSt time W3S a ^? ut t ^ e beginning of the election? — Yes. 

en was the last time? — I cannot say; there was about seven ■ or eight days 
from the first to the last time. o J 

What did he say to you when he gave you the last half-crown r— He wanted me 
to be on his side, one of Mr. Lamhert’s mob. 

Did he tell you he wanted you to engage in a riot ? — Yes. 

And to knock down Mr. Martin’s friends? — No. 

To be on his side? — Yes. 

Nothing more than that? — No. 

You say that you answered Mr. Blake, when he first wished to retain you, that 
you were already engaged as a poll clerk for Mr. Martin; had you a book for 
Mr. Martin during the election?— No. 

Were you much about the booth during the election?— Yes, I was bringing free- 
holders to the election. 0 6 

Was there much mobbing about the booths?— The booths pretty generally were 
broken open one day or two by the mob of Mr. Lambert, and I was in the com- 
mittee house when it was broken in by the mob. 

Then 
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Then one or two of the booths were broken into by Mr. Lambert’s mob during Dennis O’Sullivan. 
the election? — Yes. . ' ' 

You were in the town of Galway from the beginning to the close of the election? 

— Yes, except three days that I attended my brother s burial. 

How many mobs were in the town during the election?— A good many mobs. 

Some of them belonging to Mr. Lambert? Yes. 

Was there Mr. Martin’s mob? — Yes. 

Was there Daly and O’Hara’s mob?— Mr. Daly had no mob. 

Was there Mr. O'Hara’s mob? — No, there was no mob for Mr. O Hara, bt cause 
all the town wished to make him a candidate. 

How many persons do you think there were composing Mr. Martins mob. 

I believe very few, because they were scattered round the town. 

When you saw them together, did they consist of three or four or five hundred ? 

No, they did not. 

How many, do you think, composed Mr. Martin’s mob r I think there were about 
three hundred. . 

Were you in the room during the examination in the last week?— No, not inside 
this room ; I was very well aw are of that. 

You state that there was a bill preferred against you before the grand jury for 
arson? — Yes. 

And that bill was thrown out ? — It was. 

You have also stated there was a bill preferred against Mr. Lambert for the sup- 
posed murder of your brother ; that that bill was found ?— Yes. 

Upon the trial Mr. Lambert was acquitted? — Yes. 

Do you know, of your own knowledge, any persons who were freeholders intending 
to vote for Mr. Martin, but who were intimidated or prevented from so doing by the 
mob that existed in that place?— On the day that the committee room was broken 
I believe the business was stopped for about three hours. 

Was that during the polling?— Yes; the polling was going on at the same time, 
but the business of the committee room was stopped. 

The sitting of the committee?— No ; where the freeholders were dressed. 

Do you know, of your own knowledge, that any person a freeholder who came up 
and intended to vote for Mr. Martin was prevented from so doing, and did not 
during the election vote for Mr. Martin, being afraid of the consequences of the 
mob ? — Those three hours that the house was in an uproar the people were pre- 
vented from voting during that time, but I do not know one particular person. 

As far as you can judge of numbers was there as much rioting, and did the mob 
appear as strong on the one side as on the other during this election ? It did all 
along till such time as my brother was shot, then the whole town got in an uproar 
against Mr. Lambert that he should spill such blood in the streets of Galway. 

Then after this unfortunate calamity which befel your brother the tide of feeling 



ran against Mr. Lambert ? — Yes, it did. 

Do you attribute to that circumstance the increase of votes in favour of Mr. Martin 
after that day?— I could understand that there was one gentleman in the county of 
Galway who withdrew his freeholders the next morning. 

Do you recollect the state of the poll at that time, in favour of Mr. Lambert or 
Mr. Martin?- — Yes, I do recollect; it was 800 and odd. 

In favour of whom? — The majority against Mr. Martin on that night. 

Then on the eighth day of the election, which was that on which your brother was 
shot, Mr. Lambert was 800 votes a head of Mr Martin ? — Yes. 

Have you any reason to believe, within your own know ledge, that that unfortunate 
event tended, from that time to the close of the poll, to bring up voters in favour ot 
Mr. Martin?— I do not know, only that a gentleman of the county, who saw what 
happened, took a disgust against Mr. Lambert. 

You say that you attended in the committee-room ?— Yes. 

What was your business there?— I was going with the freeholders to the booths. 

You prepared them? — No, I did not prepare them; a gentleman who was there 
prepared them. 

What was your business ? —To take them to the qualification booth. 

Not to tell them what to do ? — No ; I never told them what to do. 

What day of the election was Donnelly’s house burnt? — It was the Sunday bejpre 
my brother was shot. 

What day of the week was your brother shot?— On Wednesday the -28th of June. 

264. O Was 
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houTe a ^did7o“fa a „y° n “ ** ° f *** “ dted by > ba » f Do-** 

Do you know whether a man was burntthere?— He was not burnt. 

W as he smothered r I believe he was suffocated by drinking, 
was® there a 8 ° 0d many people hurt at the burnin 8 of Donnelly’s house ?— There 

You did not see any indignation excited?— No. 

i you see the man that was killed upon that occasion? — Yes, I did. 

IJo you know what mob burnt that house?— No. 

Have you no idea what mob burnt that house?— No. 

Did you see all that transaction ? — Yes. 

Were there any banners in that mob?— Yes, there was 

„ S? y «^A a ° 7 ^ 1 i at was ° u n them do uot know ; I believe, “ Martin for ever,” 
I he Heart of Galway the coat of arms of the town was on the other. 

u 1 sapp - ** — ■»» 

You say that you saw the booths broken more than once by Mr. Lambert’s mob l 

MCe OT twice' 01 "” 1 ' r °° m r ° ke " bj them ’ bUt ‘ he b0Mhs Were brok “ more than 

Did you see them ? — I was by once. 

What booth was that ?— It was a house called Mr. Tankerville’s house. 

Of what baron, was the booth ?_I believe it was the baron, of Dunmore. 

You were there were you >_I was over a good way from the house. 

Wnl th ' • t ° n ^ d ‘ d not S° 0n mucb more than about five minutes. 

No themoh a " y raterr “P t,on ,'° "> e poling from the breaking of that booth! — 
JN 0, the mob was so great outside. & 

What mob was so great outside ?-Mr. Lambert’s mob was outside. 

How did you know that was Mr. Lambert’s mob ?-I saw several of his agents. 

b: “V?“ n! T e a ”y ? ~ A man of the of Collins ; he makes himself 

very officious always m this electioneering business. 

people. Sa ” that ““ ™ S “ ged ” breaking that booth ? — He was along with the 

chief”!!'.? V h ° le - ?‘“ 8 >0 °t “ P fiv? m!nutes ?— You may do a great deal of mis- 
chief with glass windows in five minutes. 

stabs'” 1 ' y °” CaM break '" g tbe booth ’ is breaking the windows ?— They got up 

inside^ ‘“ rn ° Ut “ y ° f Mr ’ Marti “' s people ?-There was uot many people 
Was there any one hurt? — No. 

Did you know of any other booth being broke f— I heard of it 
It was your business to take Mr. Martin’s voters up to poll; did you ever find 
any obstruction, were you at any time prevented from taking those persons up to 
* be P° by any mob ’ 01 “y b°‘lv of people'— No, only this day that the butcher 
v\as killed, there was a great deal of interruption on both sides. 

What butcher?— A butcher, of the name of Monnou, was killed in the streets by 
a policeman. } 

On that day were you taking any persons up to poll? — I was. 
bomh withthem 5 ”” S<>t W ‘ th ‘ h0Se V ° terS When you were s “PP0d?— I was in the 

Were they prevented voting by any mob in that booth ?-For about half an hoar 
or three quarters, the business was knocked up. 

Did they vote in the end ?— They did afterwards. 

On that day? — On that day. 

Within half an hour of the time that you brought them up?-Yes 
uptopo!u”l7 0,l,er “ me " W ‘” Ch y °“ " ere prevented from bringing any voter. 

How many days were you employed in taking up voters to the poll?— The entire 
ol the electron, except three days, when my brother was buried 

poU?— Yes”'* 6 dayS ° Ut ° f 1116 fift “ n y ° U were tati ”S “P Mr - Martin’s voters to 
Did you find any obstruction to their voting in the first nine days ?— No 
It’ E uX* “ P “ °“ e pMticular bootb t0 P ol, i or t0 tliftbrent booths >- 

Then, 
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Then, as far as you saw, there was no difficulty in any one part of the election in Dermis O’Sullivan. 

Mr. Martin’s voters polling ? — No. .... . v / 

You say that Mr. Lambert had as large a mob as Mr. Martin till the time that 10 April 
your brother was shot ?— He had a far greater mob till then. _ l827 ‘ 

Where was his mob when Mrs. Donnelly’s house was burnt down ?— I do not 
know. 

Though he had so large a mob, they allowed this house to be burnt down r It 
was of a Sunday evening, they might be all at home. 

When your brother was shot, where were Mr. Lambert’s mob then?— I do not 
know. ’ , 

Was anybody in Mrs. Donnelly’s house when it was set fire tor — There was. 

Who were the persons ? — I do not know. 

Were they people coming to vote for either of the candidates? — They were people 
coming to vote for Mr. Lambert. 

That mob with the name of Martin upon the flag set fire to this house . 1 do 

not know that. . 

You say that the mob that set fire to this house had a couple of flags, one with 
the name of Martin, and the other with the Galway arms r — I do not believe it 
was set fire to by any mob, but it was set fire to by themselves, because they were 
all drunk inside. , 

How do you know that the parties inside the house were drunk r— My father s 
house is quite convenient to this house, and there were eleven of them came into it, 
and they were all drunk. 

You are sure of that? — lam. 

As you were frequently at the poll booths, taking up voters for Mr. Martin, you 
had opportunities of seeing the votes come up for Mr. Lambert? Yes, I had to 
wait several times. 

Did you see any obstruction given to Mr. Lambert’s votes which was not given 
to Mr. Martin’s?— I did not. 

Then do I understand you to say that the poll booths were as open for Mr. Lam- 
bert’s votes as they were for Mr. Martin’s votes ? — Yes, I think they were. 

Do you mean to say there was no obstruction given either to the votes of 
Mr. Lambert or of Mr. Martin ?— I do not think there was. 

Then are the Committee to understand you to say, that if any person has stated 
that Mr. Lambert’s voters could not get up to the poll booth, in consequence of 
Mr. Martin’s mob, and the riots which prevailed, he has stated that which you do 
not believe to be true?- I never saw the least obstruction to any voters going up on 
either side, unless for about three-quarters of an hour the day that the booth was 
broken. 

Were you in the poll booths many times in each day ? — I was. 

Had you the same opportunities to see Mr. Lambert’s votes poll as those of 
Mr Martin ?— Yes ; I had to wait several times till Mr. Lambert’s freeholders 
would be polled. 5 

And I suppose Mr. Lambert's votes had to wait for Mr. Martin’s? — Yes. 

Going up, as you did, to each poll booth several times in each day, for twelve 
days, during that election, upon your oath did you see any obstruction given to 
Mr. Lambert's votes? — Upon my oath I did not. 

Though you say there were no apparent riots in the booths, did you observe any 
riots in the corner of the street leading up to the booths? — It was in the street that 
the riot was chiefly. 

Not at the booths?— Not at the booths. 

Which booths did you go up to? — I went to several booths. 

Did you go up to Moycullen booth ? — I did. 

Did you attend it regularly in the course of the election r — I did. 

This booth of the barony of Dunmore that you say was broken into, w ere you in 
that booth at the time? — No, I was not; I was away, a good ways from it, in 
Church-lane. 

You are sure it was Mr. Lambert’s mob that broke that booth? — Yes. 

How far were you from that place ? — I was at the end of the lane, looking on ; 

I suppose I was about forty or fifty yards. 

Do you know who were polling in the booth at the timer— No. 

Do you know that they broke into that booth ? — I know they broke the windows, 
and some of them got up stairs. Tf 
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* y °“ See * hem 8° could see from ,h= 

You say that you never saw any voters obstructed in going up to vote - did vou 
go up to every booth m the course of every day ?— Not to every booth ’ * 

I c^ToSmber. y °" 8 ° “ P ‘° “ Ch b °° th in * he C °“ rSe of aaab day?- 

But you did not go to every booth every day ? — No. 

and somedmes a*n 12 ^ ^ ** booth? ~ S °™«™s half an hour, 

bootiTatd back , t0 n’f,. S T e b e° th every time ?_No > sometimes to Moycullen 
oootn, and sometimes to Ballmahinch booth. J 

Do they all lie in the same quarter? — No. 

Did you get your head broke ?— No. 

Did the riots in the town prevent persons from going up to the booth?— Thev 

fhe/LZoTe^r ^ f ° r theJ had mJe ^ * he d ™ ki " 8 th ““ 

W hich was the booth you saw broke into ?— The booth in Church-yard 
You were present at it?— Yes, I was in Church-lane at the same time ' 
worn 8 t Wt ° ne ’ a '* h0u s h Y°“ ™re repeatedly backward and forward, upon 
I did not y °“ SaW °° ° bstractlon S ,ven ,0 a ”y voters coming up ?-Upon my oath 

i aid: not in the piot; what d ° y ° u mean » y tha 

You have stated distinctly that you do not know whether Mr. Martin had a mob’ 

* k tnK he had “P 1 : m y brother was coming out of a tobacco shop after buying 
some tobacco, and he was passing through the meat market, ^ 0 

You say that there was a large mob at the time of burning the house • do vou 
know whose mob that was?—] t was a large mob assembled there, and the flags one 
hL i "!i, h l d Mar ‘ m , for . eter on and the other had tire Galway coat o/arms ■ 
but as the house took fire, it appeared to every one that it was in the inside 

lou have stated you do not know who that mob belonged to at the time of 
burning the house The answer that I gave was, that tire mob that was there 
u 7 o™thl h otte nerS ’ " lth " Marti ° for ev “ ! ’ °° one of them - and the Galway arms 

John Mommy, called in; and having been sworn, was Examined by Mr Comm 
on behalf of the Sitting Member. ’ 

WERE do yon live when you are at home ?— In Galway. 

, , you follow any business there?— A publican and innkeeper. 

Hid -you reside in Galway during the election? — I did. 

Did you see any rioting ? — A good deal. 

I shall ask yon only one general question ; did it appear to yon to be general or 
was it nil on one srde r-I believe on both sides ; I cannot tell 8 

It appeared to you to be on both sides ?— On both sides. 

You say you are a publican in Galway ? — Yes. 
r* ,^ now ^ r - J ames Lambert, the candidate ? - I do. 

Did he call upon you at any time, and on what day ? — On the 20th 
On the 20th of June?— Yes. 

c„™ a ‘ day ° f the election was il ? - 11 waa foe second day of the election for the 

What did he say when he called upon you ?-He wanted me to receive the 
different freeholders coming in for the county. 

What do you mean by receiving them ?-To keep them in the place 

it/KS keepins them ia lhe p,aca? - T ° *«* a " d su pp° r « 

What did he sa, to express that wish ?-Tell ns no more about it ; he wentoff 

You have been paid your bill within the last week?— Not vet 

I-Iave not you had a promise to be paid ?— I have. 

Now just brush up your recollection ?— Never fear 

Wb “T T"”* Wanted yoa *° su PP° rt bis freeholders ?-He did. 

hat did he say .—There was no more conversation between us ; he walked off 

, hi ?; Ta t d d that y0U Sh ° U d entertai " his voters ; ”0W do you know he « anted 
tnatr 1 — 1 asked no questions. 
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I dare say you were particularly cautious ; but how did you know that he wanted j 0 /, n Morrissy. 
you to entertain his voters?— I suppose for the support of his election. v. , 

How do you know that he wanted you to support them ? — He called at the 10 April 
house, and he wanted me to receive the freeholders during the election. 1827. 

How do you know that he wanted you to receive them ? — I cannot tell ; I can 
tell you what he told me. 

What did he say ; did he say, “ Morrisy, I want you to maintain my free- 
holders” ? — Exactly ; that was all. 

And in consequence of his having told you he wanted you to maintain his free- 
holders, did you maintain his freeholders ? — 1 did. 

To what extent? — I do not understand what you mean by that ; the bill is there 
before you. 

In consequence of that conversation with Mr. Lambert, did you furnish enter- 
tainment to voters to the extent of 159/. 185. 5 d. ? — I did. 

That is the bill is it? ( A paper being shewn to the Witness.) — It is. 

The articles there furnished were furnished to voters in Mr. Lambert's interest ? 

— Yes. 

On the days on which they are dated there ? — Y es. 

During the election ? — Yes. 

After the election was over, did you take any steps to remind Mr. Lambert 
about this 1 59/. ? — I did. 

Had he forgotten his conversation ? — So he said ; he refused. 

Did you apply to a lawyer to remind him of it?— Certainly. 

Y ou brought an action against him ? — I did. 

You said just now that you had not received payment of the bill? — Not yet. 

What do you mean by not yet? — I have a gentleman’s letter for it. 

What gentleman’s letter ? — Captain Rathbone. 

You brought an action against Mr. Lambert? — I did. 

And somebody else in the meantime has undertaken to pay you ? — I do not know 
whether it was by Mr. Lambert’s directions. 

Mr. Lambert ordered it, and upon that order you furnished it, and you have 
since brought an action against Mr. Lambert, and somebody else has promised to 
pay it ? — That was the way that I got it ; I cannot say no more about it. 

Did vou keep your head safe during the election ? — I had a good deal to do in the 
house ; I was well guarded ; I had ten of the lads in the yard. 

You had a good number of Mr. Lambert’s freeholders with you ? — I had. 

Were there mauy mobs in the town? — A good deal; and I believe there were 
more against Mr. Lambert than there were for him. 

There were no mobs for him ? — 1 suppose there was, but I did not go near them. 

Did you see any mobs for Mr. Lambert ? — There must be mobs for him as well 
as against him. 

Have vou any doubt there were mobs for Mr. Lambert ? — 1 do not suppose they 
would keep up the rioting unless there was. 

The rioting was on all sides ? — It was indeed. 

Whose hand-writing is that? [A paper being shewn to Witness ) — I believe that 
is in my own hand-writing. 

You were very glad w ? hen you wrote that letter ? — Indeed I was not a bit. 

You did not expect Mr. Lambert to come too so soon did you?— Mr. Lambert never 
promised me payment for that ; but Mr. Rathbone, before the assizes of Galway, 
which was a very troublesome time to me, came to me and he said, as he was impli- 
cated himself in the business, that he would rather settle it than bring it before the 
county ; and I do not know where he got the money. 

What is the amount for Mr. Rathbone’s freeholders ?— The bill will tell you. 

It is about 15/.? — Yes. 

Because Mr. Rathbone’s freeholders had had to the amount of 15/. os. 10 d. he 
thought it was fair that he should pay the 159^? — ^ cannot tell. 

Is that what he said? — I cannot tell, but I have his letter. 

lie promised to pay ?— He did. 

Mr. Lambert never promised to pay?— No. 

He only ordered the goods?— No, 1 always expected him to do it. 

You did not understand when a man orders goods of you that that is a promise 
to pay for them ? — All the remedy I took was to take proceedings against him. 

Captain Rathbone, does he know Mr. Lambert? — He cannot but know him. 

Was he on his committee? — I never was on Mr. Lambert’s committee in my life. 

264. O 3 You 
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John Morrissy. You do not know whether Mr. Rathbone took an active part for Mr. Lambert? 

^ — I cannot say as to that. 

10 April Who did his freeholders vote for? — I suppose for Mr. Lambert. 

1827. Have you any doubt about it ? — It must be for him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bruce, on behalf of the Petitioners. 

Did you go out much into the town of Galway during the election ? — According 
as I had occasion to go out, I cannot tell that. 

Did you go out very often out of your own house, and mix yourself with the 
election ? — Never. 

You saw a good deal of rioting, did you? — No doubt of it; unless I was blind, 
I could not but see that. 

Did you know Mr. Martin’s friends; did you see any mob belonging to Mr. 
Martin ? — Yes, I did. 

Had they any flag? — They had. 

Were there any other names except that of Mr. Martin upon the flags ? — I cannot 
say as to that, for I did not go near them the day I saw the flags. 

Did Mr. Martin’s mob appear to be very numerous ? — A great number. 

Were they very noisy? — Very noisy; they were all noisy. 

Did you ever go up to the booths ?— Never ; I did not go near them at all. 

You say that Mr. Lambert came to you on the 20th? — I did. 

The seqond day of the election ?— The second day I think it was. 

He came into your yard ? — Into the yard. 

What did he say to you there? — He wanted the place for the reception of the 
freeholders during the election. 

He said nothing more to you than that ?— Nothing more. 

You received the freeholders? — I did. 

How many freeholders had you during the election in your house ? — They are in 
the account, it would be impossible for me to think of them. 

Give us a guess ? — I could not give you a guess. 

Had you a hundred ? — There was. 

Had you two hundred ? — I cannot tell a certain number in that way. 

Do you know the names of the different gentlemen who had their voters in your 
house ? — Their names are in the account there. 

Mr. Pilkington is one? — Yes. 

Mr. Rathbone is another ?— Yes. 

Mr. French is a third? — Yes. 

Mr. St. George Shea? — Yes. 

Mr. Kirwin? — Yes. 

Mr. Yulock Jennings?— Yes. 

John D’Arcy, Esq.? — Yes. 

Walter Blake, Esq.? — Yes. 

You had one of Mr. Lambert’s own voters, had not you ? — I had. 

Now all these different gentlemen whose names I have mentioned to you are 
gentlemen of fortune ? — They are indeed, I believe. 

You threatened to sue Mr. Lambert, did not you ? — I did. 

But it was never brought into court, was it? — No, it was never brought to 
a trial. 

Have not all these different gentlemen come forward and stated that they are 
ready to pay you that bill ? — Never. 

Mr. Rathbone has? — No. 

Has not he said that he will pay you?— No, he desired me to take an action 
against Mr. Lambert; he has settled it now. 

He has undertaken to pay his bill ? — Yes. 

Did the other gentlemen undertake to do the same thing ? — I do not know; it 
all comes through Mr. Rathbone’s hands to me ; I do not know where he may 
get it. 

Has not Mr. Rathbone undertaken to pay the whole bill? — Yes. 

But you have had no communication with Mr. Lambert since?— No; I asked 
him for the amount of it once or twice, and he has refused to pay it ; I called upon 
him after the election was over, he said he had nothing to do with it, but I must 
go to the different gentlemen ; and immediately after the assizes, I called to him 
again, he gave me the same answer, and I told him I would sue him for the amount 
of my demand, and that was all the conversation between him and me. 

.What 
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What you gave to those different freeholders in the way of entertainment, was it John Morrissy. 

more than what a man ought to have for subsistence ? — I gave them what I was x ^ s 

ordered. io April 

It was that sort of food which a man ought to have for his daily subsistence r— lf,2 7 - 
Certainly. 

Nothing extraordinary? — Oh no. 

No great feasting? — If I was worth 5,000/. it would not stand me, if I was to 
give it according as they called for it. 

Were there any soldiers placed at the door of your house?— There was indeed. 

When were they placed at your door ? — The 25th ; that was the night the house 
was burnt. 

Were they placed there as a sort of protection to your house? — They were all 
scattered about the town ; there was one man burnt in the house ; and they were all 
collected by Colonel Gough and James Hardyman Burke ; they were followed up, 
and there was no house to receive them, they were so much afraid of their lives. 

All these were Mr. Lambert’s voters ? — They were Mr. Lambert’s voters ; the 
Connamara tenants of Mr. D’Arcy were all outside, and then I had ten of the lads 
in the yard, and they brought them inside, and they wanted some eating and 
drinking after the harassing they had got ; and Mr. James Hardyman Burke 
brought up a part of the army, and left them there till twelve o’clock the next day 
till the place got quiet. 

Those soldiers were brought to your house in order to protect your house ? — 

They were, and it was only because I had the army that I was safe. 

You think your house was saved from burning and from being attacked, by those 
soldiers coming? — Yes. 

And you had nobody but Mr. Lambert’s voters in your house ? — Not one. 

( Committee ) — You say that Mr. Lambert came to you upon the 20th, and told 
you to receive his voters ; did he say he wished you to. give them refreshment, or 
did he merely say I want you to receive them ? — We had no more conversation ; all 
he said was, “ To receive the freeholders,” and then he walked off. 

Who was by when he came and said that to you ? — The man is in Galway now. 

What is his name r — One Hawkins. 

He heard it? — Yes. 

You say that you had ten lancers and some of the infantry in your house? — 

I had infantry at the time the house was burnt. 

And ten lancers besides? — Yes. 

How long were the lancers with you ? — They were not long with me. 

Is any part of that bill for refreshment to the soldiers ? — Not a half-penny worth. 

Did you, by the words “ receive them,” comprehend that Mr. Lambert meant 
you to give them refreshment ? — No doubt, they could not fast in the yard. 

Did you conceive by the word “ receive them,” that Mr. Lambert meant you 
to give them refreshment? — Yes, I did at the time. 

Your house was open at the election? — It was. 

In consequence of what passed between you and Mr. Lambert? — Yes. 

And was it in consequence of what Mr. Lambert said to you, that you not only 
opened your house but opened your books? — Yes. 

The bill that we have got here, is that a copy from your book ? — It is. 

With whom did you open your account in that book? — With Mr. Lambert. 

You charged to Mr. Lambert all these items? — I did. 

Was this in consequence of what passed between you and Mr. Lambert? — - 
It was. 

You proceeded against Mr. Lambert? — I did. 

Do you know how far that proceeding went ? — I do. 

Did the cause stand for trial? — It was settled before the trial came on. 

And before the trial came on a gentleman of the name of Rathbone called upon 
you and satisfied that bill ? — He did. 

Where the money comes from is nothing to you ; you consider that a settlement 
of Mr. Lambert's Bill ? — I consider so. 

In consequence of Mr. Rathbone calling upon you and satisfying you of your 
bill, you wrote this letter to your solicitor? [A paper being shown to the Witness ] — 

I did. 

[The Letter was read , as follows :] 

O 4 “ Sir, 
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John Morruty. 



10 April 
1827. 



“ Sir, “ Galway, 18th March 27. 

“ I a m happy to inform you that I have this day settled my account with 
Mr. James Lambert, therefore request you to discontinue further proceedings; 
when you come here I shall settle with you for your costs. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ John Morrissy." 

Is Mr. Joseph Bath your attorney ? — Yes. 

In your bill you have mentioned a docket, signed by Mr. George Simpson, 
Mr. Lambert’s agent; what does that mean? — The number of men that you see in 
the account. 

How did you know Mr. George Simpson to be Mr. Lambert’s agent? — He 
acted for him ; I was satisfied with what he gave me. 

Mr. Pilkington, who was he ? — He is another agent. 

Who is Patrick Bourne? — A steward of Mr. Lambert’s. 

Mr. Lambert gave you no instruction, but merely the casual speech that he 
made ? — That was all. 

Therefore he could not have said my agent so-and-so will keep the account ? 
— No. 

Who was by when this conversation took place between you and Mr. Lambert ? 
— A man of the name of Hawkins. 

And he was ready to prove that Mr. Lambert had desired you to receive his 
voters ? — Certainly. 

That was the only evidence that you had to prove it ? — That was all the evidence. 

But he could have proved it? — He could. 

Can you speak as to the description of freeholders who came up to your house 
were they all persons who came from the country, or were any of them resident in 
the town ? — They were all country people. 

That you are perfectly sure of? — Yes. 

With respect to the refreshment you gave them, you say you gave them nothin^ 
but what was very moderate?— What they were allowed ; they could not fast. 

You gave them a common breakfast and dinner ?— That was all. 

You never gave them anything very grand ?— No, I could not do that. 

Has Mr. Pilkington any freeholders, whose name is in the bill?— Yes. 

The bill appended to Mr. Pilkington’s name was for freeholders that belon red to 
him? — Yes. 0 



Patrick Rottider. 



Patrick Rossider, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by Mr. Coneys, 
on behalf of the Sitting Member. 

WERE you at the last election for Galway?— I was. 

Do you know John Morrissy, a publican there? — I do. 

H-Jr the ? harge of an y freeholde rs in Galway?— I received an order from 
* ^1 , Arc y> , e comm encement of the election, to conduct his freeholders down 
to Galway, to poll them for Mr. Lambert. 

Were those freeholders entertained at Mr. Morrissy ’s ?— They were, part of them. 

Did you see any of the freeholders who were entertained at Morrissy ’s poll ? — 
I do^ not recollect that I saw any particular person that was entertained at Mor- 
nssv s poll for Mr. Lambert ; it was after the burning of the house that they came 
to John Morrissy ’s at all. 

I am not asking you as to the particular time, but did you see any person poll 
who had been entertained at John Morrissy’s?— I do not recollect that I did. 

Recollect yourself ?— I do not recollect any of the freeholders of Mr. D'Arcy 
at any time polling after the burnt house, only on one day, on the Monday. 

y after the burnt hou se, some of Mr. D’Arcy ’s freeholders id 
poll ? — They did. J 

Were those freeholders entertained at Morrissy’s ?— It was after that day’s noil 
that I knew those who got entertainment at Morrissy’s. 

Do you mean to say that it was after the poll that they were entertained '' 
— I do. 



Do you 
of Mr. ~ 



you mean to say you did not see any person entertained there before he polled 
• D Arcys freeholders?— I declare I am not able to say that, but I know 
they were entertained at Mr. Morrissy’s ; but whether it was before or after they 
were polled, I cannot say ; but in this case it was on Monday that those people 
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were polled. Whether they were at Morrissy’s before they polled I do not know, Patrick Rossider. 
because I did not do any affairs for Mr. D’Arcy till the Monday ; so that I am S ^ 

not able to tell whether it was before or after they polled that they were entertained P" 

there. . 

You are sure that some of Mr. D’Arcy ’s freeholders were entertained there, after 
polling?— I am; but I must acknowledge it is in my breast at this moment that 
they were entertained on Wednesday and Thursday and Friday. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Bruce, on behalf of the Petitioner. 

What were you at the time of the election ; whose employment were you in ? — 

I was in the employment of Mr. D’Arcy ; I was directed by Mr. D’Arcy to take 
the freeholders to the election at Galway. 

Where did those freeholders come from ? — From a place called Connamara. 

How far from the towm of Galway ? — I heard people say it was forty miles, but 
I never measured it. 

How many of those freeholders did you conduct? — About an hundred. 

Did you meet with any obstruction in the road when you were conducting those 
freeholders ? — A very great one. 

Where did this obstruction take place?— At a place called Outeragh. 

By whom was this obstruction made? — That is a thing I cannot tell. 

Was there a mob? — There was a large mob met us there. 

Whose mob was it?— I cannot say whose mob it was ; but at the time that they 
be^an to throw stones at us, and to beat us back in the road, they huzza’d for 
Mr. Martin. 

Did you, during any time of the election, see Colonel Martin ? — I did. 

Did he come among the freeholders that were conducted by you? — He did. 

What did he say to them ?— It was at the house of one Pheney where they lodged 
at this time. . 

Where was that house ? — I do not know the street, between J ohn Mornssy s and 
Mr. Lambert's committee house. 

He came among them ?— He did. 

What said he to those freeholders ? — He asked them for their votes, and he got 



no answer. 

What did he say to them then?— He said they could not expect to live in peace 
in Connamara, so near Colonel Martin, unless they voted for him. 

Did you ever see him upon any other occasion? — I saw him very often during 
the election. 

Did you see him on the following day after he made this speech to your Conna- 
mara friends ? — I do not know what day it was. . 

(Committee .')— Did he say they could not live in peace, or they should not live m 
p eace ?_The word he said was, that they could not expect to live m peace. 

(Mr. Bruce )— Did you ever hear Colonel Martin say anything else to these free- 
holders ? — No, not at that time. . 

But at any time during the election?— He addressed them at the court-house, in 
the presence of the county at large, similar to that, but not in that way. Mr. D Arcy 
was present at the time he addressed them in the court-house at Galway, and 1 was 



was present at the time he addressed them in the court-house at Galway, and I was 
present ; and he asked them for their votes, and they refused to give them to him. 

Are you quite certain that you never heard Mr. Martin say anything more 
respecting the difficulties that were to be made as to those voters?— I do not recol- 
lect any. . T 

Were you with the freeholders when the house was burnt?—! was. 

You were in the house ? — I was in the house. 

Was that house set on fire by the freeholders who were in the insdie ? — In my 



opinion it was not. 

You are quite certain of that, I suppose, having been there yourselt f — i a 



perfectly sure it was not. 

Have you not a better opinion of the people of Galway than to suppose they 
would do so ? — I do, in my conscience, believe it was on the outside of the house it 
was set on fire. 

Was there a great riot outside the house ? — \ es. 

Did you see it? — I could not see it, but I felt them. 

Did they attack the house: — They did. 

With stones? — Yes. 

264. p And 
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. it was not till that house was destroyed that those freeholders went to Mor-* 
nssy s? — I did not know any of them to be there till after the house was burnt. 

But you went there yourself, after that, did not you?— Yes. 

With Mr. D’Arcy’s freeholders ? — Yes. 

Were the freeholders intoxicated ; were they drunk in the house in the Green 
which was afterwards burnt, or were they drunk at the time the house was burnt ? 
tv.? DOt conce ‘ ve . the y were 5 I have not the smallest opinion that they were. 

Did you go up with any of those freeholders to the booths ? — I did. 

Did you find it very easy work going up to the booths?— I found it very difficult: 
1 was prevented by the mob from polling. 

How many of those hundred voters that were first put under your care voted ?— 
I cannot say how many. 

Give a guess as to the number ? — I could not answer that. 

Were there five?— I dare say there were five. 

Were there ten ? I cannot say what number of that party that I brought down 
I suppose a very small portion of the hundred voted ?— I think it was a very small 
portion. 3 

And you found very great difficulty in getting to the booth, did not you?— Yes • 
we were beaten from the booth. J ’ 

I am asking you the nature of the obstruction that you met with in taking those 
freehoiders up to the booth ? I found it very difficult to convey any freeholders to 
the booth of Eallmahmch at any time, till the booth was altered from where it was 
up near the court house. 

You were opposed by the mob? — I was. 

Whose mob was this?— I could not tell, but they huzza’d for Mr. Martin • I did 
not know one of them from the other. 

But there was a very large mob ’—There were four or five mobs. 

Were the freeholders that went with you supported by any mob i— Not one. 

theordl - d N°. m0b ° f Mr ' L “ mbert ’ s t0 P'Otect you in carrying the freeholders to 
the poll <■ — Not one ever came to protect me. 

STou are ready to swear to that?-I am ; I can tell the number that were with 
me when I went to protect the people ; there were Mr. Alley and Mr. French • and 
as we were going to the Ballinahinch booth we were beaten from that booth. 

And they were the only persons that were with you to protect those freeholders J 
1 hey were all ; there was no one to assist us, and there was no mob with us 
Can you recollect the reason why Mr. D’Arcy’s freeholders were not allowed to 
come to poll ; were any speeches made to them?— How could I be able to tell 
I ask you whether you recollect that any speeches were made by any person 
belonging to Mr. Martin, exhorting this mob not to allow Mr. D’Arcy's votem to go 
up to the booth ?-I heard Mr. Martin himself address the mob , between 
Mr. Lambert s committee-room and his own committee-room, desiring them to mind 
the freeholders of Mr. D Arcy, and not let them poll for Mr. Lambert : any other 
person but him I did not hear say any thing on the subject. 1 

tbifT’” f“i?Tu Wh f d c y of i he elec f io “ was il that you were obstructed with 
those ten freeholders ? — Some day on the first week of the election. 

You tell us you were beaten back with those ten freeholders ? Yes. 

Did you afterwards try again to go up with them ?— Not on that day 
On what day afterwards ? — I think it was the day afterwards 
Did you get them up that day ? — No. 

Why not?— I do not know of any men belonging to Mr. D’Arcy being polled at 
the same booth at which I was polling those ten people, till that booth waf removed 
which was on the Saturday on the first week of the election. We were prevented 
every day m the first week till Saturday, when the booth of BallinaWnch ™ 
changed, and then we polled a few of Mr. D'Arcy's freeholders 

You did poll those men on that day ?_I do not know whether it was those ten 
men. 

Do yon know of any of Mr. D’Arcy’s freeholders who came to Galway, and were 
prevented polling? — I do not recollect them. y ere 

Did yon see any obstruction to Mr. Martin’s freeholders going up to the poll J_ 
Upon my word, I did not. 6 8 F P°“ ■ — 

Do you believe any obstruction was given to Mr. Martin’s freeholders ’-There 
never was to my knowledge. ' ±Ilcre 
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You say you were in the house upon the Green, at the time it was set fire to ? — Patrick Rostidcr. 

I was. v — ■ — / - 

Can you speak positively as to its being set fire to by persons from without? — 10 April 

It is only my opinion that it was on the outside of the house. ,8s 7 - 

Are you sure it was not done from within, by some of Mr. D’Arcy’s voters ?— 

It was not set fire to on the inside, any more than I could set fire to that place. 

You are quite confident that the people that were in the house had not had a con- 
siderable quantity of spirits to drink, and were intoxicated ? — I do not know of an 
intoxicated person inside the house at that time. 

Do you believe there were no intoxicated persons in the house ? — There might be 
some unknown to me, but to the best of my belief there were not ; there was a great 
rtumber of people inside. 

Do you know that many of them received serious injury ? — I know one of them 
lost his life inside the house. 

Were many of them severely bruised about the head ?— -I was one of them myself. 

Y ou were hurt ? — Y es. 

Did you see any of the people who were hurt, break their own heads r — They did 
the best to break their heads ; I did the best to break their heads, and to defend 
myself, there were stones in the yard, and we began to cast them over the house. 

Do you know Dennis O’Sullivan? — No. 

He lives on the Green at Galway? — I do not know him. 

Were you in Galway during the whole of the election? — I was. 

How many mobs did you see in the town during the election ? — I saw a good many 
parcels of mobs. 

Were they all on one side ? — All the mob that I was acquainted with was on 
one side. 

Did you never see any mob, or have any mob pointed out to you, that was called 
Mr. Lambert’s mob ? — Not one. 

You believe there was no mob for Mr. Lambert? — I never saw them. 

Did you ever hear or see anything of breaking the windows of Mr. Martin’s 
committee room ? — I heard of it. 

But you did not see it ? — No. 

You knew nothing of it? — I knew nothing of it; I never was in Galway in all 
my life but once before the election. 

You would have been very glad to have found a mob for Mr. Lambert ? — I would 
have been very glad to have had a mob for Mr. Lambert, because I wanted assistance. 

You were looking out for Mr. Lambert’s mob ? — I would have been very glad of 
them. 

Did you ever hear of the men called Wood Quay men ? — Yes. 

What did you hear of them ? — I heard there was a mob belonging to that part of 
Galway. 

You heard there was a mob in the town of Galway, known as the Wood Quay 
men ?— Indeed I heard of them. 

Did you hear whose mob that was ? — Some people said that it belonged to 
Mr. Martin, and some people would say that they belonged to Mr. Lambert, and 
I do not know who they belonged to. 

Did you ever meet with that Wood Quay mob?— I would not know them from 
any other mob ; I was so unacquainted with Galway. 

Dennis O'Sullivan, again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Adam, on behalf 
of the Sitting Member. 

DO you know Morrissy’s house in Galway ?— Yes, I do, very well. D«m« O’Sullivan. 

Were you there during the election ? — I was there on the night the house was burnt, v / 

On which night was that ?— Oh the night of the 25th, it was burnt. 

Did you see any people eating and drinking in Morrissy’s house ? — I went there 
in the night ; and I could hardly get room to stand in it. 

At that time there were a good many people? — Yes. 

Were there any freeholders there that you knew ?— There was a great many people 
from Clifton. 

Were they freeholders ?— I believe they were. 

Did you ever see any of them poll ? — I saw part of the same people at the poll. 

You saw some of the people go and poll, that you had previously seen eating and 
drinking at Morrissy’s? — Yes, I did. 

P 2 Do 
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Do you know a man of the name of Lacy f— Yes. 

Did you see him poll? — No. 

Did you see him in Morrissy’s house ? — Yes. 

Was he eating and drinking there?— I saw him standing up there, araon* 
the crowd. 0 

Do you know a man of the name of John Lyddon ?— Yes. 

Was John Lyddon there ? — I do not say that I saw him there that night. 

Then y™> — *-=- * » ■> » .. > * • 0 ■ 



night 



1 you cannot say that you saw him there at all ? — I did not see him there that 



Whose voters were they that came from Clifton ? — I do not know. 

Who lives at Clifton ; whose domain is it? — I believe it is Mr. D’Arcy’s. 
{Committee.)— Are you certain that you saw some of the persons poll whom you 
had seen at Morrissy s eating and drinking ? — I saw them go in a few days after to 
poll, conducted by a man of the name of Alley, who is a Scotchman; I believe he 
is in the employ of Mr. D Arcy. 

Did you see those persons who went up with Alley poll ? — I did • I waited 
one day with a batch of men that I had till the batch that he had was polled. 

And those persons that you saw poll were the persons that you saw at Morrissy’s 
house ? — Some of them. J 

Do you know who they polled for ?— I believe they polled for Mr. Lambert and 
Mr. Daly. 

You are sure of that ? — I am certain of it. 

Mr^AlIeyU WherC th ° Se pe0ple came frora ? ~ The y were conducted always by 
Were they living in the town ?— No; they lived at a distance. 

Lieutenant Richard French, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Adam, on behalf of the Sitting Member. J 

YOU belong to the artillery? — Yes, I do. 

Were you in the county of Galway in the course of the last election 5—1 was the 
whole time. ’ 

I believe you are a member of Lord Trench's family?— I am connected with it 
Does your father possess any property in the county of Galway ?— He does. 
Were you m the town of Galway during the whole course of the election ?— Yes. 
Did you observe, at any time of it, any mobs parading the town?— Yes; a great 
deal ot noting and mobs in the town. 6 

Do you know where Mr. Martin’s committee room was situated ? I do 

Did you at any time see any attack made upon it? - I did. 

By what sort of people ?— By Mr. Lambert’s freeholders, and the Wood Quay 
men and Mr. Blake’s tenants. ^ y 

Who do you call the Wood Quay men ?-The Wood Quay fellows are generally 
employed in the distilleries of Messrs. Joyce ; the Wood Quay is about the custom 
house and that part. 

Whose side were the Wood Qua, men on in the election ?— I cannot exactly say 
whose side they were on, but I know they attacked the colonel's committee room • 

1 can mention the men that did it; there were James Isaac and Michael Isaac- 
“th*namIofA%.^ fellows of the name of Conolly, brothers; there was another 

l o what extent did they go ?— The colonel’s freeholders went to the other end of 
he town to escort in some of the men, and I was near the court house aUbe Urne 
Mr Blake s tenants coming down the field into the town in thaj 
part called Sicking, and the, came with the Wood Qua, fellows and Mr Lambert's 
freeholders and attacked the committee room ; I took shelter in a housi clo" by 
What number of persons might there be who joined in this attack ?-I could not 
say the number of persons ; I was in Abbey Gate-street ; the file of men I sun- 
pose, reached down as far as the turning of the city P 

Were there one hundred ? I dare say there were three or four hundred 
\ ou are a judge probably from your profession ?-There were a good number of 
women there, and they took a very active part ° OI 

,h.ynot thereany f hi f gd0,ie to '! K windows ?-The stones were so well directed 
that not a pane of glass remained in the windows. ea 

retreat! a “ ,th ‘“ 8 d °“ e t0 the d °“ rS ?-Tlle doors “ broken ; I made a precipitate 

Did 
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Did you think it necessary to make a precipitate retreat? — Yes. 

Whose side was Mr. Blake upon ? — I cannot say whose side they were on. 

Do you know who they voted for? — No. 

Whose interest was Mr. Blake upon ? — I cannot say whose interest he was upon ; 
but I know his two sons headed the mob. 

After they attacked Colonel Martin’s committee room, did they do anything 
else? — Some of them advanced up Abbey Gate-street. 

When they got there, did you observe them do anything ? — I kept in advance of 
them always ; I got one lick of a stone, and I thought that enough. 

Were their proceedings riotous and tumultuous ? — They were, certainly ; when 
they had not stones, they took the shillelahs and smashed them in two, and threw 
them at the windows. 

Did you observe any other mob at any other part of the town upon the side of 
Mr. Lambert ? — I observed several mobs in the town ; it was almost a mob from 
beginning to the end. 

Was the mobbing all upon one side? — No; there were quite two different fac- 
tions in the town. 

Did you ever see any engagements between those two factions ? — I think when 
the men advanced up Abbey Gate-street, they got intelligence of the colonel’s men 
coming down with their freeholders, and they retreated then ; and Mr. Blake’s men 
filed out of the town through Sicking, but they were overtaken near the committee 
room, and the committee room was demolished ; and those men had a fight I do 
not know how long ; they fought for some time, in which there were a few broken 
heads. 

At any other time do you recollect any other attacks being made upon any of 
Colonel Martin’s freeholders in the town or upon the booths? — 1 do not think I do; 

I did not take down anything of the sort. 

You told me there were two factions ; w'as there as much mobbing against 
Mr. Martin as there was for him ? — Yes, I think there was. 

Some upon one side and some upon the other?— Yes. 

Did you ever see any freeholders obstructed in their way up ? — Not in the town 6f 
Galway. 

Do you know a place called Clare Galway ? — I do. 

Do you remember at any time seeing any freeholders on their way coming up to 
vote for Colonel Martin ? — No. 

Do you know a Mr. Dennis Bingham ? — I know him very well. 

Did you see him at any time there? — He was in Galway during the election. 

Did you ever see him with any people near the village of Clare Galway? — No. 

Do you recollect any freeholders from the estate of Lord French coming up at 
the election ? — Yes, I do. 

Where did you see them ? — I saw them in my father’s town. 

What is the' name of your father’s town?— Monivea ; the estate runs for eight or 
nine miles along the road. 

How many of Lord French’s tenants did you see coming up from that part of 
the country ? — About thirty-two. 

Were they going in the direction of the town of Galway? — They were. 

Did you see any body prevent their progress ? — I did not ; but I was going to 
Galway, and they wished me to wait for them ; and I said I could not, for I was in 
a hurry ; and I told them of course to come in, and our messenger was coming in 
the next morning early ; I was in bed at the time, and he told me 

(Mr. Harrison .)— We cannot hear what the messenger told you? — A man came 
into the town of Galway and told me 

(Mr. Adam .)—' Tell me what you did in consequence of the man telling you this ? 

I came out and forwarded the freeholders ; . I went to the public house where 

they were, at Monivea, and they told me they could not get forward. 

Did you see anything happen to those freeholders? — No; I had gone on to the 
town before them. 

When you got there, was it ten o’clock at night ? — I got there about five or six 
o’clock in' the evening, and I told them, that about midnight would be the best time 
to advance. 

Why did you choose midnight? — Because I thought the fellows might come in 
at that hour. I thought it was the best time. 

Why was it the best time? — They were attacked on the road, because one of my 
p 3 father’s 
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Lieutenant father’s tenants had his horse stabbed in the side ; they had their horses and it is 
Richard French, a long distance. They left their horses in the town of Monivea. 
v ^ ' How far is Monivea from Galway ? — ^Fourteen miles. 

Did they walk from Monivea to Galway?— I suppose they did, as they left all 
their horses there. J 

After they got into the town, did you see any thing happen to them there ?— No 
Do you know when they polled ? — No. 

The next day did you observe any mobbing in the town ?— I cannot say to the 
day. J 

Was there ever a day in which you did not observe mobbing?— I saw mobbing 
almost every day. 

Do you recollect any attack upon any booth of Colonel Martin’s ?— Yes ; they 
attacked the booths in Abbey Gate-street. 

What did they do to the booths in Abbey Gate-street ?— I cannot exactly say 
I was at some distance. j J > 

Did you see the booths after the attack ? — I did. 

Was there a breach made in them ? — Not in the walls. 

What was done to the booths ? — The windows were all smashed. 

After that, did you at any time see Mr. Thomas Martin in the course of the 
election ? — Yes ; I saw him at different times. 

Do you know a man of the name of Mons r — I saw him. 

Did you see any thing happen to him ?— No, as I saw the men kept advancing 
i thought it best to keep out of the way. I advanced up the street. 

You are talking of the day when the committee room was broken: the next day 
did you observe any mobbing ? — From that period I think Galway was in a 
complete not. J 

Was not there just as much mobbing against Mr. Martin as against Mr. Lambert? 
—All the Wood Quay fellows, and generally speaking, the worst of Galway were 
tor Mr. Lambert. J 

Did you see the Wood Quay fellows make any attack upon Mr. Martin’s people? 
—On the committee room, and on the freeholders that were then in it. One man 
I saw got knocked down, Yulock Burke, I think his name was. 

Where was that ?— That was on the attack at the committee room : I cannot sav 
the number of men that attacked it. y 

I want to know whether there was any other occasion on which you saw an attack 
made upon Mr. Martin s people ?— No ; I have heard of things, but I cannot state 
them as a fact. 

But the mobbing continued during the whole election ?— I was salmon fishing 
there generally. I know Mr. James Daly was attacked, and I know the powers of 
ualway did their utmost to quiet the mobs, but they could not 

happened”* 866 ^ Jam6S D&ly attacked ? ~ No > 1 had just passed by before it 

Did you see those Wood Quay men in the town every day ? — I did and the 
women too. j j ’ 

And always mobbing ? — They were. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

n! °° '* h ' l i h Mr ' Daly "' as at,acked ' was th « same day on which the win- 
^n~m e e. r00m ™" 1 ^ a -T 

Tax your recollection ? — I think it was some time afterwards. 

Whatever it was that took place, was it not the same day on which the com 
mittee room was attacked ? — I cannot say. y 

dJr„r;^°v e r e to state that * was any ° ther *> tot know the 

day that the colonel s committee room was attacked. 

W J\“ th t e d 3 eCt r°j !i 0r th ? t0Wn going on onthe day when the committee room 
was attacked ?—I did not interest myself in it at all ; I heard that the town election 
was going on at the same time. 

* hat raas ™ have for sa yi"g *at the mob, as yon call it, that broke the 
usteaTof 6 ““’“■‘tee room was a mob belonging to the county election, 
stead of a mob belonging to the town election ?— I said no such thing • I said 
Uiere were three forces combined together who attacked it. 

lhen you do not mean to state that you had any means of knowing whether that 

mob 
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mob that broke those windows was a mob belonging to the town of Galwav, or one 
belonging to the county ? — They were of the county and the town ; the two com- 
bined together ; their forces were concentrated before the Friary, and I was down 
at the guard house at the time. I advanced before them. 

The Wood Quay men are men belonging to the town of Galway ? — Certainly. 

They are towns people? — Yes. 

Can you recollect whether any county people were engaged in that mob at all ? — 
Mr. Blake’s men were there, and some of Mr. Lambert’s freeholders, for they all 
advanced from the front of his committee room. 

( Committee .) — How do you know they were Mr. Lambert’s freeholders? — I sup- 
pose so, from being about his committee room. 

(Mr. Harrison .) — Were they not freeholders of the town and not freeholders of 
the county? — 1 cannot tell. 

Then you cannot tell whether the mob was a mob belonging to the town election 
or a mob belonging to the county election ? — They could not have belonged to the 
town election because they would not have attacked the colonel’s committee room. 

Was not the members for the county known to be very active in the town elec- 
tion ; were not the parties connected with Mr. Richard Martin, the member for the 
county, and the parties connected with Mr. O’Hara, the member for the town, both 
acting together ? — No, I did not hear that they were acting together. 

Were you in Galway all the time ? — I was, except at intervals. 

Then do you not know that the flags and banners, and every thing of that sort, 
had on them Martin and O’Hara? — No, I did not interest myself much in it. 

Y ou, going about the town casually, did not see the flags with O’Hara and Martin 
upon them together ? — I have seen the flags about, but I do not recollect what inscrip- 
tion was upon them. 

How many registered freeholders had your father polled ? — I cannot exactly say 
how many polled ; but I will tell you the reason why they did not poll. 

Did any one of them poll? — I was ordered off to the Isle of France, I had the 
disposal of from four to five hundred of the men, but I was ordered off, and in com 
sequence of that I took no interest in the election ; when I returned to Galway 
I found my brother had not registered them. 

You told us that the mob broke the window s of the committee room, will you 
point out any other day and the place and hour at which you saw any mob except 
Mr. Martin’s? — I think it was Sunday evening I witnessed the fire. 

Did Mr. Lambert’s mob set fire to that house ? — I do not know who set fire to it. 

You told my learned friend just now that there was a great deal of mobbing and 
rioting, and you thought as much on one side as the other, but you do not know on 
which side that rioting was ? — I know I saw a man put into gaol afterwards, and he 
was liberated because they could not prove that he set fire to it. 

Then from what passed at the committee room probably you inferred that it was 
set fire to by Mr. Lambert’s mob ? — I cannot say who set fire to it. 

As you told my learned friend that there was as much rioting on one side as the 
other, I wish you would be good enough to point out any one day, excepting the day 
on which the committee room windows were broken, on which there was any mob 
carrying any marks, or signals, or flags, or calling out for Mr. Lambert? — I saw 
some freeholders knocked down ; I saw Mr. Burke knocked down one day by some 
of the mob of Galway by one of the butchers. 

Was that the same day on which the committee room was broken in upon? — No. 

On what day was it ? — I do not know on what day it was. 

Do you happen to know enough of the town to know whether the butchers were not 
all in favour of Mr. Martin and against Mr. Lambert? — I never asked their opinion. 

But if it should turn out that the butchers were all in favour of Mr. Martin, this 
butcher that knocked the man down was not one of Mr. Lambert’s mob ? — A man 
knocked down Mr. Wilson or Mr. Burke, a fellow came up and struck him, and 
knocked his hat off, and I interfered directly. 

They were both friends of Mr. Lambert f — They were. 

It is not likely that Mr. Lambert’s mob would knock down their own friends ? 
—No. 

Then the natural conclusion would be that the butcher that knocked him down 
was part of Mr. Martin’s mob ?— I cannot say that. 

You said, that you saw Mr. Burke and Mr. Wilson knocked down? — One or 
other of them was knocked down, at least he made an attempt to knock him down. 

They were both friends of Mr. Lambert? — I believe so. 

P 4 And 
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And the butcher was the man who made this assault ? — Yes. 

Is not the conclusion from that that this was an outrage committed by 
Mr. Martin s mob and not by Mr. Lambert’s mob? — No such thing, I do not say 
he was either pro or con. 

Do they make such mistakes in Ireland, as that Mr. Lambert's mob would knock 
down their own friends ?— They are very famous for making bulls. 

You cannot point out any one day except the day on which the committee room 
w.r.dows were broken, on which you saw any mob that you could call Mr. Lambert’s 
mob ? — I saw a fellow of the name of Jack Lalley come up to the Colonel, he was 
pretty well intoxicated, he made a lick at his head, and if it had hit the Colonel it 
would have knocked him down. 

Does one man in general make a mob ? — No. 

Then you saw a man of the name of Jack Lalley make a hit at the Colonel, and 
he was pretty well drunk? — He was a little intoxicated, and without saying any 
thing he made a lick at the Colonel ; I was walking arm in arm with the Colonel and 
I caught it on my wrist, and I gave the fellow a damned good licking afterwards. 

That man you say was drunk ?— He was half and half. 

Is not he also half an idiot ? — He was no more an idiot than yourself, he knew 
very well what he was about. 

Can you recollect any instance of what you call Mr. Lambert’s mob?— I cannot 
say on what day. 

Can you tell the Committee, with the exception of the day on which the com- 
mittee room windows were broken, any one day on which you saw any thing which 
you could describe as a mob on the part of Mr. Lambert ?— I do not think I can 
recollect any now, except the fire; I have seen fellows fighting in the streets. 

My question is, whether you can recollect any other day except the day on which 
the committee room was broken in, on which you saw any thing that you can call 
a mob in the streets belonging to Mr. Lambert’s party ? — I have seen mobs in the 
streets of Galway, but I could not tell which they belonged to; they were fighting; 
the public authorities did their best, but if it had not been for the catholic priests, 
there would have been a great deal of mischief done. 

{Committee .)— You were in Galway during the time of the election? I was. 

I (fid* y ° U 866 any V ° terS im P eded b y the mob going to poll?— At Monivea 

In the town of Galway, did you see the mob prevent any of the voters goin<* to 
poll.- I could not say whether they were freeholders or not, or whether they 
belonged to the mob of the town of Galway or the county of Galway. J 

You gave an opinion that the county authorities in Galway did every thins in 
their power to keep the peace?— They did. 3 8 

the D p°olta U haPPen t0 kn0W Wh “ f ° rCe ” S “ Ga,wa y ? — The 22d regiment and 

How many men were there?— I do not know; I suppose the general establish- 
ment ot a regiment. 

Were there any cavalry? — I do not think there was any cavalry, without you call 
the horse police cavalry. J 

How many were there of them ?— I think six. 

Do not you think that if you had the command of a regiment of infantry, a troop 
ot horse, and a number of police men, that you could have kept that town quiet 
and have prevented the mob ?— That depends upon circumstances ; if I did do it, 
I would do it at the nsk of a great number of lives. 

But those circumstances that you allude to did not occur to enable them to keep 
the peace ?— There were riots notwithstanding the police. 

Do you not think with that force that if it had been properly made use of, the 
peace of the town could have been kept?— I cannot say. ‘ 

t W° U ! d f° U ^ aVe , k n P J t the peaCe iQ the town with that force?— The police did 
their utmost, for they killed one or two men. 

^ ere tro °PS called out at any time?-They were called out at the time of 
rJF’J uo the / e ! as t r great deal of dis P ute between the mayor of Galway 
and air Hugh Gough ; Sir Hugh said to the mayor, “ I command here;” the mayor 
5 nl n0 . , SU , ch thln & 1 command here, I am the mayor of Galway;” Sir Hugh 
h 2 VTi h !v WOuld Wltl,draw bis men if they did not act as he wished; and if 
on fire ' a great number ° f the houses in G * lwa y would have been set 
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You recollect the circumstance of a man being shot in the course of the election? Lieutenant 
— I recollect the circumstance. Richard French. 

W ere the troops called out upon that occasion ? — I did not see any troops ; I saw v ' 

the man carried on a shutter. 10 April 

Do you know that the troops were called out upon that occasion ? — No, I do not. l8s 7* 

Do you know that they were called out upon any occasion during the election ? — 

I heard that some men were called out in respect of the fire. 

When those men were called out, were any lives lost by the soldiers ? — I cannot 
say ; I heard that the men were called out on the fire, and on some other occasion. 

You did not hear of any lives being lost by the soldiers firing? — No. 

You saw what took place at the fire?- I was near the spot. 

You do not positively know that that mob was any thing but an impartial mob; 
you do not know that that mob was on one side ? — I cannot say. 

Then for any thing you can say, that mob was just as impartial a mob as any 
other mob during the course of the election ? — I suppose so. 

You have said that part of the persons that attacked Mr. Martin’s committee 
room were Mr. Lambert’s freeholders, how do you know they were Mr. Lambert’s 
freeholders? — When the Colonel’s freeholders had left their committee room to go 
to the other end of the town to escort the men in the combined forces of Mr. Lambert 
and Mr. Blake, and the Wood Quay men obstructed their progress. 

You saw no banners, nor any thing of that sort? — No. 

How many distinct mobs did you see in the town of Galway ? — I cannot say. 

How many were there do you think ? — There was a mob nearly every day ; I did 
not take any decided part in the election ; my father’s freeholders were not able to 
vote on account of the Act of Parliament, and I took no decisive part in it. 

Being an impartial observer of what was taking place during the election in the 
town of Galway, did you see that there was any more rioting or mobbing on the 
one side than on the other? — Certainly not; as I said before, one part were for the 
Colonel, the other part for Mr. Lambert. 

And there was a great deal of rioting on both sides? — Yes; and if it was not 
for the catholic priesthood, I do not know what would have become of the place; 

I believe that the catholic warden of Galway saved Mr. Daly. 

Did the Catholic priesthood enlist themselves on one side or the other? — They did 
not ; they did their best to quell the quarrels in Galway. 

Then from what you saw, they acted impartially in suppressing all riot? — They 
did. 

Were you at any of the booths ? — I was. 

Did you observe that there was the same freedom of access to the voters, whether 
they came up to vote for Mr. Martin, Mr. Lambert or Mr. Daly ? — I suppose 
there was. 

While you were in the booth, did you observe that there was any pointed op- 
position to the voters, whether they came up to vote for one side or the other ? — 

No, I did not. 

Did vou see any opposition on either side ? — In respect of mobs at the committee 
room. 

Did you see when the freeholders came to vote at the respective booths, that there 
was any more opposition given to one side than the other? — No. 

There was as much freedom of access on the one side as the other ? — Yes ; I did 
not take any decisive part. 

(Mr. Bruce .) — Were you an impartial observer, or an active partisan upon that 
occasion? — I was in the town of Galway at the time, and most of my father's 
freeholders. 

Did you hold the balance equal between Mr. Martin and Mr. Lambert; were 
you as indifferent to one as the other ? — I wished them both very well. 

Did you appear upon that occasion as the Colonel’s friend or not ? — That is 
another thing. 

But I ask you that question ? — I had no freehold ; I am not a freeholder myself ; 

I had the register of my father’s freeholders to the amount of four or five hundred 
men, and in consequence of my being obliged to go and join a company abroad, 

I took no decisive part. 

Were you there as Mr. Martin’s friend, or Mr. Lambert’s ? — I cannot say as to 
being his friend ; I will tell you what, 1 quelled the disturbances on both sides. 

If your father’s freeholders had polled, would they not have polled for Mr. 

Martin ? — According as I liked. 
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Lieutenant And it was your intention to make them vote for Mr. Martin r— I do not sav 
Rxthard French, that ; if I am obliged to answer that question I will ; I had left the country ; I took 
/ n0 1 ® terest in the election, and when I went back I found they were not registered. 
The votes were not tendered at the booth, were they ?-They did not come into 
Oalway, except the freeholders who were in Galway. 

For whom did those vote that came in? — According as they liked themselves: 

which is generally the case with our tenantry. 

mob?— Yes un< ^ erst001 ^ t0 sa y t h at the powers of Galway did their best to quell the 

It is in evidence before the Committee, that there were four hundred infantry in 
e ow n , that there was a constabulary force of two hundred men, fifty of which 
were mounted, and there were also thirty lancers ; as a military man, is it your 
opinion or not, that that force was not sufficient to enable the authorities of the 
town to keep the peace during the whole of the election ?— They might have done it 
at their own risk, certainly. 

Was the force sufficient to enable them to keep the peace if they had been 
desirous of so doing -— They could ; but there would have been bloodshed in that 
case, it they had fired on the mob. 

'Flu 0 r ° W d ° y0U re , concile the answer you now make, that you are of opinion 
at the force mentioned was sufficient, with the answer you gave before, that the 
powers of Galway did their best to quiet the mob ?-I say thlt Major Warburton 
had the police wherever he could have it; and I say that the Catholic clergy did 
their best , I would sooner have one priest to keep down a mob than I would have 
an hundred soldiers. 

The Committee have it in evidence that there was rioting every day ; if there was 
jJ° t . in jL eV6ry day ’ , h ° W , can . 7 0u recon cile to yourself the opinion you have given, 
that the constituted authorities did their best to keep the mob quiet, having the 
command of such a force?— Because the police were about the town; they could 
not be in every part; they were at one time in the court house, and another time 
going up the town ; Galway is a large town. 

The defence was not confined to the police, but there was military force also »— 
“ Cep ‘ °" S “ daya ™«i and certainly they 

aSJ ”°‘ * e , ““ a ® ,ted authorities power over the military force whenever 
they thought fit to call them out ?— I mentioned that a dispute arose between the 
mayor of Galway and Sir Hugh Gough, who commanded the twenty-second 
regiment; one said he had the right of commanding there, and the other said he 

Then do you believe it was in consequence of the dispute between the commander 
No ITT and the maJ ° r ° f ^ t °'* n ’ that the nlilitar J " ere not called out ?—- 

To what do you attribute the circumstance of their being called out but once 
them being disturbances every day ?-They might have been called out for £ 

Wdnessmg, as you did, the nature and extent of those mobs daily in the town 
of Galway, was there any time when it occurred to you, as an officer; that the civil 

XfZrT Td “ Ct K g . remiss| y. in not calling out the military ?-I understand that 
the military had no business to interfere. 

.he S .ot ng ’ '(’n did ’ ‘ra ? ature and extent and conduct of the m °l« day by day in 
em sT in d ‘ d VT °““ r t0 yoa that the »«horities lei aiing 

remissly m not calling out the military power r— For instance, in the case of 
Mr. Lambert s committee-room, if the military had been called out, the committee 
room would have been demolished before they got to the spot committee- 

Then I understand you to say that if the military had been called out, and had been 

mnh 0 °b he m0tl ’ ,h f " 0U . ld have been efreclual for the suppression of the 
mob , but then are you to be understood to say that the civil authorities acted cul- 
pably m not so doing r I do not know whether they acted rightly or wrongly but 
the mob was furious in the extreme. ® 3 "“n* Dut 

dntv^f d CTer .° cc "! : t0 . y. oa - trituessing the furiousness of the mob, that it was the 

suonrels ft? {f T h °' 1 58 ‘ he - ‘ OWn ° f Ga ‘” ay t0 have calletl out the military to 
aXck£n7 If ? cl,ll I autll0r,tl ' s ware there at the time that the mob made any 
attack upon any house, I suppose they would have taken care of it. y 

discustnThl t tnL 5 'S ““ ^ U WaS 1 

Was 
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Was the discussion between the mayor of Galway and Sir Hugh Gough as to who 
should take the command of the military, or was the question between them whether 
the military ought to interfere ?— No ; it was not whether the military should inter- 
fere, because there was but one opinion upon that, because the house was on fire , 
but it was who would command. 

You do not say that the mayor remonstrated against the interference of the 
military, but he contended that the military ought to be under his control ?— Yes. 

But from what you gathered from the contest between the mayor and Sir Hugh 
Gough, they did not differ as to the expediency of calling out the military, but as to 
the party who should have the control? — Certainly. 

Do you know how long the mob had been upon the Green before that house before 
the military were called out ? — No. 

Was the house set fire to before the military were called out . Certainly ; the 
military were called out to extinguish the fire. 

Do not you think that that forge military force would have been sufficient to have 
prevented those riots if it had been used in time? — Certainly. 

Major Charles Fitzgerald, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Coneys , on behalf of the Sitting Member. 

WERE you at the last Galway election? — I went there on the 26th of June. 

How long did you continue there ? — Till the day that the poll closed. 

Did you see any rioting ? — I did, a great deal. 

Did the riotrng appear to you to be all on one side? — It is impossible for me to 
answer that question, for I was a perfect stranger in Galway, and could not know 
the people that were rioting. 

But you might see one mob opposed to another ? — I did see that, but it was 
impossible to say, not knowing the people. 

But you saw more than one mob ; you saw mobs acting in difterent directions . 

I did ; I saw a good deal of fighting, and of course it must be mobs. 

Do you mean that you saw them acting in different interests ? I saw them 
fighting each other. 

Did you interfere in any way to prevent rioting?— No, I did not. 

Did you make any application to any person to interfere to stop the rioting?— 

I did. 

Who did you apply to ? — Mr. Bicknell. 

Who is Mr. Bicknell?— He was, I understood, the agent of Lord Clanricarde. 
What passed between you and Mr. Bicknell upon that subject ?— The Honourable 
Thomas French, Mr. Richard Blake, and myself, called upon Mr. Bicknell, in con- 
sequence, as we were told, of a large mob coming to the town ; and we went to 
Mr. Bicknell’s house, through the mob, and in the way through, Mr. French spoke 
to a man of the name of Welch, and he called him a tenant of Lord Clanricarde’s, 
and he asked him what brought him there; the man said he was ordered by 
Mr. Bicknell to come in. Mr. “French then desired him to go about his business. 
« Sir ” said he, “ I cannot go about my business without orders from Mr. Bicknell.” 
We then continued through the crowd to Mr. Bicknell’s house, and we asked for 
Mr. Bicknell at the door ; a man that appeared to be a servant said he was not at 
home, and we sent back word that we knew he was at home, and we would not 
quit the house till we saw him. We went up stairs, and in a few minutes Mr. Bick- 
nell appeared ; and Mr. French addressed Mr. Bicknell first, and told him that it 
was very improper to bring such a mob into the town ; and I told him, Mr. Bicknell, 
there have been already lives lost in Galway, and if there are any further lives lost, 
I shall consider you as the cause of it, if you do not send the men out of the town ; 
and he said he would do so. 

What interest was Mr. Bicknell in ?— I do not know ; I believe he was in 
Mr. Daly and Mr. Lambert’s. 

He was agent to Lord Clanricarde? — I was told so. 

Had he any authority in the town?— He was the manager of the men that were 
coming to the town. ... 

Why did you wait upon Mr. Bicknell upon this occasion? — Mr. rrench asked me 
to go with him. . 

Why to Mr. Bicknell ?— Because the men were about Mr* Bicknell s house, and 
I was told they were Lord Clanricarde’s tenants. 

264. Q 2 Did 
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Charles Fitzgerald, tenants . 

( Committee .) 
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ij — ' JjUIU v^iannca 

c v™ he -:r t= orrrii^Lr^r- 

Jt them oTof thrown X"mu S t L h rd C i a " ,iCarde ' S tena , nts ’ and Mr. Kcknell 
ricarde r — I should suppose aCtm S °" *' le part of Lorli Clan - 

the?etraTat7„f e M“M° tCTr “ pt , ed “ g ° ing up to P°"?-I did ; that very day 
near the bridge, and thJI wot’ ^ §““? i U P from th e committee room 

and those people were ramin/into 1 ? h ° T* g0K “ P l ° the court - house . 

aditsF-i &»«*» —s. “ 

And the, were not brought „p?_Not to my knowledge; certaiul, not that day. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Bruce. 

Are you a' freeholder of the county of Galway?- No I am not 
name?— Mr. WSg* ^ ^ a " d ^ gentleman ; what was his 
To Mr. BicknelPs house ? Yes. 

Do h nor y a o d u e Cftto Mr R iCl r e h S houSe? - Mr - Fft “ch asked me to do so. 

I considered from Mr Ffrmrb W “ " 0t ° De of the constituted authorities ?_ 

he ™ Z Igem o7 Lord ClanS g °," ? ," Uh hta ,0 Mr ' *at 

ricarde. Clanncarde, and that the men belonged to Lord Clan- 

»aid "he endea '°“ r ‘° ‘ hiS - 

And he did send the men out of the town ? — I believe so. 

Mr M y «i„ri didlioT; Te ^ * — 

there ? ~ To open a pass al CIare G “'» a y- 

Dtd they come into Galway ?— They did 

Did they join Mr. Martin’s mob there ?— They did 

You were there from the 26 th of June to the end of the election ?-I was 

my We y b°e a fo r r W ° f ’ ^ - 01 -jJ-Ko, I never was in i, but once in 

Upon what day was this ?-It is impossible to say ' 

resje«ing y ,fe a m y b“ Smob fou If™" ‘° P house ,0 expostulate 

, were the, “in a «*-«? house; 

I passed through them. ' At ■ time the y were peaceable, for 

Did you ever see that mob do anv riotous net ? tk^ 
body, and flourished their sticks over their heads ' ^ * C3me “ ‘ D & Ver ^ ,ar § e 

You do not consider that as committing anv nW i T ij 

threatening. ° ri0 ^ ■ ^ should suppQse it was 

Is not that generally the wa, that Pat comes to an election i-lt is certainly 

“It ? at thcTlatter^part 

polling at the time “ remarkat ' le ’ because Mr. Lambert was not 

Vou were understood to say that they were fighting with each other ; were those 

battles 
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battles in large bodies, or were they a few individuals fighting?— They were in Major 
large bodies. Charles Fitzgerald. 

Fifty or a hundred persons fighting with each other?— I suppose so at least. ' — — ^ ' 

Did you see that frequently ?— Frequently. 10 April 

From observing those mobs fighting each other, fifty or a hundred strong, at l8a V- 
various times during the election, did it ever occur to you as a military man, that 
the civil authorities in the town of Galway were acting remissly in not calling out 
the military force ?— I have often heard that the military authorities had been called 
out, and I have always heard that they had done their duty to the utmost. 

You heard that the civil authorities resorted to the military authorities for aid, and 
that it was given, and that it was efficient when it was given? — Yes. 

Did you observe at any time during the election, such rioting as rendered it 
necessary for the military to be called out when they were not called out ?— I never 
did ; I always considered that when the civil authorities called out the military, they 
always came out and acted properly, and gave quite efficient force. 

Did you observe during this election, an impartial solicitude on the part of the 
civil authorities, to suppress the rioting as much as they could ? — I did. 

Though they might have interposed military aid at times when they did not, did 
they ever in your judgment withhold that military power when they ought to have 
introduced it? — They never did. 

Are you aware of the extent of military power that was in Galway at the time of 
the election ? — They were under the authority of the magistrates. 

Are you aware of the amount of force ? — No. 

It is in evidence that there were four hundred military, two hundred constabulary 
force, of whom fifty were mounted, and thirty hussars ; as a military man, do not 
you think that force fully sufficient to keep down and prevent any riot taking place 
in the town of Galway during the election ? — I do. 

And still you are of opinion, that the constituted authorities discharged their 
duty in sdffering that to go on without calling out the military ?— What I said was, 
that whenever they were called out they did their duty. 

Is it your opinion, that the constituted authorities of Galway, the sheriff, the 
high sheriff, and so on, discharged their duty during the time of the election ? — 

I think they did. 

Are you not aware that the constituted authorities had the power of calling out 
that force whenever they thought proper ? — Decidedly, I know that. 

Then not doing so, are you still of opinion that they discharged their duty? — 

I am, wherever the military were called out, I consider that they had full power to 
put down all riots, and I have heard, and do believe that whenever the civil autho- 
rities were applied to, they rendered every assistance in their power. 

Do not you think, if the constituted authorities had made use of the force at their 
disposal at the commencement, that those riots would have been prevented from 
existing ? — I can only answer from the 26th of June, when I went there, when I saw 
the constituted authorities a great deal out, particularly on one occasion, I was in 
very imminent danger myself. 

You think, that if this force had been properly made use of at first, those riots 
would have been prevented ? — I cannot answer the question, because I was not there 
till the 26th of June. 

You state that the civil authorities did act with perfect impartiality, had you any 
communication with those civil authorities yourself, or do you speak from hearsay ? 

— I speak from hearsay. 

Do you speak also from observation ? — I speak from observation and from 
hearsay. 

Being an impartial spectator of what was passing in the town of Galway, from 
the 26th of June to the termination of the election, you saw nothing which led you 
to think that the civil constituted authorities of Galway, were acting remissly in not 
calling out the military power ; that is your opinion from observation ? — It is, from 
what I saw there ; I went with my brother in law, Mr. Kirwan, I had no interest 
in the election. 

Do you know the particulars of any transactions in which the authorities were 
requested to call out the military ?— I do not. 

'I hen, in saying that, you speak from observation, you do not speak from any 
knowledge of particulars ? — I only speak from general view and observation. 

Then you do not know whether they ever refused to call out the military, if they 
were applied to? — I do not believe they did ; I never heard of it. 

Q 3 Supposing 
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Supposing the whole power devolving upon the constituted authorities, had de- 
volved upon you, during that election, do you believe, that with the force that was 
at Galway during the election, you could have kept the peace better than it was 
kept ? — I think I should have kept it, because I would have had patrols constantly 
in the streets, and that must have kept the town quiet. 

And perhaps if you had put a guard upon the committee rooms and upon the 
houses that were attacked, do not you think that the mob would have refrained from 
attacking them ? — I do, I do not think they would have stirred if the patrols had 
been going through the streets. 

Was not Mr. Kirwan, your brother in law, one of the staunchest supporters of 
Mr. Martin ? — Undoubtedly, he was. 



Mercurii, 11° die Aprilis, 1827 . 
LORD VISCOUNT FORBES, 

IN THE CHAIR. 




Mr. Rolfe stated, that the noble Lords whose attendance had been requested by 
the House not having attended, he presumed it was not their intention to do so, and 
that under those circumstances he should not produce any other evidence. 

Major William Burke, called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Bruce on behalf of the Petitioner. 

YOU are in the army? — Yes. 

, What rank do you hold ? — Major. 

Were you in Galway during the last election ’—All but the last four or five days, 
I was one or two days away for freeholders on Saturday, I was about six days 
absent. - 3 

Are you acquainted with the Manlough people ? — Not personally acquainted with 
them. 

But you know who they are ?— I saw some of them as I was informed. 

Will you have the goodness to describe what you know respecting them ? — I was 
standing near the meat market chatting with some gentlemen, and I saw a large 
party coming down, I think it was on Friday ; I am not certain as to the day. ° 

Was that the Friday preceding the Sunday on which the great outrage was com- 
mitted . — Before the house was burnt, I was standing at the meat market and I saw 
a number of people coming down, I at first did not know who they were and 
I immediately went backwards, and I saw a very great crowd passing on ; I followed 
them at a distance, and I saw them turn down Abbey Gate-street towards 
Mr. Martin s committee room, I was at some distance from them, and I saw them 
when they got opposite to the committee room ; I saw them stoop down and take 
stones and smash the windows of Mr. Martin’s committee room, and they remained 
some time ; I instantly after heard that they were Mr. Blake’s men from Manlough. 

Those men were totally unconnected with the county, were not they ? — I heard 
they were freeholders of the county of the town. 

And not freeholders of the county ? — I heard they were not freeholders of the 
county. 

Do you know of your own knowledge that they were not freeholders of the 
county ?-I believe they were not freeholders of the county, I am sure they were 
not, I am sure Mi. Blake s men were not freeholders of the county. 

Do you know that : they had to pass by Mr. Martin's committee room to go to 
rate for the county of the town ?-I do not know ; not from where I saw them. 

1 a a paSS fr ? m th ? place vvhere the y landed ?— Yes, from where they 

tended ; I did not see them when they landed, I met them on the way. 

Dld “ P 01 * 1 of fact Pass by Mr. Martin’s committee room P— They did 
pass by Mr. Martin s committee room. 

r A nd y ° U Sa r the , m? ~ I T saw them P a ^ by Mr. Martins committee room, but 
I did not see them land ; I met them on their way to where I saw this attack made 

Do you know whether they polled for the county of the town'r-I cannot say’ 
* dld not interfere m any town business whatever. 
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Do you know whether Manlough is situated in the county of the town ? — Yes, 
I saw Mr. Blake’s son with those freeholders. 

And you have every reason to believe that those voters were the freeholders of 
the county of the town ? — Except not exactly seeing them registered, I am almost 
certain of it. 

Do you know whom they came to support ? — I know that I have been told. 

Do you know of your own knowledge? — I know that they came to vote 
for Mr. Persse, for Mr. Burke, that Mr. Burke was first proposed, and that 
Mr. Blake was to give his interest to Mr. Burke. 

Do you know whether they were to have voted against Mr. O’Hara ? — Certainly ; 
that is Mr. Blake’s interest was to go against Mr. O’Hara. 

Do you know whether Mr. Martin and Mr. O’Hara were connected ? — I know 
that the whole cry was in Galway, Martin and O’Hara, that the people of the 
town had no other word but Martin and O’Hara. 




Cross-examined by Mr. Rolfe, on the behalf of the Sitting Member. 

Those were Mr. Valentine Blake’s tenants? — They were. 

Mr. Valentine Blake was an active partisan of Mr. Lambert? — I never saw him 
during the whole election, I feel that he would of course support Mr. Lambert. 

Was not he an active partisan of Mr. Lambert? — I do not know how you can 
call a man an active partisan that was not the spot, I never saw him in Galway 
during the whole election. 

Have you any doubt that his interest went to Mr. Lambert ? — I certainly do not 
know what interest he had in the county. 

You do not know that he had any interest at all ? — I do not know that he polled 
any men in the county. 

Do you know whether he had any interest in the county of Galway ? — No, I do 
not know that he polled any men in the county. 

Had he any interest in the county ? — 1 cannot tell. 

You do not know which way his interest was in the county ?--If he had any in- 
terest it would go with Mr. Lambert. 

Have you any doubt about it ? — Not in the least. 

Mr. Rolfe was heard to sum up the case on behalf of the Sitting Member. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in reply, on behalf of the Petitioner. 



John Morrissy, having beed called in, and again sworn ; was Examined 
by the Committee. 

WHEN did you receive the summons to come over to attend this Committee ? — - John Morrissy. 
Last Sunday was a week. x_ ' 

Where were you ? — I was in Galway at my own house. 

When did you arrive in London ? — Last Thursday morning. 

Did you communicate in any way with Mr. Martin’s agents, when you came to 
London ?— I could not make them out till Saturday morning, I was quite a stranger 
in town. 

W’here did you go to first, upon your arrival in town on Thursday ? — I went to 
James O’Hara’s lodgings, I could not find them either. 

Did you make out the agents of Mr. Lambert ? — I did not look for them, I did not 
want them. 

Did you see any of Mr. Lambert’s agents or parties, between the Thursday, when 
you arrived, and the Saturday morning? — I did, I saw them through the town, and 
here in. the house. 

Did you see any of those agents or parties belonging to Mr. Lambert, at any 
other place than at this house ? — No, 1 saw them through the town, but I had no con- 
versation with them. 

Did you go to the chambers or office of any person ? — I do not understand you. 

Do you know the name of Mr. Lambert's agent or attorney in London ? — I be- 
lieve John William Browne. 

Where does John William Browne live? — I cannot tell. 

Though you do not know where he lives, did you go to him wherever he does live ? 

—No. 

You did not see the agent of Mr. Martin, till last Saturday mornmg ?— No. 

Nor did they know that you were in town before last Saturday morning? — I be- 
lieve they must know it from Galway, but I did not know where they were, and 
I could not make them out. 

264. Q 4 The 
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The committee room was cleared. 



tim f> the Counsel and parties were called in, and informed, That the 
S? had det f rmmeil » that Richard Martin, Esquire, is not duW elected a 
knight to serve m this present Parliament, for the county of Galway : 

^[ aunton Lambert, Esquire, is duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned a knight to serve in this present Parliament for the said county : 

That the petition of the said James Staunton Lambert , Esquire, and others, 
does not appear to the Committee to be frivolous or vexatious : 



That the opposition to the said Petition, does not appear to the Committee to be 
frivolous or vexatious. 



The counsel and parties were also informed, That the Committee had come to the 
following Resolutions : 

tl,^ ha h lt fTT. t0 ‘!“ 3 . Co “ mit * ee - that an organized system of rioting prevailed 
throughout the late election for the county of Galway, by which houses were de- 
stroyed, several persons lost their lives, and others were grievously injured, and from 
T 8 *,s Committee, it further appears, that' the constituted 

authorities of the county and the town of Galway, did neglect their duty in not 

£ voSs a, ,1™ ' nteres , t ° f L ™h«t, efficient protection in tendering 

their votes at the said election, although a sufficient military and civil force were 
present in the town of Galway during the election, and if called on, would have 
been adequate to the preservation of the peace of the said town and county : 

evidenL thi h- "5?“' A 6 , House t0 tals! into consideration the 

evidence which has been adduced before this Committee, with a view to institute 

measure. 6 ' ‘“ Ch Mquuyahould be found necessary, and to take such 

m order to securethe faure freedom ° f 

its mfsidtrafion “ Ce addUCed bef °' e ^ Committee ' be laid before the House, for 
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